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‘CHAUCER'S DOCTOR OF PHiSYK 


By WALTER CLYDE CURRY tee 
Vanderbilt University eee 3 


Commentators are happily agreed, it would seem, that Chaucer’s 
Doctor of Phisyk is possessed of sufficient erudition and experience 
to rank him among the foremost theoretical and practising phy- 
sicians of his time. Indeed, he has no peer when it comes to 
speaking of physic and of surgery. He has ‘‘dronkyn of that 
swete drynke of Astronomye’’ so deeply that he is able to diagnose 
any malady with respect to both the ultimate or primary causes 
emanating from the stars and the immediate causes residing in 
various compoundings of hot, cold, moist, and dry humours in 
the blood; and having located the seat of trouble in the human 
system, he skilfully employs the principles of natural magic in 
the making of appropriate astrological images and in the com- 
pounding of medicines for the purpose of effecting cures. He has 
@ wide acquaintance with the works of ancient and mediaeval 
authors upon medicine, having the distinction of being, perhaps, 
the only physician who has ever perused the writings of that 
mythical founder of medicine, Esculapius. For years he and his 
apothecaries have worked together in brotherly fashion—to their 
mutual benefit—against the ravages of the Black Death and other 
diseases; and such have been his thrift and temperance that he is 
blessed with superior physical comforts in the way of good health 
and distinctive wearing-apparel. His thinking is but little upon 
the Bible.t It has seemed to me possible that Skeat, Morris, and 
others? have not done justice quite to his learning and to the 


1Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, C.T., A, 410-444. 

2 Skeat, op. oit., V, 40-42; E. E. Morris, ‘‘The Physician in Chaucer,’’ 
An English Miscellany, pp. 338 ff.; Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer, pp. 31-36; 
Hammond, 4A Bibliographical Manual. 
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subtlety with which his charmeter-is drawn. It is, accordingly, 
the purpose of this study to -reconsider, in the light of mediaeval 
medical lore and contemptrary Opinion upon physicians in gen- 
eral, the evidence which "CTraucer presents in support of this par- 
ticular Doctor’s elainy, fo fame and to estimate the art with which 
the poet has createtl- “his character. 

As to edueation,: no one must discredit Chaucer’s Doctor of 
Phisyk if he seems to fail in measuring up to the high standard 
demanded, by, I¢idore Hispalensis (600 A.D.). Says he: 


It is suitelimes asked why the art of medicine is not included among the 
other iberal arts. It is because they deal with single causes, but medicine 
with.all: “For a medical man should know the ars grammatica, that he may 
be *afig’ to understand and expound that which he reads; ami the ars 
shktonica, that he may be able to support with sound arguments the matters 
with which he deals; and also the ars dialectica, so that by the exercise of 
reason he may investigate the causes of sickness for the purpose of cure. 
So too he should know the ars artthmetica, so as to calculate the times (of 
fever) and its periods; and he should be acquainted with the ars 
geometrica, so that he may teach what every man ought to know with regard 
to different districts and the he of different places. Moreover, he must 
know something of nee for many things can be done for the sick by 
means of this art. . .. Lastly let him have a knowledge of astronomy, by 
means of which he may understand the calculation of the stars and the 
changes of the seasons. For a physician says, our hodics are affected by 
their qualities, and therefore medicine is called a second philosophy; for 
either art arrogates to itself the whole man, since by the one the soul and 
by the other the body is cured. 


But the good Doctor’s success indicates that he employs at least 
the principles of all these arts—with the possible exception of 
Music—whether he has studied them formally or not; he reads 
with intelligence, he has great facility in expression, he is an ex- 
cellent diaguostician, his Zale bears witness to his studies in the 
ars rhetorica, and he knows astronomy. He is proficient in both 
theory and practice, the two main branches into which mediaeval 
medicine is usually divided. 

John of Salisbury might have considered him of no more im- 
portance than other physicians of mediaeval times. He writes: 

The theorctical physicians do what concerns them, and for love of you 
will go even further. You ean get from them information as to the nature 


of and causes of particular phenomena, they are judges of health and of 
sickness, and of the mean cstate. Health, so far as words go, ihey provide 


3 Quoted from H. P. Cholmeley, John of Geddesden and the Rosa Med 
ee, pp. 95-94. See Isidore Hispalensia, Opera, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., 
CXCIX, and the same author’s further discussion of the division of medi- 
cine into metodica, empirica, and logica in Liber Etymologiarum, Venetiis, 
1483, lib. iv, cap. 4, fol. 20r. 
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and preserve, and as for the mean estate they bid one incline in the direction 
of health. Of sickness they foresee and declare the causes, and lay down 
its beginning, its continuance, and its decline. What more shall I say? 
When I hear them talk I fancy that they can raise the dead and are in no 
way inferior to either Esculapius or Mercury. .. - Agaim what shall I say 
‘about the practising physicians? God forbid that I should say anything 
bad about them! gince for my sins 1 fall only too often into their hands. 
They should rather be soothed by politeness than angered by words, and I 
do not wish that they should treat me hardly, nor could I endure all the 
evils about which they constantly talk. I would rather say with blessed 
Solomon, ‘All medicine is from the Lord, and he that is wise will not 
despise it.” 


But undoubtedly J ohn of Burgundy would have applauded the 
union of theory and practice in Chaucer’s Doctor, against whom 
his strictures upon certain improperly equipped practitioners in 
the time of the pestilences could not have been leveled. 


Ther have bene many grete maistirs (he complains) and ferre lernyd in 
theoric or speculation and groundly in sight of medecyne, but they bene but 
jitill proued in practik and therto allefully ignorant in the science of Astron- 
omy, the whiche gience is in phisik wonder nedefull. . . . for why astronomye 
and phisik rectifien yche other in effect and also that one sience sheweth 
forthe many thynges hidde in the other... - And I 40 yere and more have 
oftyn tymes proved in practise that a medeeyn gyven contrary to the eon- 
stellacion all thogh hit were both wele compownyd or medled and ordynatly 
wroght after the sience of phisik yet it wroght nowther aftur the purpose 
of the worcher nor to the profite of the pacient. .- - Wherfore they that 
have not dronkyn of that swete drynke of Astronomye mowe putte to thise 
pestilentiall sores n0 perfite remedie for bicause that they knowe not the 
cause and the qualitie of the siknesse they may not hele it. ... He that 
knowith not the cause hit is onpossible that he hele the siknes. The 
comentour also super secundum phistcorum seith thus, A man knowith nat 8 
thyng but if he knowe the cause both ferre and nygh. Sithen therefor the 
hevenely or firmamentall bodies bene of the first and primytif causes it is 
behovefull to have knowlechyng of hem for yf the first and primytif causes 
be onknowen we may not come to know the causes secondary. Sithen 
therfor the first cause bryngeth in more plentevously his effecte than doth 
the cause secondary .- - therfor it shewith wele that without Astronomy 
litill vayleth phisik for many man is perisshed in defawte of his coun 


celour.5 

Indeed, Hippocrates is reported to have said, ‘‘Cuiusmodi medicus 
est qui Astronomiam ignorat, nullus homo debet committere se in 
manus illius qui non est medicus perfectus.’”® 


4 Joannes Sarisburiensis, Polycraticus, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., CXCIX, lib. 
ii, cap. 29, col. 475; cf. Cholmeley, op. cit., pp. 96-97 for translation. See 
John Flint South, The Craft of Surgery, London, 1886, p. 7- 

5 Joannes de Burgundia, De pestilentia liber, Sloane MS. 3449, fol. 6; 
quoted from Cholmeley, op. ctt., PP- 72-73. Traill, Soctal England, I, thinks 
that possibly John of Burgundy may have been the model for Chaucer’s 
Doctor. Cf. Barclay’s arraignment ‘(Of folysshe Fesycyans and vnierned 
that onely folowe paractyke knowynge nought of the speculacyon of theyr 
faculte,’’? The Shp of Fools, ed. Jamieson, 1, 260-4. 

6 Astronomia Hypocratis de infirmitatibus, Lugduni, 1508, p- 1. 
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Since mediaeval medicine is grounded firmly upon astrology, it 
might be well to sketch the rationale of celestial influences as they 
affect the healthy or diseased human body. For, as Rhazes says, 
‘‘econueniunt sapientes medicorum quod res omnis temporum et 
aeris et aquarum et complexionum et egritudinum mutantur ex 
motu planetarum cum in longitudine & latitudine consistant.’” 
First, it must be observed, in astro-medical lore the Zodiacal signs 
have certain ‘‘qualities’’ or ‘‘virtues’’ assigned to them: Aries, 
Leo, and Sagittarius are fiery; Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn are 
earthy; Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius are airy; Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces are watery. Again, for example, Aries, Cancer, Libra, 
and Capricorn are called ‘‘movable’’ or ‘‘tortuous’’ signs, because 
in them are renewed the four principal complexions of all things, 
that is to say, hot and moist in Aries, hot and dry in Cancer, 
eold and dry in Libra, cold and moist in Capricorn; Taurus and 
following are ‘‘fixed’’ signs, because in them the complexions are 
constant; Gemini and following are ‘‘common’’ signs, because in 
them the complexions decline. The planets, moreover, are diverse 
in their complexions or qualities, Saturn being cold and dry, 
Mars hot and dry, Jupiter and Venus hot and moist, and so on. 
But so far as their ‘‘virtues’’ or influences are concerned the 
ultimate natures of planets depend largely upon their configura- 
tion in the various signs through which they revolve.® 

From Aristotle on down wise men seem to be agreed that the 
stars, incorruptible and voluntary in their movements—whether 
guided by celestial intelligences or not—are the ‘‘cause of genera- 
tion and corruption in all inferior things,’’ the artificers who use 
as tools the four terrestrial elements, earth, air, fire, and water. 


t Liber Rasis de seoretis im medicina qui liber Aphorismorwm appellatur, 
in Opera parua Abubetri filtj Zacharve filtj Arast, Lugduni, 1511, fol. 243. 
This Rhazes—Chaucer’s ‘‘Razis’’ (C.T., A, 431)— is Muhammad ibn 
Zakariya (Abu Bakr), Al-Razt, who was born near the middle of the ninth 
century, studied in Baghdad, and who died a.p. 932. In the above work, 
fols. 239-244, he deals fully with the secret influences of the stars in various 
illnesses. For further opinions of wise men upon the supremacy of the 
heavens over earthly things, see Professor Lynn Thorndike’s excellent work, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science: Arnoldus de Villanova, II, 
855; Roger Bacon, II, 670; Raymond Lull, II, 871; Petrus de Abano, I, 
890; Cecco d’Ascoli, II, 957, etc. Professor Thorndike’s book has been inm- 
valuable to me; and though my material was collected before its appearan 
I have not hesitated to use freely his expositions and translations o 
passages which I have at hand. 

8 This sketch is taken largely from Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. Bri 
I, 377-382. Cf. Thorndike Ii, 670-1. , vee ie 
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‘“Per coelum ergo complexiones omnium rerum habentur. et non 
solum regiones diversificantur per coelum, sed res ejusdem regionis 
partes elusdem rei, et non solum in regeneratione recta sed mon- 
struosa, et peccatis ac erroribus naturae.’’”® From the sky, there- 
fore, come the influences which determine the fundamental ‘‘com- 
plexion,’’ or physical constitution, of the human body at con- 
ception and at birth; the configuration of certain stars is all 
powerful in controlling the various proportions of elements which 
are compounded in its creation. Not only that, but the parts of 
the body are distributed severally among the signs of the Zodiac ;?° 
and every passing hour, which brings a change in the positions of 
stars in the signs, sees the human ‘‘complexion’’ governed by a 
new celestial influence. In the diagnosis of a malady, therefore, 
it is manifestly of first importance that the physician should 
know something of the patient’s nativity, the influences responsible 
for the given ‘‘complexion,’’ and that by observation of the pres- 
ent configuration of stars he should be able to determine how, 
why, and to what extent the proportion of origina] element-com- 
pounds has been upset or disordered. This, in brief, is the basis 
of the so-called ‘‘oceult philosophy of medicine’’ in the Middle 
Ages. To quote John of Burgundy again, ‘‘Since, therefore, the 
heavenly or firmamental bodies are the first and primitive causes 
(of diseases), it is necessary to have knowledge of them; for if 
the first or primitive causes be unknown, we may not come to 
know the causes secondary.’’ Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk, ground- 
ed in astronomy, is first of all a theoretical physician and, there- 
fore, an excellent diagnostician; he knows the cause of every 
malady, whether it be of hot or cold or moist or dry. This 
knowledge he gains from observation of the stars. 

What of the causes secondary or immediate? And what of the 
qualifications of the practical physician? Skeat has already ex- 
plained that the whole system of mediaeval medicine rests upon 
the teaching of Galen in respect to the relation of the bodily 
humours to sickness or health. Galen and other physicians as- 
sume that there are four elements or simple bodies in creation, 
earth, fire, air, and water, which are said to possess certain 


® Bacon, op. oit., I, 380. I have used in some measure Thorndike’s phrase- 
ology, II, 670. 


10 bid., I, 381-382. Thorndike, II, 670. 
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‘‘qualities’’: earth is cold and dry; fire, hot and dry; air, hot 
and moist; water, cold and moist. Corresponding with these four 
elementary qualities are the four bodily humours, namely, melan- 
cholia, cholera, phlegm, and blood, generated in the brain, heart, 
liver, and stomach; and arising out of the compounding of these 
humours in the body come the four complexions or temperaments 
of men, viz., the melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic, and sanguine. 
The melancholic man is eold and dry, after the nature of earth; 
the choleric man is hot and dry, after the nature of fire; the 
. phlegmatiec man cold and moist, after the nature of water; and 
the sanguine man hot and moist, after the nature of air. In 
health there is a just proportion of ‘‘qualities’’ or humours 
mingled together in the human body; in sickness there is an ex- 
eess of one or more humours, depending upon whether the dis- 
temper is simple or compound." It is, therefore, evidently im- 
possible for a purely theoretical physician, however much of 
astrology he may know, to arrive at the complete diagnosis of a 
given disturbance in the body unless he is fully acquainted with 
the character and inter-actions of the four humours. In other 
words, he must recognize both the primitive and the immediate 
eauses. Accordingly, Chaucer says that his Doctor of Phisyk 
knows not only the cause of every malady, whether it is from a 
compounding of hot or cold or moist or dry, but also where it is 
generated and of what humour. Having determined this much, 
the practising physician may find his work comparatively easy; 
he has only to preseribe remedies laid down in great detail in 
every medical treatise. As Chaucer says further of his Doctor: 


He was a verrey parfit practisour: 
The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the rote, 
Anon he yaf the seke man his bote (422 ff.).12 


Let us see in some detail how a mediaeval physician, by ob- 
serving the course of the moon through the signs of the Zodiac 


11 Skeat, V. 32, 40-1; Secreta Secretorum, ed. Steele, EETS, E.S., 74, 
pp. 65 ff.; Constantinus Africanus, Opera, Basileae, 1536, pp. 1 ff.; Liber 
Ptolomet quattuor tractatum, cum Centdoquio etusdem Ptolomet § commento 
haly, Venctiis, 1484, Verb. LVI; or any full work on medicine from the 
Middle Ages. 

12 Since most mediaeval medical treatises are divided into Theory and 
Practice (see for example, Haly filius Abbas, Ltber totws medicine necessarta 
continens, Lugduni, 1523), the punctuation of this passage should probably 
be as I have it. 
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and in various aspects with other planets, might prognosticate 
what diseases a man will be subject to and how long they are 
likely to continue, what treatment to apply, and whether the 
patient will recover or not. First, according to Hippocrates," by 
observing the position of Luna he may determine precisely from 
what humour or combination of humours the malady proceeds. 
For example, if Luna is in Cancer and in conjunction with Saturn 
and Mars and Mercury, the infirmity comes from too much black 
cholera; if Luna in quartile or sextile aspect with Saturn is found 
in Leo, the malady is caused by too much phlegm, but if in the 
same aspect with Mars, from a superabundance of blood; 1f Luna 
is in Gemini and crescent, the disease is from red cholera; if in 
Pisces and in quartile or septile aspect with Mars, from too much 
blood and cholera—and so on. Your wise physician may deter- 
mine, moreover, the nature, location in the body, and duration of 
all diseases, and may apply remedies to each with confidence of 
success. For example, if your patient should be taken sick when 
Luna is in Aries, conjoined with Mars and Sol, his affliction will 
be in the head or lungs; he will suffer with raging fevers and 
will have a strong pulse. It is necessary in such cases to diminish 
the blood in the veins (by cupping) and to administer cooling 
drinks and foods. If Luna is conjoined with Mars and Saturn 
in Aries, the patient will die in seven days when the Moon comes 
into quartile aspect with Sol—that is, if Luna is crescent. (Si 
non ab Astronomia nescis non poteris scire eius infirmitatem). 
When Luna in Aries is in oppositional or quartile aspect with 
Mars, the infirmity is ex sanguine; your patient experiences heat 
and drought; he is not able to sleep at night and has a desire to 
drink anything that is cooling. It is, therefore, necessary to 
diminish blood and to give medicines whose property is to pro- 
duce cold and moisture. And if in this position Saturn aspects 
Luna and if no fortunate planet exerts its influence to the con- 


13 The contents of this paragraph are taken from Astronomia Hypocratts 
de infirmitatibus, Lugduni, 1508, probably spurious. Thorndike says of 
Galen’s Prognostication of Diseases by Astrology, ‘‘This treatise is the 
same as that ascribed in many manuscripts to Hippocrates,’’ I, 179. Cf. 
Galenus, De diebus decretoriis, Paris, 1663, ‘‘On the Influence of the Moon,’’ 
caps. I-VI, ‘‘On the Truth of Astrological Medicine,’’ caps. XII-XIII; 
Hermes Trismegistus, Iatromathematica, in Virdung (J), J. Hasfurti de 
cognoscendts et medendis ... morbis ex corporum coelestiwm positione libre 
t's iy (see trans. into English by Iohn Haruey, London, 1583); Bacon, 
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trary, then the patient will die in about nine days after the be- 
ginning of the malady—that is, if Luna is progressive and cres- 
cent. When Luna in Leo is in quartile or sextile aspect with 
Saturn, the infirmity is ex flewmate and affects the head; but the 
patient will recover after Luna passes through four signs. If, 
however, Luna in Leo is aspected by Mars ez quarto vel sezxto, 
the disease comes from a superabundance of blood which produces 
fevers. The patient will escape after great depletion of energies 
if a fortunate planet can be found in good aspect; but if no for- 
tunate influence is felt, he will die when Luna arrives opposite 
the position she was in when the sickness began. Thus your 
mediaeval physician is provided with a definite system upon 
which he may base his prognosis, diagnosis, and practice in the 
treatment of diseases. He observes carefully the position of the 
Moon at the hour when the sickness begins; he understands thor- 
oughly the development of the disease by calculating the hourly 
changes in the influences exerted by constellations; he knows pre- 
cisely at what hour the crisis will come; he administers hour by 
hour—or may change at any hour—the medicine or medicines 
which, by keeping watch upon the stars, he feels would alleviate 
the sufferings of his patient or work a cure. In certain cases he 
may even prognosticate approximately the death of the sick man. 
Such an uncanny knowledge and ability Chaucer ascribes to his 
Doctor of Phisyk: 

For he was grounded in astronomyc; 

He kepte his pacient a ful greet del 

In houres, by his magik naturel (C.T., A, 414 ff.). 

This business of keeping a patient ‘‘a ful greet del in houres’’ 
becomes further immensely complicated when it comes to adminis- 
tering medicines and performing surgical operations. Your me- 
diaeval physician must understand that, according to Ptolemaeus 
and Haly,'* the four humours of the body fluctuate in volume and 
power according to the waxing and waning of the Moon: when 
Luna is full, they are most abundant; when she declines, they 
decrease. In the first and third quarters, the humours ‘‘recedunt 
ab interioribus ad exteriora sicut flumina fluunt in suis canali- 
bus’’; in the second and fourth quarters they ‘‘retrocedunt ab 


14 Quoted from Bacon, I, 383. See Ptolemeus (with Haly’s commentary) 
op. cit., Verb. LVI. 
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exterioribus ad interius.’’ (‘‘Hoe est magna rerum transmutatio 
et mirabilis’’!) Generally speaking, consequently, the wise phy- 
siclan may upon occasion employ in the first and third quarters 
of the Moon exterior evacuants, such as phlebotomy, but in the 
second and fourth quarters he will use interior purgatives and 
laxatives. He must observe, morcover, that humours have do- 
minion variously in respective hours of the day: the first six 
hours of the natural day, t.e., after midnight, are hot and moist, 
and during that time blood has dominion; the second six hours 
are hot and dry, and cholera is in dominion; the next six are cold 
and dry, and melancholia rules; the last six are cold and moist, 
and phlegm is supreme.’?® And finally, the practising physician 
will do well to remember that in each hour of the twenty-four in 
a day some particular planet is most powerful; the planet of the 
day, ¢.g., Sol on Sunday, is assigned the first, eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-second hours; and to the other planets are given hours 
in the following order, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars.*7 Knowing these things, however, and recognizing how 
and why each planet is responsible for a certain variety of dis- 
eases,'® the practitioner may proceed to elect propitious hours for 
the administering of medicines and the surgeon for his operations. 

For example, let us postulate the simplest case imaginable. 
Suppose the physician is called to the bedside of his patient in 
the early morning hours of Sunday, and finds the poor man burn- 
ing up with a fever of some description. Upon inquiry he finds 
that the malady was first felt nine days ago. If he is properly 
prepared for his business, his astrological calculations may show 
that when the illness began Luna was near the end of her first 
quarter and situated in the third face of Aries (a fiery, tortouous 
sign in which are renewed the qualities, cold and moist), in op- 
positional aspect with Mars (hot and dry), and in, say, quartile 
aspect with Saturn (cold and dry). He will conclude from these 
observations and from the symptoms that his patient suffers from 
that type of fever called ‘‘continuous,’’ which is caused from a 


15 Bacon, I, 384. 

16 [bid., I, 383; Skeat, V, 382, to C.T., F, 352. 

17 Bacon, I, 382; Thorndike, I, 670; Skeat, V, 86, 97. 

18 For a full account of the diseases attributed respectively to the planets, 
see Baptista Porta, Phystognomoniae coelestis ltbri sez, Rothomagi, 1650, pp. 
18, 21, 25, 28, 35, 50, 55, 59. 
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corruption of blood in the veins.?® He is doubtless horrified to 
discover upon present observation—nine days after the illness 
began—that Luna is in her third quarter (indicating that hu- 
mours are abundant and strong), that the present hour comes 
within the first six of the natural day (in which blood has do- 
minion), that Aries (one of the ‘‘mansions’’ of Mars) is in the 
ascendent and therefore powerful, and that Mars, lord of the 
ascendent, has progressed a single day’s journey in Scorpio (his 
‘‘darkest mansion’’) and so in the eighth ‘‘house’’ of the astro- 
logical figure (the ‘‘house of death’’).2° This is one of the most 
malignant of planetary configurations; not even Jupiter, situated 
say in Gemini and in opposition to Saturn in Sagittarius, can 
make himself felt. The physician may try letting blood, since 
the corrupted humours are ‘‘exterior’’ and the root of the malady 
may most directly be reached in that manner, but he will find the 
accumulated influences of the stars too strong to be overcome. 
The patient surely dies—probably precisely one hour before sun- 
up” (the astrological ‘‘hour’’ of Mars, lord of the aseendent), on 
this Sunday (the first ‘‘hour’’ of which is attributed to Sol), nine 
days after the illness began.*? 

Let us suppose, however, that the physician is called in two 
days earlier, in the early morning hours of Friday, just seven 
days after the malady began. In that case the patient stands a 
good chance of recovery. For Luna (the moist and cold planet, 
ruler of phlegm) is found to have progressed (since the illness 
began) through three signs and to be now situated in the third 
face of Cancer (a watery sign), which is her only ‘‘mansion’’ 
and in which she is most powerful in producing comforting cold 
and moist humours. Her kindly influence is further increased by 
virtue of her position in an ‘‘angle,’’ the most favorable of the 


19 For a full discussion of febris putredinis with its four divisions, tertiana, 
quartana, quottdtana, and continua, caused respectively by the corruption of 
the humours, cholera, melancholia, phlegm, and blood in the system, see my 
study, ‘‘Chauntecleer and Pertelote on Dreams,’’ Englische Studien LVIII, 
49-50. 

20 For a full account of Mars in this position, see my article, ‘‘O Mars, 
O Atazir,’’ Jour. Eng. Germc. Philol., XXII, 358-362. 


21 The patient may be called at the third hour before sun-rise, the ‘‘hour’’ 
of Saturn, but let us hope that his constitution will bear him up until the 
first hour before sun-up. 


22 See the pseudo-Hippocrates, op. cit., ‘‘Luna in Ariete.’’ 
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three locations, angle, succedent, cadent.*> On Friday, moreover, 
Mars is found to be situated in the seventh ‘‘house’’ of the figure 
(where he is weakened) and falling from the sign Libra, one of 
his positions of least influence (being situated, as it is, opposite 
his mansion Aries).7* On Friday, finally, the most beneficent of 
all planets Jupiter, situated in strong oppositional aspect with 
Saturn in Sagittarius, effectively neutralizes the malignancy of 
the greater infortune.**> Thus on Friday Saturn is rendered help- 
less, Mars is weakened by reason of his position in an unfavorable 
sign and of his being eadent from an angle, and Luna, unaspected 
by any wicked planet and rejoicing in her place of greatest dig- 
nity, is left free to exert all her beneficent influence upon the 
feverish patient. But this happy configuration of stars can con- 
tinue for only a single day or less; it behooves the wise physician 
to bestir himself. During the first hours of the natural day (when 
blood is in the aseendency) he must bleed the patient; but dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, since Luna is in her second quarter 
and the humours are ‘‘interior,’’ he must have recourse to pur- 
gatives and to digesters of hot and dry humours and to cold and 
moist drinks. The most dangerous hours of Friday are the fourth 
and eleventh (‘‘hours’’ of Saturn) and the sixth and thirteenth 
(‘‘hours’’ of Mars); at these hours he must give ‘‘digesters’’ of 
melancholia (ruled by Saturn) and of cholera (ruled by Mars).?¢ 
The most favorable hours are the fifth and twelfth (‘‘hours’’ of 
Jupiter) and the third, tenth, and seventeenth (‘‘hours’’ of 
Luna); during these hours the physician should administer cold 
and moist drinks in abundance and apply ‘‘comforters’’ of phlegm. 
The patient’s continuous fever should be completely broken by 
the afternoon of Friday, some time during the last six hours of 


28 For a discussion of the relative importance of angle, succedent, and 
cadent, see my study, ‘‘O Mars, O Atazir,’’ loc. cit., pp. 353, 357; Wm. 
Lilly, The Astrologer’s Guide, Lond., 1886, p. 5; Skeat, V, 150. 


24 Mars is thus bereft of his malice, as Chaucer might say, by the ‘‘op- 
pressioun of houses’’ (L.G.W., 2590); Skeat, III, 348: my study, ‘‘O 
Mars, O Atazir,’’ loo. ott., pp. 358 ff. 


25 For the beneficent influence of Jupiter in nativities and elections and 
his opposition to Saturn, see my study, ‘‘Astrologising the Gods,’’ Anglia, 
XLVOU, 220. 

2¢ For an account of the digesters and purgers of cholera and melancholia, 
together with the comforters of phlegm, see Richard Saunders, The Astrolog- 
toal Judgment and Practice of Physic, London, 1677, pp. 87-93; Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, Opera omnia, Basileae, 1524, p. 363. 
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the natural day (when phlegm is in the ascendency), probably 
at the tenth ‘‘unequal’’ hour or, failing that, at the seventeenth 
(the ‘‘hours’’ when Luna is most powerful). And his recovery 
is assured if, upon inquiry concerning his nativity, it is found 
that his complexion is phlegmatic. And if your practising phy- 
siclan is exceptionally wise, he will concentrate and perpetuate 
the beneficent influences of the above constellation in an astrolo- 
gical image. 

Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk at least, knowing that the science 
of images is the very cream of all the other sciences and of 
philosophy, has prepared himself well to ‘‘fortunen the ascendent 
of his images for his pacient.’’ The making of images is so 1m- 
portant that Aristotle says, ‘‘Qui Philosophiam, Geometriam, et 
omnem scientiam legerit, & Astronomia vacuus fuerit, erit occu- 
patus & vacuus, quia dignior Geometria & altior Philosophia est 
Imaginum scientia.’’?? Precisely what does it mean to ‘‘fortunen’”’ 
(or to ‘‘infortunen’’) the ascendent of an image??® Skeat’s de- 
scription of the Doctor’s activities in this respect is perhaps not 
well advised: ‘‘He knew well how to choose a fortunate ascend- 
ent for treating images.’’ The science of image-making is the 
ultimate step in the sciences of nativities and elections. We have 
seen already how the influence of constellations—the aggregate of 
certain planetary and sign qualities— so impresses itself upon the 
elements compounded in the body of a man at birth that there is 
produced a kind of equilibrium of ‘‘qualities’’ which determines 
the fundamental ‘‘complexion’’ of the individual. We have ob- 
served also how the constantly changing face of the heavens some- 
times disturbs the just proportion of the bodily qualities (causing 
a superabundance of one or more humours), and how diseases 
produced by such planetary influences must be treated at certain 
hours when the stars are propitious. And, now, we must note 
especially that all things of a material nature which are made or 


27 Quoted from Thebit ibn Corat, De Tribus Imaginibus Magtois, Franco- 
forti, 1559, sig.A,. For further information on images, see Thorndike, IT, 
164 ff., 177, 220, 257, 327, 350, 588, 610, 673, 802, 835; Wedel, The 
Mediaevel Attitude toward Astrology, pp. 69, 74, 150. 

28 See Chaucer’s H.F., 1265 ff. where he speaks of clerks who are able to 
make images in certain ascendents and who are able by the exercise of such 
natural magic to make a man whole or sick. He implies that an ascendent 
may be ‘‘fortuned’’ or ‘‘infortuned.’’ See Hinckley, op. ott., p. 32. 

29 Skeat, V, 40. 
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created by the hands of men receive the impress of the constella- 
tion which reigns at the instant when they are formed, and that 
this impress of celestial energy is never lost so long as the objects 
are not destroyed or corrupted.*® This is particularly true of 
astrological images, formed with or without characters, figures, or 
incantations; they receive and store up the tremendous energy of 
either beneficent or malignant constellations, which the wise prac- 
titioner of natural magic may use at will to work health or sick- 
ness or death here below. ‘‘Sed quia difficile est certitudinem 
coelestium percipere,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ideo in his multus est error 
apud multos, et pauci sunt qui aliquid utiliter et verasiter sciant 
ordinare.’’*? 

In the making of images, however, any natural philosopher 
must give attention to the ascendent (considering its favorable or 
unfavorable ‘‘qualities’’ in the given instance), to the good or 
bad position of Luna in relation to other planets, to the location 
of the lord of the ascendent, and to the favorable or unfavorable 
position of the lord of the house of death. Thebit ibn Corat, prob- 
ably the most celebrated of all the image-makers (‘‘inter omnes 
Christianos summus philosophus’’*?), gives explicit directions for 
the making of seven marvelous images. For example, if you 
want to drive out scorpions from a place, says he, begin your 
operations when Scorpio is in the ascendent; make an image of 
a@ scorpion out of copper or tin or silver, and engrave above the 
image the names of the ascendent, of the lord of the ascendent, 
of the lord of the hour and of the day, and of the Moon (Luna 
should be in Scorpio) ; and you shall place in a fortunate position 
(fortunabis) the lord of the house of death or join him in quartile 
or sextile aspect with one of the infortunes (Mars and Saturn). 
Then bury the image with the head downward and say these 
words: Haec est sepultura illius, vel specier illius, vt non tntret 
allum, vel sllum locum. And the scorpions will disappear. Simi- 


30 Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. Bridges, I, 395. Cf. Thorndike, II, 673 ff. 

31 Bacon, Opera quaedam hactenus medita, ed. Brewer, p. 527. 

82 Quoted from Bacon, ed. Bridges, I, 384. The full name of this great 
philosopher-scientist is Thabit ibn Kurrah ibn Marwan ibn Karaya ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Marinos ibn Salamanos (Abii Al Hasan), Al-Harrani. He was 
born A.D. 836 at Harran in Mesopotamia, and died A.D. 901. See Bacon, 
ed. Bridges, I, 394. 

83 Op. off. For an account of Thebit and his work on images, see Thorn- 
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larly, if you wish to work the destruction of a whole region, make 
an image under the ascendent of this region; then you shall place 
in a fortunate position (fortunabts) the lord of the house of 
death and in an unfortunate position (tnfortunabts) the lord of 
the ascendent, and Luna, and the lord of the house of Luna, and 
the lord of the house of the ascendent. Bury the image so en- 
graved in the midst of the region, and you will see wonderful 
results. 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova, moreover, relying apparently more 
upon incantation than upon astrology, gives directions for the 
making of medical seals or images of standard quality, so to speak, 
for all the signs of the Zodiac.* These the physician may pre- 
sumably have ready prepared in cases of emergeney. They are 
not made with special reference to any individual case; but if the 
physician is supplied with these images in the twelve signs, he is 
certain to have something in stock to meet an instant demand. 
For example, let us consider the Libra-image. Take the purest 
gold and melt it, says he, and form it into a round seal; while 
you are making it, say these words: Exurge Domine in statere, 
et exaudt vocem meam, qua clamawi ad te; miserere met, & exaudt 
me, and repeat the Psalm beginning, Dominus illuminatio mea, &c. 
Having made the seal so, you must put it away for awhile; after- 
wards when the Sun enters Libra, Luna being situated in Capri- 
corn or Aquarius, engrave on one side the figure of a man holding 
in his hands a balance and in the circumference, Heli, Heli lama 
Sabatant, consummatum est; on the other side engrave in the cir- 
cumference, Jesus Nazarenus Rex Iudeorum, and in the middle, 
Michael, Mattheus. This most sacred image is powerful against 
insidious demons on land and sea, against wind-storms and in- 
undations of water, and against all maladies which are produced 
ex sanguine. It is evident, therefore, that to ‘‘fortunen’’ the 
ascendent of an image means much more than ‘‘choosing a for- 
tunate ascendent for the treatment of images’’; it means also that 
the dealer in natural magic must ‘‘fortune’’ (7.e., place in a 
favorable position) both Luna and the lord of the ascendent, and 
‘‘infortune’’ (place in unfavorable positions) the lord of the 


84 See his Tractatus Sigillorum, in Arnaldi Villanovani Summit philosophé 
et medics excellentissimi, Lugduni, 1586, Praxis medicinalis, tpp. 30-32. 
Thorndike discusses this tract (II, 858) and translates Arnold’s directions 
for engraving a seal in Aries. 
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house of death and the malefic planets. And contrariwise, to 
‘‘infortune’’ the ascendent of an image is to ‘‘infortune’’ Luna, 
the lord of the ascendent, and the lords of the day and hour, and 
to ‘‘fortune’’ the lord of the house of death and the wicked 
planets. ‘‘Et hoe est supra magiam quam voluit Deus altissimus 
patefacere seruis suis,’’ concludes Thebit ibn Corat, ‘‘vt nomen 
ipsius honorificetur, & laudetur, & semper exaltetur in secula.’’* 

No one must suppose, therefore, that Arnoldus de Villa Nova 
and Thebit ibn Corat are to be classed with necromancers and 
other exponents of black magic because they employ characters, 
incantations, and adjurations in the preparation of their astro- 
logical images. These dangerous-appearing accessories** to the 
valid science of images may be defended upon two grounds. Roger 
Bacon finds that words are the natural instrument of the soul and 
that miracles have been performed by the use of them. ‘‘When 
words are uttered with deep thought and great desire and good 
intention and firm confidence, they have great virtue. For when 
these four qualities unite, the substance of the rational being is 
strongly excited to radiate its own species and virtues from itself 
into its own body and foreign matter.’’ The voice, influenced by 
the rational soul, makes itself felt upon the atmosphere and all 
objects contained in it; and since the air and objects are receiving 
at the same time the influences of the stars, it follows that in- 
eantations ‘‘are words brought forth by the exertion of the 
rational soul, and receive the virtue of the sky as they are pro- 
nounced.’’8? Words may be said, therefore, to reinforce by the 
power of rational soul the energy radiated from the stars and 
fixed in the image. Constantinus Africanus, on the other hand, 
presents an argument less tinged with suggestions of black magic. 
Since the time of the Greeks, says he in effect, physicians have 
known that the humours of the body are directly related to the 
dispositions or virtues of the mind; the complexions of the body, 
indeed, determine in large measure the cast of the disposition. 
For example, the complexion in which cholera predominates so 


35 Op. ctt., sig.B,. 

36 Since there is no suggestion that Chaucer’s Doctor emplovs images made 
by black magic, I have not gone into that subject. But see Thorndike, IT, 
under ‘‘Image’’ and ‘‘Incantation.’’ 

87I have taken this passage almost bodily from Thorndike’s exeellent ex- 
position, II, 665. 
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reacts upon the mind that the subject is easily angered; the san- 
guine man, on the other hand, is of a joyous and sunny disposi- 
tion. And econverso, that which strongly affects from the outside 
the state of a man’s mind causes a reaction upon the humours of 
the body and a consequent change in the complexion. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that if a physician can so employ amulets and 
charms and astrological images—whether they have any inherent 
power or not—as to put his patient’s mind at rest from terror, 
to inspire confidence, and to arouse an intense desire for health, 
the humours of the body will be favorably affected and health 
probably restored.** As a thorough-going mental therapist Con- 
stantinus would not hesitate to employ astrological images with 
or without incantations, characters, and adjurations. 

Returning now to the case of our hypothetical patient, whose 
continuous fever is broken on Friday and for whom it seems 
expedient for the physician to make an astrological image, we 
may create, under the directions of Arnold and Thebit, such an 
image for this present situation. We may suppose that the 
Doctor has already gone through the preliminary processes of 
making an Aries-image: ‘‘Take the purest gold and melt it while 
the Sun is entering Aries; and while forming it into a round seal, 
say these words: Exurge lux mundi Iesu vere Agnus, qus tolles 
peccata mundi, & tluminas tenebras nostras, and repeat the Psalm 
beginning, Domine Dominus noster; and when you have made it 
lay it aside.’’®° The physician has this with him. He now en- 
graves on one side the figure of a ram and above it the name of 
the ascendent (‘‘Aries’’), the name and unfortunate position of 
the lord of the ascendent (‘‘Mars cadent in Libra’’), and the 
name and favorable position of Luna (‘‘Luna exalted in Can- 
cer’’) ; in the circumference he writes, Arabel tribus Iuda, 5 & 7. 
On the reverse side he engraves the following most sacred words 
in the circumference: Verbum caro factum est, & habitawit wm 
nobis, and in the central part, Alpha et omega, & Sanctus 
Petrus.“° Having secured this powerful image upon the head of 


88 Constantini Africani Medici ad Filium De éncantationtbus § adwration 
us Epistola, in Opera, Basileae, 1536, pp. 317-18. 

89 Arnoldus de Villa Nova, op. cit., p. 30; Thorndike, II, 858. 

40 Since Saturn is located in Sagittarius and has his power bereft him by 
Jupiter posited in oppositional aspect in Gemini, and since Saturn does not 
aspect Luna, it is not necessary to place on the image either Saturn or 
Jupiter. The house of death—the eighth now occupied by Scorpio—has no 
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the already convalescing man, your physician may go home as- 
sured that the celestial influences which have been instrumental 
in curing his patient and which are now fixed in the image will 
continue to protect him from further attacks of continuous fever. 

With all these complexities in the theory and practice of medi- 
eine Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk is doubtless conversant. His 
speaking acquaintance with surgery, however, is probably con- 
fined to certain fundamental and elementary principles dealing 
with the influence of Luna in the signs when the case requires 
blood-letting or perhaps cauterization. He knows, of course, that 
the parts of the body are ‘‘attributed’’ respectively to the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, 1.e., that the bodily parts partake of the com- 
plexions or ‘‘qualities’’ of the signs; that, for example, the head 
has the complexion of Aries, the neck of Taurus, and so on. He 
observes no doubt that when Luna is in Gemini, the sign corres- 
ponding to the shoulders and arms, it is unwise to let blood from 
the arms by cupping and that scarification with a scalpel or with 
any other iron instrument is likely to prove fatal. This is true 
because when Luna is situated in a sign corresponding to a mem- 
ber, there is danger that the confluence of humours to such a 
member may cause infection.*! He is also skilled probably in the 
gathering of herbs and in the preparation of medicines under 
certain favorable aspects of the stars.4? And it is certain that he 
has made an exhaustive study of dietetics,** for at least he follows 
his own prescription: 

Of his diete mesurable was he, 


For it was of no superfiuitee, 
But of greet norissing and digestible (C.T., A, 435 ff.). 


unfortunate planet in it or aspecting it; indeed, the lord of the house of 
death, in this instance Mars (whose darkest mansion is Scorpio), is un- 
fortunately placed, as we have scen and as has been already noted on the 
image. 

41 See Bacon, ed. Bridges, I, 381-382. He quotes and illustrates from the 
Centsloquium of Ptolemacus with the Haly commentary (see op. ctt., Verb. 
LVI); cf. Thorndike, II, 855 ff. 

42 For the nature of plants and the influence of Luna in the compounding 
of medicines, see John of Burgundy, op. oit., p. 72; Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
Tractatus de virbutibus herbarum, Venetiis, 1499; Pedanii Dioscoridis Ana- 
zarbei De materia medica libri quinque, ed. Springel in Opera quae extant, 
I; Thorndike, II (see Index, ‘‘Pharmacy’’) p. 855; and my study in 
Englische Studten LVIII, 48-49. 

43 For discussions upon the diet proper for each month of the year, sce 
Tractatus Ioannis de Zantuliete barbantins de dietis tottus annt, Lugduni, 
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Surely no one could find anything to ‘‘pinche at’’ in either the 
preparation or the learning“ of Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk; he 
seems to have a secure place among the outstanding theoretical 
and practising physicians of his time. But as to his character— 
that is quite another matter! 


II 


Chaucer’s forty-four lines of tantalizing description devoted to 
the Doctor of Phisyk constitute not a satire but a character- 
sketch. While the outline of the physician’s knowledge and 
preparation is comparatively easy to follow, a clear understand- 
ing of his complex character, presented for the most part by 
means of sly suggestion and innuendo, is exceedingly difficult to 
arrive at. After one has considered that the whole passage prob- 
ably represents by way of indirect discourse the Doctor’s own 
estimate of himself and his abilities, that he and his apothecaries 
have been combined these many years for the purpose of fleecing 
the public, and that his study is but little on the Bible, one be- 
gins to question whether he is ever quite sincere and frank with 
his patients and whether his learning is as broad and accurate as 
he would have it appear. 

For the good Doctor apparently talks too much. He is ex- 
ceedingly, though perhaps not abnormally, well pleased with him- 
self and with his profession, and seems determined that the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims shall be properly impressed with his importance 
and with his successes in the recent pestilences. One has the 
idea that he discourses rather pompously upon the ‘‘occult phil- 
osophy of medicine,’’ the influence of the stars upon the elements 
and consequently upon the humours in the body, the mysteries 
connected with image-making and the confining of powerful astral 


1508, Al-Isra ’ili, fols. 11-101, 102-165. Thorndike gives (II, 502-607) in- 
teresting extracts from Petrus Hispanus’ Commentaries upon Isaac. 

44 It does not seem necessary to discuss here further the fifteen famous 
physicians whose works are said to have come within the Doctor’s course of 
reading. See Hinckley, op. ctt., 33-36; Skeat, V, 41-42; Lounsbury, Studtes 
en Chaucer, II, 393; Morris, op. cit., p. 340. Since none of these com- 
mentators seems to be able to identify Chaucer’s ‘‘Haly,’’ I have dis- 
tinguished at some length (in my study Englische Studten LVIII, n. 2, p. 
32) between Haly Abbas, Haly filius Rodbon, Albohazen Haly filius Aben- 
ragel, Albohazen (Alhazen, Alocen), and Albohaly. Chaucer’s ‘‘Haly’’? may 
be identified with Haly filius Rodbon, as Skeat says, V, 42 (but see his 
query in the Academy, March 2, 1889); or with Haly Abbas as Hinckley 
suggests, p. 33; certainly not with Alhazen, as Morris has it, p. 340. 
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influences in bits of gold or silver, the great importance of 
““aseendents’’ and ‘‘hours.’’ If anybody is interested he doubt- 
less lectures wisely upon diets, illustrating his points by reference 
to his own personal habits in that matter; everybody, of course, 
would wait breathlessly to learn what so eminent a medical man 
has for breakfast in January, for dinner in March, or for supper 
in April. The names of fifteen illustrious physicians—Greek, 
Arabian, and modern—roll impressively and rhythmically from 
his tongue as if they were selected on the spur of the moment 
and at random from a much larger reading-list. It does not 
particularly matter that he fails to present them in strict historic- 
al order; his hearers are laymen and will not know the difference. 
And his relations with apothecaries are no doubt referred to as 
an indication of his astuteness as a business-man, of which his 
general prosperous appearance suggests that he is inordinately 
proud. He is perhaps to be classed with those other physicians 
of whom John of Salisbury speaks: ‘‘They soon return from col- 
lege full of flimsy theories to practise what they have learned. 
Galen and Hippocrates are continually in their mouths. They 
speak aphorisms on every subject, and make their hearers stare 
at their long, unknown, and high-sounding words. The good 
people believe that they ean do anything because they pretend 
to all things. When I hear them talk I fancy that they can raise 
the dead. . . . They have only two maxims which they never 
violate: Never mind the poor; never refuse money from the 
rich.’ At any rate, in all this world there has never been a 
man like Chaucer’s Doctor for speaking of physic and surgery. 

Moreover, it would seem that he is a cold-blooded rationalist, 
a strictly scientific man who doubtless boasts that his study is 
but little on the Bible. This bit of information on the part of 
the reporter is neither accidental nor incidental; it indicates, I 
believe, that the Doctor belongs to that class of physicians who 
find rational causes only at the root of all maladies and who de- 
pend exclusively upon their own skill in the manipulation of 
natural laws for the working of cures. John of Salisbury com- 
plains at length of such godless men: 


But the physicians, while they attribute too much authority to Nature, 
cast aside the Author of Nature, nothwithstanding the faith. Not that I 


45 Quoted from John Flint South, The Craft of Surgery, p. 7. 
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would charge them all with errors, though I have heard many of them dis- 
puting otherwise than the faith would have it about the soul, its energies 
and working, about the growth and decline of the body, about its resurrec- 
tion, and about the creation of bodies both natural and spiritual. Some- 
times they talk about God himself ... and by their empty toil appear to 
be anxious to deserve the fate of Enceladus and to have placed upon them 
the fiery burden of Etna... . It is of little moment if some physicians sell 
an imaginary benefit, and that they may appear the more honest take no 
fee before the patient is well. But such are dishonest in that they give 
themselves the credit for a recovery which is due to time, or rather to the 
gift of God; for it is due to God and to the natural power of his constitu- 
tion that the sick man is raised up. Few sare they who act in this way, for 
you will always hear physicians advising one another as follows, Take your 
fee while the patient feels it.#6 

A later writer is still more violent in his condemnation of such 
impious and inflated physicians: ‘‘Peccat medicus qui plus arti 
suae quam divinae benedictioni confidit. Medicus igitur non arti 
& eruditioni suae ventosa, uti solent plerique, arrogantia secundos 
rei exitus assignare, nec sibi plus, quam divinae benedictioni con- 
fidere debet. Quando medicus felicem curam sibi ascribens ex- 
clamat, HOC EGO FECI! tune fiunt FECES. Impius est talis 
medicus, & in Creatorem suum injurius, qui ita cogitat vel loqui- 
tur.’’*7 Yet one may strongly suspect that Chaucer’s Doctor is 
such a man, trusting arrogantly to his own intellect in under- 
standing and his skill in manipulating the laws of nature, relying 
upon his power to compel the influences of constellations accord- 
ing to the principles of natural magic, and leaving out of account 
altogether that God, who is the Author of Nature, and His will 
as made manifest in the Bible. He would probably hold in supreme 
contempt such pious incantations as those which accompany Ar- 
noldus de Villa Nova’s making of astrological images. Arnold, 
it will be recalled, acknowledges God and repeats a Psalm while 
creating every several image for the twelve signs. For example 
further, for the seal in Taurus he says, Exurge Domine Deus 
meus, adiutor meus, and repeats the entire Psalm beginning, Coel 
enerrant gloriam—and so on. But what has the Doctor of Phisyk 
to do with such nonsense? He is doubtless of the opinion that to 
call upon God when Nature is sufficient is a confession of weak- 
ness; superstition is reprehensible whether it is connected with 


46 Polyoratious, ed. Migne, op. ott., CXIX, lib. ii, cap. xxix, 475; trans. 
Cholmeley, op. cit., p. 95. 

47 Ahasveri Fritschi Medicus peccans, sive Tractatus de peccatis medicorum, 
an 1684, Conclusio V, p. 27. See also his Conclusio VIII, pp. 
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religious faith or with the practices of black magic. He stands 
complacently upon the principles of natural magic; he is a success- 
ful physician; and, moreover, his digestion is good. Therefore, 
his study is but little upon the Bible. 

This particular Doctor and his apothecaries, moreover, are 
guilty of certain frauds and abuses of privilege which net each 
of them a substantial profit. How is this end accomplished? I 
have been unable to find any law or edict promulgated before 
1511 designed to regulate the practice of physicians and to con- 
trol the traffic of chemists in England ;** and fourteenth century 
allusions to abuses prevalent among medical fraternities are 
scant.*® But a brief review of the violent controversy waged 
about the middle of the seventeenth century between Christopher 
Merritt and his opponents regarding the malpractices of physicians 
and apothecaries of that time may throw some light upon the 
probable condition of affairs in Chaucer’s day; abuses deep-rooted 
and guarded by tradition may well persist for three hundred 
years or more. Mr. Merritt charges among other things that the 
apothecaries of his time load medicines with honey and other 
cheaper ingredients and leave out those of greater value, that they 
repeat long courses of physic unadvisedly and needlessly when 
nothing or very little is necessary to be done, and that they put 
what rates they please on their simples and compounds. 


48 See The Law of Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecartes, London, 1767, 
beginning with Henry the Eighth’s ‘‘Act for Appointing of Physicians and 
Surgeons,’’ 1511. South says, ‘‘In 1215 the ecclesiastics were debarred by 
order of Pope Innocent III from undertaking any operation involving the 
shedding of blood. . . . By two subsequent decrees, the one issued by Pope 
Boniface the Eighth at the close of the thirteenth century and the second 
by Pope Clement the Fifth about the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
surgery was formally separated from physic, and the priests were absolutely 
forbidden to practice the art,’’ op. cit., p. 12. In Chaucer’s day the Doctor 
of Physic was much superior in dignity and authority to the Doctor of 
Surgery. The decree of Emperor Frederick II of Sicily for the regulation 
of the education of physicians of the School of Salernum is of interest. 
According to this decree ‘‘the physician was compelled to visit his patients 
twice daily, and even once at night if called. For his attendance he was 
permitted to charge a per dtem fee of at most half a tarenus (14 cents) 
for patients residing within the city. For calls without the city the utmost 
legal fee per diem was three tareni (85 cents) if the physician’s traveling 
expenses were paid, and four tareni ($1.13) if he paid his own expenses. 
All druggist’s commissions and personal interest in drug-stores were abso- 
lutely forbidden,’’ H. E. Handerson, The School of Salernum, pp. 43-44. 
See also Cholmeley, op. cit., p. 106 for the text of the decree. 

49 See The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, ed. Skeat, C, 
IX, 291-297; The Testament of Cressid, ed. Skeat, VIII, 240-253; Wright’s 
Political Songs (Camden Soc.), p. 333. 
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But their principal Art of all (he continues) is to cry up and bring unto 
patients such unworthy Physicians, who through covetousncss do, or through 
meanness of parts, must comply with the Apothecaries Interest; and such 
Practisers they extol and cry up for good Physicians; and such without 
doubt the whole Company will raise into fame and practice. But such as 
write only for the good of the Patient, and not for the benefit of the 
Apothecary ... they will endeavor to prevent thcir calling in, or shuffle 
out. Now this good Apothecaries Physician they describe by his frequent 
though needless visits, but especially the multitude of his Bills by his visiting 
twice a day or oftener (a very careful and painful Dr.) and by his writing 
new Medicines . .. making an Apothecaries Shop in the Paticnt’s House, 
planting Cupboards and Windows with Glasses and Galley-Pots, and not a 
quarter of the whole made uso of. He prescribes a medicine for every 
slight complaint, and never goes away from the Patient, or the Patient 
from him, without a Bill, for fear of the Apothecaries grumbling.5°0 


Another author writing anonymously quite agrees with Dr. Mer- 
ritt. He brings from observation still further charges: 


Physicians all, or most prescribe their Bills in terms so obscure that they 
force all chance patients to repair to their own Apothecaries, pretending a 
particular secret, which only they have the key to unlock; whereas in effect 
it’s no other than the commonest of Medicines, disguised under an unusual 
name, on design to direct you to an Apothecary, between whom and tho 
Physician there is a private compact of going snips. ... The consequence 
hercof as to your particular patient is a double fraud; and as to Apothe- 
caries in general, their number bearing the proportion of at least ten parts 
to one of noted Physicians, to whom allowing each his Covenant Apothecary, 
who constituting but one part of the ten, the remaining nine parts of the 
number are compelled either to sit still or to Quack for a Livelyhood.... 
All Accomplished Physicians are likewise exposed to the manifest injurics 
from those Covenant Apothecaries, who being scnt for by the Patients, nfter 
a short essay of a Cordial will overpower them by persuasions to call in a 
Doctor who shall be no other than his Covenant Physician, by which means 
the former Physician ... shall be passed by. And should it happen, the 
sense of gradtitude of the Patient should engage him to continue the use of 
his former Physician, yet this Covenant Apothecary shall privately cavil at 
every Bill and impute the appearance of every small pain... to his ill 
address in the Art of Physick, and shall not give over before he hath intro- 
duced his Covenantcer, whose authority in the fraud of a Physick Bill he 
supposes to be most necessary.51 


This anatomy of seventeenth century abuses doubtless describes 
more or less accurately the relations existing between Chaucer’s 
Doctor, perhaps such an ‘‘Apothecaries Physician,’’ and his 
chemists, ‘‘Covenant Apothecaries.’? The Doctor’s prosperity 


50 Christopher Merritt, 4 Short View of the Frauds and Abuses Committed 
by Apothecurtcs, London, 1669, pp. 14-15. See also Lex Talionis, or a Short 
Reply to Dr. Merritt’s Books, London, 1660, pp. 7 ff.; A Discourse Seiting 
forth the Unhappy Condition of the Practice of Physick in London, London, 
1670, by Jonathan Goddard; Merritt, Self-Conviction, London, 1670, and A 
Short Reply to the Postscript, 1670; the anonymous Medice oura Tcipsum, 
1671; Robert Pitt, The Frauds and Villantes of the Common Practice of 
Physick, London, 1705. 


51 The Accomplisht Physician, the Honest Apothecary, and the Skilful 
Surgeon, London, 1670, pp. 74-75. 
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witnesses to the success of their ‘‘private compact of going snips’’ 
—and their friendship is of long standing. 

And finally, Chaucer suggests that his good Doctor so loves 
gold that he is inclined to prescribe aurum potabule upon every 
convenient occasion, not necessarily for the good of the patient 
(though ‘‘gold in physick is a cordial’’*?) but because a little of 
it greatly increases the price of the medicine. Dr. Merritt notes 
a like practice in his day: ‘‘To advance the prices, you shall 
hardly ever see a Bill without Bezoar or Pearls in it, to make 
people think them very chargeable; whereas sometimes there is 
not above a grain or two of these dear ingredients in it, and a 
few grains of these or Ambergrise doubles or trebles the price 
of the Medicines, and are sure never to be omitted in their Bills, 
besides the gilding of the Pills, and covering their Boluses and 
Electuaries with gold (which have only an imaginary and no real 
use in Medicines so used) much inhanseth their prices, and a rich 
Cordial inserted exceedingly advaneceth most of their Bills.’’5* So 
by gilding his cheap pills and charging high prices for them, by 
covering the electuaries** received from his Covenant Apothecaries 
with a film of gold, and by putting a few drops of aurum pota- 
bile into his cordials, Chaucer’s Doctor is provided with such 
wealth that he is able to make a pilgrimage to Canterbury ar- 
rayed in clothes of a blood-red and blueish-grey color lined with 
taffeta and thin silk. He is, we may presume, the complete 
fourteenth century physician. 

Thus Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk is, as we have seen, a 
curious compound of contradictory elements, which make his 
character second only to that of the Wife of Bath®® in complexity. 
He acknowledges that he is acquainted with the works of sundry 
great medical authorities of ancient times, but one might suspect 
that the medical treatises with which he is thoroughly familiar 
are perhaps as mythical as those of the old Esculapius; he is 
grounded in astrology, but it is to be feared that his observance 


52In a later paper I wish to discuss fully gold as an ingredient of 
medical compounds. 

53 Op. ott., p. 17. 

54On the compounding of electuaries, see Arnoldus de Villa Nova, Opera 
omnia, Basileae, 1524, p. 463; Constantinus Africanus, op. ott., pp. 202, 270- 
4; Haly filius Abbas, op. ctt., lib. X, cap. vii, viii. 

558ee my study, ‘‘More About Chaucer’s Wife of Bath,’’ PMLA, 
XAXXVII, pp. 30-51. 
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of ‘‘hours’’ and his astrological images are potent somewhat less 
because they contain the power of the stars than because he knows 
how to play upon human credulity; he may possibly understand 
all about alchemy and the Elixir of Life, but one doubts whether 
the gilding of his pills and electuaries is meant to be as power- 
ful in working cures as in transmuting the base metal in his 
purse into pure gold; perhaps his pleasant association with his 
apothecaries is so much in the nature of a closed corporation that 
patients are practically excluded from sharing in the profits; he 
may be a pious man who has no time for reading the Bible or a 
rank materialist who contemns religion—we are not sure. In 
fact, we are not quite sure about anything in the Doctor’s char- 
acter. Chaucer has created him so. And it is this very uncertain- 
ty as to his honesty, his honor, his learning, and his sincerity 
which lends a certain life-like complexity to his character and 
actions; it is this human contradictoriness which the author— 
doubtless with much twinkling of eyes and thrusting of tongue 
in cheek—seizes upon and develops by suggestion. The result is 
not merely a description but a work of art—that very human and 
complex Doctor of Phisyk himself. 


ODYSSEY, SEVENTH BOOK, AS KNOWN TO 
PETRARCH 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 
Yale University 


Some one has said that, for sustained beauty, the Seventh and 
Eighth Books of the Odyssey are incomparable in all literature. 
However that may be, it is a curious and perhaps not wholly un- 
important fact that Petrarch, who was the possessor of a complete 
Latin translation of the Odyssey by 1367,1 and who died in 1374, 
found time in this interval to draw upon the Seventh Book in the 
composition of one of his moral treatises, and in his Latin trans- 
lation of Boccaccio’s tale of Griselda. The moral treatise is that 
On the Avoidance of Avarice,? in which he uses as illustrations 
the various articles fashioned of gold which Ulysses views in the 
palace of Alcinous.® 

In 1354* Petrarch acquired a manuscript of Homer in the or- 
iginal, but his ignorance of Greek was such that he could make 


1Nolhac, Pétrarque et l’Humanisme, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 165 (cf. 164). 
Petrarch paid for the translation of Homer (Nolhac, pp. 162-3), as well as 
for the transcription, illumination, binding, ete. Thus he writes in his copy 
of the Latin Iliad, sent to him, it appears, in 1365 (Nolhac, pp. 164, 166): 
‘‘Domi scriptus, Patavi ceptus, Ticini perfectus, Mediolani illuminatus, et 
ligatus anno 1369,’’ the illumination having been carried on while he was 
in attendance on the lords of Milan in 1368 for the wedding of Violante 
Visconti to Prince Lionel of England (cf. Cook, ‘‘The Last Months of 
Chaucer’s Earliest Patron,’’ Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sctences, Vol. 
XXI, pp. 74 ff.; Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 166; Vol. I, p. 118. As for the credit 
due to Petrarch for the translation of Homer, Nolhac has given a definite 
opinion. Thus in Vol. I, p. 21: ‘‘La traduction qu’il en fit faire, de con- 
cert avec Boccace, quelque informe qu’elle paraisse, n’en a pas moins révélé 
& ces deux précurseurs de ]’hellénisme, et aussi aux premiéres générations 
de la Renaissance, le monde poétique d’Homére.’’ Cf. Vol. II, p. 163: ‘‘Tl 
n’y a donc pas contradiction entre les deux amis: 1’un [Boccaccio] a 
acquis, de ses deniers, le premier manuscrit d’Homére qui soit venu & 
Florence; l’autre [Petrarch] a donné & Léon Pilate la rémunération nécessaire 
pour le travail exécuté & l]’aide de ce manuscrit.’’ Nolhac’s opinion rests 
upon a passage in Petrarch’s Sen. 16 (15).1, which he quotes in Vol. II, 
p. 162: ‘‘Unde Ciceronem exspectabam habui Homerum, quique grecus ad 
mea venit mea opera et impensa factus est latinus, et nune inter latinos 
volens mecum habitat.’’ 


2 Sen. 6. 8: Opera, 1581, p. 550. 
8 Od. 7. 88 ff. 
4 Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 132. 
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nothing of it.. Nevertheless, his enthusiasm prompted him to 
write:* ‘‘I am delighted with the aspect of Homer; and, as often 
as I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, [lustrious 
bard, with what pleasure should I listen to thy song if my sense 
of hearing were not obstructed !’’ 

The manuscript in question was presented to him by Nicolas 
Sigeros, envoy of the Greek emperor to the West, on his return 
to Constantinople. In 1426 it was in the library of Pavia, en- 
tered under the title: ‘‘Hlomeri Yllias in mediocri volumine 
scriptus in papiro in littera greca. Sig. ecexxxv,’’ the Odyssey 
being included under this heading. In August, 1439, the volume 
was lent to Pier Candido Decembri from the Pavia lhbrary.’ 

The original from which the translation for Petrarch was made 
was quite another codex. This is probably one concerning which 
Petrarch wrote to Boccaccio on Aug. 18, 1364, to the effect that 
he knew of a Homer at Padua, which he could doubtless purchase, 
though it was inferior to the one he had himself obtained from 
Sigeros. Boccaccio seems to have acquired it soon after, for we 
find Pilatus engaged upon it in Florence by October, 1360.° 

The personality of the translator is thus described by Gibbon 
(ed. Bury, Vol. VII, pp. 120-1): 


In the year one thousand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, 
whose name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger 
in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual 
stipend, and devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor who taught the 
language in the Western countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo 
might disgust the most eager disciple: he was clothed in the mantle of a 
philosopher, or a mendicant; his countcnance was hideous; his face was 
overshadowed with black hair; his beard long and uncombed; his deport- 
ment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor could he grace his 
discourse with the ornaments or even the perspicacity of Latin eloquence. 

. . In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time; he 
enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man.® 


5 He was acquainted with the first-century Homerus Latinus, an abstract 
in 1075 (1070) hexameters, of which half are concerned with Books I to V 
of the Iliad (Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 181, 239). 


6 Fam. 9.2, in Gibbon’s translation (ed. Bury, Vol. VII, p. 120). 
7 Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 132; Vol. I, pp. 101-2. 
8 Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 159-60, and Boccaccio’s statement (ibid., p. 162). 


® For other accounts of Pilatus, see Hodius (Hody), De Grecis Illustribus, 
London, 1742, pp. 2-11; De Sade, Mémoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque, Vol. 
III, pp. 625-6, 632-4, 670-3; Voigt, Dte Wtederbelebung des Classischen 
Altertums, 3d ed., Vol. II, pp. 109-112; Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und 
Werke, pp. 474 ff.; Hortis, Studj sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio, pp. 502- 
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In his copy of Pilatus’ version of the Iliad, Petrarch wrote a 
number of marginal annotations. In the first of these he passes 
judgment on the literalness of the translator’s rendering in the 
words of Jerome,’° taken from the latter’s preface to his version 
of the chronological tables of Eusebius. These words are to the 
effect that Homer, translated word for word into Latin, or even 
presented in Greek prose, would, though actually a most eloquent 
poet,?? appear almost unintelligible. Nolhac, while admitting that 
Pilatus was too ignorant to follow another method, adds: ‘‘But 
we must not forget that this formless work was, in default of a 
better, a precious revelation to the early masters of the Re- 
naissance.’’ 

One illustration of the value to poets of Pilatus’ ‘‘crib’’ to the 
Odyssey is afforded by Petrarch’s adaptation from the Seventh 
Book (73-4), alluded to above, and its expansion by Chaucer’ in 
the Clerk’s Tale (432-7) : 

Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevinesse 

In all that lond, that she ne coude apese, 

And wysly bringe hem alle in reste and ese. 
Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 


If gentil men, or othere of hir contree, 
Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon. 


My interest in the Seventh Book of Pilatus’ version, awakened 
by this indebtedness of Chaucer, has led me to prepare it for 
publication, the rather since, except for a few reproductions of 
very brief passages,’* and these not always printed correctly, only 
the first canto of each of the two epics has been published,?® so 
far as I am aware. 


8; Nolhac, op. ctt., Vol. II, pp. 156-160; Sandys, Hist. Classical Scholarship, 
Vol. II, pp. 8-9. 


10Cf. Var. 25; Fam. 24.12; Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 160. 


11Compare, for example, the following lines (122-6) from Cotterill’s 
translation: 

Here too, laden with fruit, stands planted a flourishing vineyard. 
Part is a place for the drying—a leveled space in the open, 
Parched by the heat of the sun; in another they gather the bunches, 
Tread in another the vat; and in front hang berries unripened, 
Casting the flower, but the rest is already beginning to purple. 

12 Vol. II, p. 171. 


18 See my article, ‘‘Chaucer’s Griselda and Homer’s Arete,’’ Amer. Jour. 
Phil., Vol. XXXIX (1918), pp. 75-8. 


14 See Hortis, p. 508, note 2; Voigt, Vol. II, p. 111, note 4; Nolhac, 
Vol. II, p. 171, note 1. 


15 Hortis, pp. 543-576. 
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The copy of the Odyssey belonging to the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale of Paris’* is beautifully executed on vellum,?”? with illuminated 
capitals at the beginning of each book, and smaller illuminations 
marking the beginnings of paragraphs, which, for the most part, 
coincide with the familiar ones of modern texts. The manuscript 
is 7880.2 of the Fonds Latin, volume I containing the Lliad. 
Other copies are said to exist at Padua, Stuttgart, and Breslau.” 

In the transcript printed below (folios 47b-52b), I have sup- 
plied the capitals, which occur in the manuscript only at the be- 
ginnings of books, expanded the contractions, written consonantal 
4 and wu as j and v, numbered the lines, and modernized the punc- 
tuation. Where the renderings are most inexact, I have suggested 
better English words, and have supplied a few other annotations. 
That the scribe was sometimes careless, or that his copy was not 
always perfectly legible, is suggested by such miswritings as ere+ 
and ereo (86, 89), nec (215), nam (239), and the omissions in 
148, 155, 300. 

The original from which Pilatus wrought his translation must, 
to all appearances, have been MS. 613 of St. Mark’s Library at 
Venice. To this conclusion we are led by the fact that, of all the 
manuscripts listed by Allen in his recent edition of the Odyssey,?® 
only three, and these all Venetian, contain line 177° (see Allen’s 
note), and, of these three, only MS. 613 is earlier than the 15th 
century.?° Moreover, as a slight confirmation, the reading Zoya 
venovtat, line 26, is also found in this codex”! (ef. Allen’s note 


16 Formerly in the library of the castle of Pavia, whence it was borrowed 
by Decembri in 1439, along with Petrarch’s Greek manuscript (above, p. 26) ; 
see Nolhac, Vol. I, pp. 102-3. 

17 By Petrarch’s secretary, Giovanni Malpaghini, the same who wrote the 
Iliad, and the beginning of Petrarch’s Canzontere in Vatican MS. 3195, ac- 
cording to Nolhac, Vol. I, pp. 118-9. I have deposited a reduced facsimile 
of Book VII in the Library of Yale University. 

18 Voigt, Vol. II, p. 112. 

19 Homert Opera, 2d ed., pp. viii-xi. 

20 Ludwich (Homers Odyssea, 1889, Vol. I, p. 153) ignores the other two, 
and states that 177°, which he believes existed, is erased; im the sixteenth- 
century Stuttgart MS. (cf. Ludwich, p. XI; Allen, p. xi), the Latin transla- 
tion made by Manuel Chrysoloras has Pilatus’ rendering: ‘‘Post 177 
lacuna uno versu eraso effecta M [MS. 613]; olim sequebatur, ni fallor, 95; 
interpretationem ‘nam postquam oenautt et affirmatt aninum cibo’ add. Z’”’ 
[Stuttgart MS.]. But it is important to observe Nolhac’s statement (op. 
ot., Vol. II, p. 171, note 1): ‘‘Chrysoloras n’a jamais traduit 1’Odyssée.’’ 
Cf. Voigt, Vol. II, p. 112. This is therefore Pélatus’ version. 

21 Here Ludwich does not classify the reading of MS. 613. 
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with the class which he designates as e, p. xiii, to which our MS., 
U5, belongs). 
The following description is by La Roche:*? 


Codex Venetus Nr. 613, in der Marcusbibliothek, chart. in 4°, Sec. XIII, 
enthalt auf 296 Bl. die ganze Odyssee mit Scholien und die Batrachomy- 
omachie. Dindorf Praef. p. IV hat die Handschrift beschrieben und die 
Scholien zu den vier ersten Bichern herausgegeben; der Codex enthalt aber 
nicht blos zu diesen, sondern zu allen Biichern sehr reichhaltige Scholien, unter 
denen die erklirenden mit den sogenannten Scholia minora (V)_ iiberein- 
stimmen, woraus sich auch viele in den zuletzt genannten vorkommende 
Fehler beesern lassen. Der Text des Venetus 613 gehért zu den besten und 
ist bei weitem sorgfaltiger geschrieben als der des Harleianus.28 Das Iota 
ist subscribiert, fehlt aber viel seltener als in anderen Odysseehandschriften: 
Betonung und Interpunction sind genau. Vier Hinde schrieben an dem 
Text: die erste ist die eleganteste, von derselben sind auch die meisten 
Scholien und die Correcturen des Textes. Wo der Codex von der ersten 
Hand geschrieben ist, da stehen 18 bis 19, wo er von zweiter und dritter 
Hand geschrieben ist je 20, und wo er von vierter Hand geschrieben ist 23 
Verse auf einer Seite. Der letzte Abschreiber verfuhr mit grosser Nach- 
lassigkeit und hat viele Verse ausgelassen, die dann von der ersten Hand 
erganzt sind. Die Handschrift hat auch noch Aristarchische Zeichen, aber 
nur den Obelus und Asteriscus: auch die Diastole und das in Homerhand- 
schriften vorkommende Hyphen (z. B. a 16, 6 24, » 70, v 5, & 108, o 544, 
t 202) stehen in dieser Handschrift. 


A few details may be added from the subsequent article by 
Ludwich in the Konigsberg University publication, Condit: Prus- 
siarum Regni Memoriam Anniversariam die XVIII Januarti MDC- 
[CC]LXXI, ete. Ludwich ealls the manuscript a large quarto, 
and characterizes it as an admirable (prastantissimum) book. The 
number of leaves is 302, not 296; of these, 2 and 3 are of parch- 
ment, and the rest of paper. On 10° begins the Odyssey, with 
numerous interlinear and marginal scholia. Of the four scribes, 
the first wrote 1.1-4.161; 4.482-8.19; 8.341-11.550; and 13.63-387. 
Accordingly, the whole of our Seventh Book is in this, the most 
elegant of all the hands. Occasionally a Latin comment or paral- 
lel has been inserted; thus, for example, on 7.241, Aen. 2.3. At 
the end of the Odyssey we have, in the second hand: 


22 Die Homertsche Textkritik im Alterthum, 1866, pp. 480-1. 


23 Thus described by La Roche, p. 479: ‘‘Codex Harleianus, im Britischen 
Museum, Nr. 5674, membr. in fol. min. Sec. XIII. enthalt auf 150 BI. die 
ganze Odyssee mit Scholien,’’ etc. Ludwich (op. ctt., Vol. I, p. X) assigns 
to these two a place immediately after the papyrus fragments (A), the two 
Laurentian manuscripts of the tenth (or eleventh) century (F and G = ..8 
and Lé Allen), and the Heidelberg MS. of 1201 (P = Pal. Allen). 
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Téios, ovv GeQ, tis SAns ’Odvocelas 
(The end, by the help of God, of the whole Odyssey). At the 
end of the book are various short pieces, of which the first may 
serve as a specimen: 


Tyfer piv Awéva ahwme xodvpevdéa paontwv- 
[yer 8’adte yoaqets otiyov totatov éxtoAunevov. 
(Glad is the sailor at reaching the deep expanse of his harbor; 
Glad is the scribe when he sees his last line brought to an end). 
How the manuscript found its home in the Marciana may be 
left for the future to determine. 


ODYSSEY, BOOK SEVEN 


Sic hic tunc orabat multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
Puellam autem ad civitatem tulit potentia mularum. 
Hec autem, quando jam sui patris gloriosas domos venit, 
Stare fecit vere in vestibulis; fratres autem ipsam circum 
Stoterunt, immortalibus similes; qui leviter a curru [5] 
Mulas solverunt, vestemque tulerunt intra. ai 
Ista autem ad thalamum suum ibat; urebat autem sibi ignem 
Vetula ab Epyro, in thalamo conversans, Eurimedusa, 
Quam quondam ab Epyro naves tulerunt ex utraque parte trahend[e], 
Alcynoi autem ipsam in honorem dederunt, ob hoc quod omnibus [10] 
Pheycibus dominabatur, deum autem sicuti populus audiebat; 
Que nutrivit Nausicaam, albam brachia, in atriis. 
Hec ipsi ignem urebat, et intus cenam preparabat. 

Et tune Ulixes surrexit, civitatem ut veniret; circum autem Athena 
Multam caliginem fudit, amicubilia sentiens, Ulixi, [15] 
Ne aliquis Pheycorum magnanimorum, cum obviavisset, 

Truffaretur verbis, interrogaretque quis esset. 

Sed quando jam debebat civitatem intrare desiderativam, 

Ibi ipsi obviavit dea, glaucopis Athena, 

Virgini assimilata juveni calpin tenenti, [20] 
Stetique ante ipsum. Hic autem interrogavit divus Ulixes: 

‘*O filia, non jam me domum viri conduxeris 

Aleynoi, qui istis hominibus dominatur? 
Etenim ego forensis miser hue venio, 
Procul a longa terra; ex hoc neminem cognosco [25] 
Hominum qui hance civitatem et opcra possident.’’ 
Huic autem dixit dea, glaucopis Athena: 
‘‘Tibi certe ego, forensis pater, domum quam mihi precipis 
Ostendam, quia patrem irreprehensibilem juxta habitat. 
Sed vade tacite talem; ego viam conducam. [30] 
Neminem hominum respicias nee interroga; 
Non enim forenscs isti valde homines recipiunt, 
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[48°] Nee amicantes diligunt qui aliunde venerit. 
Navibus cavis isti confisi velocibus, 
Undam magnam transeunt, quia ipsis dedit terram movens; 
Horum naves cite sicuti penna vel cogitamen.’’ 

Sic vere vociferata precessit Pallas Athena 
Fortiter; hic autem postea post vestigia ibat dee. 
Hune autem Pheyces navibus gloriosi non viderunt 
Venientem per civitatem et per ‘ipsos; non certe Athena 
Dimittebat bonicoma, ardua dea; hec jam sibi caliginem 
Divinam fudit, amicabilia sentiens, Ulixi. 


Admirabatur autem Ulixes de portubus et navibus undique equalibus, 


Ipsorumque heroum foris et menibus longis 

Altis, palis congrue clausis, mirum videri. 

Sed quando jam ad imperatoris gloriosas domos venerunt, 

Istis autem sermonem incepit dea, glaucopis Athena: 
‘‘Ista jam, forensis pater, domus quam mihi precipis 

Ostendere; invenies autem a Jove nutritos imperatores 


Epulas comedentes. Tu autem intro venias, nec aliquid animo 


Dubita; audax certe vir in omnibus melior 
Operibus est, quamvis et aliqua aliunde venerit. 
Dominam certe primo rogabis in atriis; 
Ariti atitem nomen est famosum, et a patribus 
Ipsis qui genuerunt Alcynoum imperatorem. 
Nausythoum quidem primo Neptunus, terram movens, 
Genuit, et Perivia, feminarum specie optima, 
Junior filia magnanimi Eurymedontis, 
Qui tunc altanimis Gigantibus dominabatur. 
Sed hic destruxit populum inhonestum, pefiitque ipse. 
Huic autem Neptunus miscuit, et genuit filium, 
Nausythoum magnanimum, qui Phey[c]as dominabatur; 
Nausythous autem genuit Rixinorem Alcynoemque. 
Hune certe sterilem existentem percussit argentiarcus Apollo 
Nuper uxoratum in atrio, unam solam filiam cum liquit, 
[48°] Aritin. Hanc autem Alcynous fecit uxorem, 
Et ipsam honoravit sicuti nulla in terra honoratur alia 
Quot nunc femine subter viris domum tenent. 
Sic illa valde animo honoratur, et est 
Et ab amicis filiis ac ab Alcynoe 
Et populis, qui ipsam jam deum sicuti respiciunt, 
Salutantque sermonibus quando ambulat per civitatem. 
Non certe intellectu et ipsa caret bono: 
In quibus bonum sentit, et viris lites solvit. 
Si certe tibi illa amicabilia sentiet in animo, 
Spes tibi postea amicos videre, et venire 
Domum ad altam, et tuam ad paternam terram.’’ 

Sic vere vociferata, abiit dea glaucopis Athena 
Per pontum sine fece, liquit autem Scherin gloriose glebe, 
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Venitque ad Marathonem et amplicallem Athenam, [80] 

Intravitque Erecthii studiosam domum. Nam Ulixes 

Alcynoi ad domos ibat gloriosas; multa autem sibi animus 

Commovebat statim antequam eneum ad limen venisset. 

Sicuti certe solis splendor erat vel lune 

Domum per altam magnanimi Alcynoi. [85] 

E[nJei certe muri fixi erant hinc et hinc, 

Usque ad interiorem locum a limine, circumque ornamentum cyanei 
coloris. 

Aureeque janue variam domum intus claudebant, 

Argentea autem ostia in e[n]Jeo stabant limine. 

Argenteumque yperthirium, aureaque boccula. [90] 

Aurei autem ex utraque parte et argentei canes crant, 

Quos Vulcanus ordinavit expertis artibus, 

Domum ut custodirent magnanimi Alcynoi, 

Immortales existentes et sine senectute diebus omnibus. 

In ipsaque throni circum murum affirmati erant hine et hinc [95] 

Usque ad interiorem a limine per totum. Ibi pepli 

Subtiles benefacti positi erant, opera feminarum. 

Ibi Pheycorum ductores sedebant, 

[49°] Bibentes et comedentes; in abundantia certe habebant. 

Aurei autem juvenes benefactis in sedibus [100] 

Stabant, accensas lampades cum manibus tenentes, 

Lucentes noctibus per domos comedentibus. 

Quinquaginta autem erant famule per domum femine; 

Alique certe molunt molendino cerealem fructum; 

Alique telas texunt et colos torquent [105] 

Sedentes—sicuti folia alte populi; 

Benetextis a linteaminibus procul funditur humidum oleum. 

In quantum Pheyces ultra omnes scientifici viros 

Navem citam in ponto ut ducant, in tantum femine 

Telam artificiose facere; ultra ipsis dedit Athena [110] 

Opera scire valde pulcra, et sensus bonos. 

Extra autem claustrum, magnum viridarium juxta portas, 

Quadrjugerum; circum autem clausura fabricata ex utraque parte. 

Ibique arbores longe orte florifere— 

Ochne et rie, et pomaria gloriosum fructum facientia, [115] 

Syleque dulces, et olive florifere. 

Harum numquam fructus perit neque deficit 

Hyeme nec estate annualis, sed valde semper, 

Zephyrea flante, hec pullulant aliaque maturescunt; 

Ochni in ochni senescit, pomum autem in pomo, [120] 

Nam in uva uva, ficus in ficu. 

Ibi autem ipsi multum fructifcra vinea irradicata est, 

Huius altera certe, thilopedhon, plano in loco 

Plantata in sole; alteram vero vindimiant, 

Alias autem calcant. Antequam acerbe sunt, [125] 
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Florem cum dimiserant, alie autem crescunt. 

Ibi autem ornati loci herbarum in ultimo viridarii; 
Omnes sunt semper florentes. 

Atque duo fontes; una per ortum totum 

Dividitur, altera ex alia parte per claustri limen fluit 
Atque per domum altam, unde hauriunt cives. 

[49>] Talia vere Alcynoi deorum erant gloriosa dona. 

Ibi stans admirabatur multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
Nam postquam jam de omnibus proprio admiratus animo, 
Velociter super limen intravit domum intro. 

Invenit autem Pheycorum ductores atque principes 

Libantes calicibus benecircumspecto Argiphonti, 

Cui ultimo libabant quando recordati essent lecti. 

Nam hic venit per domum multa tolerans divus Ulixes, 
Multam caliginem habens, quam sibi circum fundebat Athena, 
Donec venit ad Aritin et Alecynoum imperatorem. 

Donec jam Aritis posuit in genibus manus Ulixes, 

Et tunc jam ab ipso retro fusus est diviniter missus aer. 

ili autem muti facti sunt in domo virum cum videruat, 
Admirabantur aspicientes. Hic autem deprecabatur Ulixes: 

‘¢ Ariti, filia Rixinoris antithei, 
Tuum maritum tuaque genua deprecor multa passus— 
Hoeque amicos; isti[s] dei prospera dent 
Ad vivendum, et filiis tradant quilibet 
Possessiones in atriis honoremque quicquid populus dedit. 
Nam mihi ductum preparetis ad patriam ut veniam 
Cito, quia diu amicis procul lesiones patior.’’ 

Sic cum dixit, infra sedit super focano in pulveribus 


Juxta ignem; hi autem omnes in extrema facti stant taciturnitate. 


Tarde aut[em] dixit senex heros Echenios, 

Qui jam Pheycorum virorum antegenitus erat, 

Et sermonibus prosperabat, antiqua multa sciens. 

Qui ipsis bene sentiens contionatus, et dixit: 
‘*Aleynoe, non certe hoc melius nec convenit, 

Forensem infra sedere super focano in pulveribus; 

Istique tuum sermonem expectantes retinentur. 

Sed, eya, jam forensem certe in throno argenteo 


Sedere fac, cum ipsum surgere feceris; tu autem preconibus precipe 


Vinum miscere, ut et Jovi delectanti in fulminibus 
[50*] Libemus, qui deprecatores simul venerabiles sequitur; 
Cenam autem forensi custos det intus existentibus.’’ 

Nam postquam hoc audivit sacra potentia Alcynois, 
Manu cum accepit Ulixem bellicosum varii consilii, 
Surgere fecit a focano, et in throno sedere fecit splendido, 
Filium cam surgere fecerat agapinorem Laodamantem, 

Qui ipsum juxta sedebat, maxime autem ipsum diligebat. 
Lavamina manuumque pedisequa vase fudit ferens, 
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Bono, aureo super argenteum lebetem, 
Ut laverentur; anteque benefactam extendit mensam. 
Cererem autem venerabilis custos anteposuit ferens, 
Epulasque multas cum superposuerat, grates agens adstantibus. 
Nam hic bibebat et comedebat multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
[Nam postquam cenavit et affirmavit animum cibo.] 
Et tune preconem affata potentia Alcynoi: 

‘*Pontonoe, cratera cum miscueris, vino dividas 
Omnibus per atrium, ut et Jovi delectanti se in fulminibus 
Libemus, qui deprecatores simul venerabiles sequitur.’’ 

Sic fatus; Pontonous autem dulce vinum miscebat, 
Dedit autem omnibus cum inceperat calicibus. 


Nam postquam libaverunt biberuntque in quantum volebat animus, 


Istis Alcynous contionatus, et vera dixit: 

‘‘ Audiatis, Pheycorum ductores atque principes, 
Ut dicam que michi animus in pectoribus precepit. 
Nunc certe, cum comederitis, quiescatis domum cum veneritis. 
Mane autem senes plures cum vocaveritis, 
Forensem in atrio amicabiliter recipiemus, atque deis 
Sacrificemus sacra bona. Postea autem et pro ductu 
Recordabimur, ut forensis sine labore et tristitia, 
Ductu a nostro, propriam ad paternam terram veniet 
Gaudens, velociter, quamvis et valde procul sit. 
Nec aliquid interim malum et lesionem passus fuerit, 
Antequam hic propriam ad terram venerit; ibi postea 
[50°] Sustinebit quot sibi Fatum Bajulatricesque graves 
Nascenti neverunt lino, quando ipsum genuit mater. 
Si autem aliquis immortalium a celo venerit, 
Aliud aliquid jam sic certe dei caute faciunt; 
Semper enim ab antea dei apparent clari 
Nobis, quando sacrificamus gloriosas hecatombas, 
Comeduntque juxta nos, scdentes ubi et nos. 
Si vero aliquis solus cum venerit obviaverit viator, 
Non occultantur, quia ipsos juxta sumus, 

Sicuti Cyclopesque et agrestes tribus Gigantum.’’ 
Hune autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: 
‘‘Aleynoe, aliud tibi sit in cura sensibus; non certe ego 

Immortalibus assimilo qui celum amplum habent, 

Nee corpore nec etate, sed mortalibus hominibus. 

Quos vos scitis maxime sustinentes calamitatem 

Hominum, istis jam in anxietatibus equalis sum. 

Et adhuec et maxime ego mala narrarem, 

Quot jam omnia deorum voluntate passus fui. 

Sed [mlJe certe cenare dimittatis, anxium licet; 

Non certe odioso ventre pejus aliud 

Est, qui precipit ipsius recordari necessitate, 

Et maxime alicui dum premitur et in sensibus tristitiam habenti. 
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et ee eee fetes, 
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Bic et ego tristitiam certe habeo sensibus; hic autem valde semper 
Comedere precipit et bibere, atque omnium [220] 
Oblivisci me facit quot passus fui, et implere precipit. 
Vos autem festinetis cum die apperenti, 
Ut me miserum ad meam ducatis patriam, 
Et multa passum. Cum videro me linquat seculum 
Possessionem meam famulasque, et altam magnam domum.’’ [225] 
Sic fatus; isti autem omnes laudabant, atque precipiebant 
Ut mitterent forensem, quia secundum conveniens dixit. 
Nam postquam libaverunt biberuntque quantum volebat animus, 
Isti certe dormituri iverunt domum quilibet. 
[51*] Nam hic in atrio relictus divus Ulixes; [230] 
Juxta autem ipsum Ariti et Alcynous dei ydeam habens 
Sedebant; pediseque auferebant instrumenta epularum. 
Istis autem Ariti, alba brachia, incepit sermones; 
Agnovit enim interulam indumentumque vestesque cum viderit— 
Bonas que ipsa fecerat cum pedisequis feminis. [235] 
Et ipsum vociferata, verba pennosa loquebatur: 
‘‘¥Forensis, de hoc te primo ego interrogabo ipsa. 
Quis unde es virorumf Quisque tibi has vestes dedit? 
N{on] jam fatus fuisti per pontum errans huc venisse?’’ 
Hanc autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: [240] 
‘“Grave, imperatrix, continue narrare 
Flagella, quia multa dederunt dii celestes. 
Hoe autem tibi dicam, de quo me interrogas atque perscrutaris. 
Ogygii, aliqua insula, procul in litore jacet, 
Ubi certe Athlantis filia, dolosa Calypso, [245] 
Habitat bonicoma, ardua dea. Nemo ipsi 
Miscetur nec deorum nec mortalium hominum, 
Sed me miserum ad domum ejus duxit demon 
Solum, quia michi navem citam splendido fulgure 
Jupiter, cum percussit, cremavit medio in nigro ponto, [250] 
Ubi alii certe omnes corrupti fuerunt boni socii. 
Nam ego, tropin brachiis cum accepi navis undique trahende, 
Per novem dies ferebar. In decima autem, in nocte nigra, 
Insulam ad Ogygiin appropinquaverunt dei, ubi Calypso 
Habitat bonicoma, ardua dea. Que me cum receperat, [255] 
Amicabiliter diligebat et nutriebat, atque fatebatur 
Facere immortalem et sine senectute dicbus omnibus; 
Sed meum nunquam animum in pectoribus fiectebat. 
Ibi certe septem annis expectabam firmiter, vestesque semper 
Lacrimis madefaciebam quas michi immortales dedit Calypso. [260] 
Sed quando jam octavus michi circuens annus venit, 
Et tune jam precepit festinans ut redirem, 
[51°] Jovis ob preceptum ullum, et intellectus mutatus fuit ipsius. 
Misit autem in navi multorum ligaminum, multamque dedit 
Cererem et vinum dulce, et immortalibus vestibus induit; [265] 
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Ventum autem misit sine lesione hylaremque. 

Septem et decem quidem navigabam diebus, pontum transiens; 
In octava decima apparuerunt montes umbrosi 

Terre vestre. Gavisa autem michi amicabilis anima, 
Infortunato vere; certe debebam adhuc simul adesse calamitati 
Multe, quam michi suscitavit Neptunus terram movens, 
Qui michi, cum suscitaverat ventos, impedivit vada, 
Incitavitque mare ineffabile. Non autem unda 
Dimittebat navem misere suspirantem duci; 

Hance certe postea procella dispersit. Nam ego 
Natans hanc undam incidi, donec me terre 

Vestre appropinquavit, ferens, ventusque et aqua. 

Ubi michi exeunti vim fecit unda in terra, 

Lapidibus in magnis cum percusserat, et in gravi loco. 
Sed cum retrocessi, nabam iterum donec veni 

Ad fluvium; ibi michi apparuit locus optimus, 

Planus a lapidibus; et cohopertura erat venti. 

Ac cecidi semianimis, atque ambrosia nox 

Venit. Ego autem procul dyipetei fluvii 

Cum exivi, in thamnis dormivi, circumque folia 
Involvi; somnum autem deus immensum fudit. 

Ibi certe in foliis, amico contristatus animo, 
Quiescebam nocturnus, et in mane, et in medio die; 
Intravit tunc sol, et me dulcis somnus dimisit. 
Pedisequas autem in litore tue intellexi filie 

Ludentes; in illis ipea erat similis deabus. 

Hance rogavi; hec autem non de intentione fefellit bona, 
Sicuti non sperares juniorem, cum obviavisset, 

Facere; semper certe juniores stultitias agunt. 

Que michi cererem dedit satis atque nigrum vinum, 
[52*] Et lavit in fluvio, et michi has vestes dedit. 

Hec tibi, contristatus, secundum veritatem narravi.’’ 

Huic autem Alcynous respondit, clamavitque: 
‘<Forensis, certe hoc laudabile non intellexit 
Filia mea, ob hoc quia [non] te cum pedisequis feminis 
Duxit ad nostram; tu certe primam rogavisti.’’ 

Hunc autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: 
‘*Heros, non ob hoc irreprehensibilem redarguas puellam. 
Hee certe precepit cum pedisequis sequi, 

Sed ego nolebam; pertimui verecundansque, 
Ne forte et tuus animus iratus esset, cum vidisses; 
Invidi enim sumus in terra tribus hominum.’’ 

Huic autem Alcynous retribuit, clamavitque: 
‘¢Forensis, non michi talis in pectoribus amica anima 
Vane ut iratus essem; meliora autem convenientia omnia. 
Utinam Jupiter pater et Athena et Apollo, 

Talis existens qualis es, ea sentiens que ego, 


[270] 


[275] 


[280] 


[285] 


[290] 


[295] 


[300] 


[305] 


[310] 
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Filiam meam haberes, et meus gener vocatus eases, 
Hic manens; domum autem ego et poseessiones darem, 
Si volens maneres. Nolentem autem nemo tenebit [315] 
Pheycorum; non hoc amicum Jovi patri fiat. 
Ductum autem sic ego presagio, ut bene scias, 
Cras. Tune tu quidem, domitus somno, 
Dormies; isti autem ducent quiete, donec jam veneris 
Ad patriam tuam et domum, et si quo tibi amicabile est ire, [320] 
Licet et valde multum longius sit Euboie, 
Quam procul fantur esse qui ipsam viderunt 
Populorum nostrorum, quando flavum Radamanthen 
Ducerunt visurum Tytion, terre filium. 
Et certe hi illuc venerunt, et sine labore tulerunt [325] 
Die illo, et retroversi fuerunt domum retro. 
Scies autem ipse in sensibus quantum optime 
Naves mee, et juvenes reverberare mare remo.’’ 
[52>] Sic fatus; gavisus autem multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
Orans autem dixit, verbum fatus, nominavitque: [330] 
‘Jupiter pater, utinam quot dixit perficiat omnia 
Alcynous, hujus certe per vitam donantem terram 
Inextincta fama sit; ego autem ad patriam veniam.’’ 

Sic hi certe hec alterutrum narrabant. 
Vocavit autem Ariti alba brachia pedisequas, [335] 
Strata sub porticu ut ponerent, et cultras bonas 
Purpureasque extendere, sternereque desuper tapetas, 
Vestesque imponere, mollibus desuperque cohoperire. 
He iverunt ab atrio, lumen cum manibus tenentes. 
Nam postquam stravere densum lectum festinantes, [340] 
Hortate sunt Ulixem adstantes verbis: 
‘‘Surge dormiturus, O forensis, factus autem tibi lectus.’? 

Sic fate; isti autem placibile apparuit dormire. 
Sic hic ibi quieseabat multa tolerans divus Ulixes, 
Perforatis in lectis, sub testudine magnisona. [345] 
Alcynous autem dormiebat in interiori domus alte; 
Ante autem mulier domina lectum preparavit et cubile. 


Textual notes.—1 Cf. 133, 139, 177, 329, 344. 7 sibi: for her; cf. 41, 
140. 9 ex utraque parte trahende: (final e miswritten as c) curved (Gr. 
duqiéiiooa); cf. 252. 12 atriis: halls, palace; ef. 53, 150, 190 (sing. 
for aaa and 65. 14 civitatem: to the city. 15 amicabilia sentiens: 
with kindly purpose; cf. 42, 75. 17 truffaretur: should mock. 18 desider- 
ativam: lovely. 19 glaucopis (tha Greek word adapted): flashing-eyed; 
ef. 27, 47, 78. 

20 calpin (the Greek word adapted): pitcher. 26 opera: works, trans- 
lating Egya, a variant for yauav, land. 30 sed: cf. 46, 60, 118, 162, 215, 
248, 305 (always translating GAAd), and see nam, 81; talem: thus, 31 in- 
terroga: interrogas? 32 valde: gladly. 35 terram movens: LEarth-shaker; 
ef. 56, 271. 37 Cf. 78, 236; but 298, 308; vociferata: saying; cf. 78, 236. 
38 fortiter: for a correcter rendering see 135, 194. 


41 ardua: dread, awful; cf. 246, 255; dimittebat; rather, per-; so 215, 
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974. 65 atrio: hall; ef. 180, 230, 339, and 12. 73: Cf. 292. 74: Thus 
rendered by Cotterill: Whom she befriends, nay even the men, their quar- 
rels she endeth; and thus, with the alternative reading, by Butcher and 
Lang: And for the women she favors, she ends the feuds of their lords also. 
79 sine fece: perhaps limpid, stainless (cf. Martial 8.14.4); for &tQuyEtow 
of doubtful meaning. 

81 studiosam: well-built; Gr.mnav6s; firm, solid; nam: but; cf. 121, 
134, 139, 151, 167, 177, 177°, 184, 952, 258, 275, 340 (always translating 
adtag). 83 statim: as he stood there. 86 enei; MS. erei; fixi erant: 
stretched, ran. 88 variam: cf. 81. 

g9 eneo: MS. ereo. 90 yperthirium (the Greek word adapted): lintel; 
cf. Lat. superliminare (Exod. 12.23) ; boceula: handle. 97 benefacti: cun- 
ningly woven ; cf. 100, well-built. 

104 cerealem fructuin: yellow, ripe grain. 108 scientifici: skilful. 110 
ultra: beyond all others. 114  longe: tall. 115 ochne, rie (the Greck 
words adapted): pear-trees, pomegranate-trees ; pomaria: apple-trees. 116 
syle-: syce-?: fig-trees. 

123 thilopedhon (the Greek word adapted): warm spot. 124 plantata: 
is being dried. 125 antequam: in front. 126 crescunt: turn purple. 
omnes: of all kinds. 136 principes: counselors. 142 donec: about. 146 
antithei (the Greek word adapted): godlike. 148 amicos: banqueters. 

151 ductum: sending; 80 191, 193, 317. 152 lesiones: woes, ef. 195, 
966. 154 in extrema: silent. 158 bene sentiens: with good intent; con- 
tionatus: made harangue; ef. 185. 165 sequitur: attends upon. 166 custos: 
housewife. 167 Aleynois: but ef. 85, 93, 132, 178. 170 agapinorem (the 
Greek word adapted): kindly? manly? valiant? 


174 benefactam: polished. 176 grates agens adstantibus: giving freely 
of such things as she had by her. 177? not found in the best MSS. ; ef. 5.95. 
179 vino: rather, vinum. 184 so 228. 186 see 136. 188 cum comederitis: 
having finished your feast. 189 cum yocaveritis: having called. 

197 Bajulatrices-: Spinners, Parce. 200 caute faciunt: are planning, 
are cunningly contriving. 201 ab antea: heretofore; ef. French avant. 
204 eum venerit: going along. 2907 retribuens: answered; cf. 240, 302, 308. 
908 sensibus: cf. 218, 219, 327, 213 narrarem- could tell. 215 me: MS. 
nec; dimittatis. 

221 implere: eat my fill. 225 seculum: life. 230 hic: i.e. Ulysses. 231 
dei ydeam habens (Gr. Beoerdns): godlike (having the form of a god). 233 
alba brachia: cf. 12, 335. 234 interulam indumentumque: mantle and tunic 
(doublet ). 939 non: MS. nam. 

942 flagella: afflictions. 244 litore: sea. 948 demon (the Greek word 
adapted): fate, some deity. 250 cremavit: shattered. 951 corrupti: de- 
stroyed. 252 tropin (the Greek word adapted) : keel; undique trahende : 
aes 954 sappropinquaverunt: brought; cf. 277. 959 firmiter: contin- 
ually. 

263 et: or. 266 sine lesione (ef. 252) hylaremque: gentle and warm. 269 
amicabilis: my; ¢f. 287, 309. 272 vada: course. 974 navem: on the ship. 
984 dyipetii (the Greek word adapted): fallen from Zeus, 1.€. fed by rain. 
285 thamnis (the Greek word adapted) : bushes; see Lat. thannum ; 
cireumque folia involvi: rather, me foliis involvi. 287 amico: ef. 269. 

289 intravit: set. 292 intentione: understanding ; ef. 73. 295 nigra: 
sparkling. 298: ef. 308. 302: ef. 207. 909 amica: cf. 269. 316 amicum: 
well-pleasing. 317 presagio: appoint. 319 quiete: over the calm sea. 

390 amicabile: cf. 316. 392 procul: the farthest. 334 alterutrum 
narrabant: spoke to each other. 340 densum: cf. 81. 345 testudine: 
(vault), porch, portico; ef. 336. 347 ante: beside. 


HORACE’S INFLUENCE ON DRYDEN 


By AManpba M. ELLIs 
Des Moines University 


Whether Dryden studied Horace as a schoolboy it is impossible 
to say with positiveness, but there is every reason to assume that 
such was the case, for in the typical grammar schools of the time, 
Horace was studied in the sixth form.? A similar statement must 
be made concerning his college days. Like everyone of that age, 
Dryden admired,? quoted, and translated the classics. Ovid, Vir- 
gil, Persius, and Juvenal at one time or another attracted him; 
but it was Horace for whom he constantly expressed special fond- 
ness. In the Second Miscellany he says, ‘‘Horace is more bound- 
ed in fancy.—There appears in every part of his diction—a kind 
of noble and bold purity. His words are chosen with as much 
exactness as Virgil’s; but there seems to be a greater spirit in 
them ;—his briskness, his jollity, and good humor—I have chiefly 
endeavored to follow; his other excellencies are above imitation.’”® 

Whether or not Dryden realized how dependent he was upon 
Horace, is a question. In the Essay on Sattre, whose indebtedness 
to Dacier’s Preface Sur les Satires d’Horace is greater than has 
usually been recognized, Dryden inserts this remarks: ‘‘ Horace 
is more copious in his instructions of human life ;—Juvenal is the 
more delightful author.—but I owe more to Horace for my in- 
struction.—his instructions are more general,—applicable to all 
occasions which ean occur to us in the course of our lives.— 
Horace is teaching us in every line.—’’* Often, however, praises 
of Horace are traditional, and occasionally even borrowed—with- 
out due credit being given—from other critics. When Dryden 
says, ‘‘We must be children before we grow men. There was an 


1 Hoole and Brinsley record that Horace, Aristotle, and their contempor- 
arice were studied in the sixth form.—Foster Watson, The English Grammar 
School, Cambridge University Press, 1908, p. 372. 


ser Ker, W. P., Ed. Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, I, pp. 122, 189, 


8 Ker, I, p. 267. 
4 Ker, II, p. 82. 
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Ennius, and in the process of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius 
before Virgil and Horace,’’ he probably was sincere; the quota- 
tion, however, he borrowed from Dacier. 


THE HORATIAN QUOTATIONS 


Familiar with Horace as Dryden undoubtedly was, it must be 
remembered that reference to the Roman poet by no means sig- 
nifies direct consultation of his work. In an age of over-quota- 
tion, Dryden is notable for his moderation. Yet it is true that 
he quotes from Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and Italian critics, 
some of whom he undoubtedly never read. A study of Dryden’s 
sources shows that in borrowing from some critic (and Dryden 
often borrows word for word, line for line, and occasionally even 
page for page), he often adopts that critie’s references to other 
authorities, ancient and modern. The Essay on Satire especially 
shows this tendency. 


Dryden5 

Quintilian says, in plaim words, 
‘‘Satira quidem tota nostra est’’; 
and Horace had said the same thing 
before him, speaking of his prede- 
cessor in that sort of poetry, ‘‘et 
Graecis intacti carminis auctor.’’ 
Nothing can be clearer than the 
opinion of the poet, and the orator, 
both the best critics of the two bes‘ 


Dacier 

Quintilien ne laisse aucun doute 
la-dessus, quand il écrit dans le 
chapitre X du Livre I. Satira quidem 
tota nostra est. ‘‘La Satire est 
toute entiere a vous.’’ C’est pour- 
quoi Horace l’appelle dans la dern- 
iere Satire de ce Livre, Graecis 
intactum carmen, une Poesie in- 
connué aux Grecs. 


agee of the Roman Empire, that 
Satire was wholly of Latin growth, 
and not transplanted to Rome from 
Athens. 


In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, much of which is based on 
Corneille’s Discourses and Examens, Dryden borrows comparative- 
ly few Horatian quotations and discards entirely those from 
Aristotle. ‘‘Walter Moyle,’’ he says in the Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting, ‘‘furnished me according to my request with all the 
particular passages in Horace and Aristotle which were used by 
them to explain the Art of Poetry by that of Painting, which, 
if I have time to retouch this Essay, shall be inserted in their 
places.’’* 


5 Ker, II, p. 53, ll. 15-21; and Dacier’s Oeuvres d’Horace en Latin, Ams- 
terdam, 1775, Tom V, p. 2. 

¢ How many quotations Moyle gave him, we do not know; but five such 
Horatian quotations are inserted in the Parallel. Subsequent essays by 
Dryden contain but six references to the Ars Poettoa. 
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There remains, however, a sufficient number of quotations which 
are not second hand to warrant examination, especially when it is 
realized that they appear throughout practically all of the prose 
work, and that even in the poetry Dryden quotes from Horace’s 
didactic work. The earlier writings abound in direct quotations 
and allusions. Then for a time, we note shorter, often inexact, 
quotations, showing that perhaps Dryden was quoting from 
memory. And later we find more allusions than quotations. 

The Horatian quotations and allusion have the following dis- 
tribution : 


DIRECT 
WorRK QuoTATIONS ALLUSIONS 
Preface to Annus Mirabilis 5 
Essay of Dramatio Poesy 19 
Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
Preface to the Mock Astrologer 
Of Herotc Plays 
Defense of the Eptlogue 
The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry 
The Preface to All for Love 
Preface to Trotlus and Cressida 
The Prologue to Ozford 
Absalom and Achitophel 
The Preface to Ovid’s Episiles 
To the Earl of Roscommon 
Heroto Staneas 
Preface to Sylvae (the Second Miscellany) 
The Hind and the Panther 
Preface to Albion and Albanws 
Britannia Redwwa 
Dedication of the Examen Poeticum 
A Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress 
of Sattre 
A Parallel of Poetry and Pawting 
Dedication of the Aeneis 
Dedication of the Pastorals 
Preface to the Fables 
Dedication of the Georgtcs 
To the Duchess of Ormond 
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These one hundred and four Horatian quotations are taken 
from but eleven of a possible one hundred and forty poems." As 


7 They have the following distribution: 

Ars Poetioa, 1-9, 3-6, 9-10 (twice), 12-13, 15-16, 16, 19, 23, 25, 28, 47, 
52-53, 54, 55-59, 70-73 (twice), 72, 86, 86-87, 48, 90-91, 95, 102, 119, 120-123, 
126, 133, 134, 137, 141-142, 144, 149, 150, 151-152, 156, 180, 181-182," 182- 
184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 191-192, 231, 240, 240-243, 247, 248, 268-269, 276, 
282-284, 304, 304-305, 322 (twice), 338, 351-352, 351-353 (three times), 360, 
385 and 406. 

Epistule, 1.2.1-4, 1.4.43, 1.10.66, 1.18.71, 1.2.14, 11.1.3, 1.1.34, IT.1.49, 


my 
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one would expect, the Ars Poetica, rich in maxims for the writer 
and critic, furnished the greater number—sixty in all, some long, 
others short. The few lines which Dryden failed to quote are, 
with one exception, elaborations of those which he used. Thus, 
if the Ars Poetica were lost, it could be largely reconstructed 
through Dryden’s references. Next in popularity was the first 
Epistle of the Second Book, of which Dryden quoted thirteen 
passages, covering lines 49-185, in which Horace, after discussing 
the strife between the ancients and the moderns, championed the 
moderns though upholding the ancients.? The tenth Satire of the 
first book, with its rules for the writing of satire, was frequently 


used. 


INFLUENCE ON THE CRITICAL DICTA 


The critical positions of Horace and Dryden are strikingly 
similar. Both entered early into the field of literary criticism, 
and both, having offended certain of their contemporaries, found 
it necessary to defend themselves and justify the positions they 
had assumed.® When their fame was more secure, when they were 
less exposed to envy, they spoke with greater authority. Both, 
it is true, lavished praise on their patrons and friends, and ex- 
tended their favor to poets of meager endowments. Thus, the 
amateur poets on the staff of Tiberius received their share of 
praise from Horace,'® and Charles, Lord Burkhurst, and many 
others, now unknown, were praised by the English critic.1! Horace 
considered Valgius and Varius renowned writers;!? Dryden called 
Boileau a second Horace, and highly praised Waller and Walsh.?° 
Yet both are good judges of their own work. Although both 


11.1.62-63, I1.1.63, IT.1.63, 1.1.66, I1.1.76, I1.1.88, II.1.88-89, I1.1.139-146, II. 
1.147-155, I1.1.185, II.2.40, II.2.79. 

Saturae, 1.1, 1.4.42, 1.10.18, 1.10.44, 1.10.48, 1.10.68, 1.10.68-70, I. 10.90. 

Carmina, 1.6, 1.19.8, 1.37.26, IV.4.31-32, IV.8.28. 

Epodt, 16.37. 

8 Dryden assumed this same position in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 

® Horace had aroused the wrath of the admirers of Lucilius by criticising 
their favorite poct, saying that he ‘‘flowed mudily along’? (Sat. 1.4.11 nnd 
I.10.1,50). Dryden had bitterly criticised and satirized Buckingham, Settle, 
Shaftesbury, Rochester, and Shadwell. 

10 Horace Eptistulae I. 3; Od. 1.6. 

11 Ker, I, pp. 25 ff. 

12 Od. I. 6. 2. 

18 Ker, II, p. 26. 
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borrowed, Horace from the Greeks, and Dryden from the French, 
they were devoted to the literary interests of their own countries. 

It has been said that Horace lacked the broad sympathy and 
deep penetration so essential to the great critic. Yet one must 
consider how seldom he attempted the réle. His critical writings 
are few, comprising but two satires, the Ars Poetwa, and two 
epistles. Only in a part of these does he leave the Greek models 
and rely on his own judgment. These are probably the best of 
his critical utterances. Similarly, doubt has been expressed as 
to the value of Dryden’s critical work. 

Felix Bobertag, after a careful analysis of Troidus and Cressida 
and The Essay of Dramatic Poesy, concluded that Dryden’s 
criticism was ‘‘merely a tangled web.’’'* Swift, always hostile to 
Dryden, declared they were ‘‘merely writ at first to raise the 
author’s price a shilling.’ Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, 
believed ‘‘Dryden may be properly considered the father of Eng- 
lish criticism, as the writer who first taught us to determine upon 
principles the merit of criticism.—His compositions are the effects 
of a vigorous genius operating upon large materials—He im- 
ported these materials and manufactured them according to his 
skill.’’° 

It was this gathering power, the ability to see the materials to 
be incorporated into his own work, and eventually to become a 
part of English literary criticism, that led many to accuse Dry- 
den of plagiarism. And Dryden did borrow. Rapin, Corneille, 
Boileau, St. Evremond, Dacier, and Ronsard furnished him with 
material for many a preface. The critical writings of Jonson and 
Sidney he consulted. Yet Dryden, dependent upon others as he 
was, did more than borrow. A study of his principles of literary 
criticism will show how he took from many critics those points 
which suited his fancy, analyzed them, added new points, and 
blended them into one harmonious whole. 


TRANSLATION 
The theory of imitation found a sure vein for expression in 


14 Dryden’s Theorie Des Dramas, by Felix Bobertag, Kobbling, Englische 
Studten, IV, p. 373. 


15 Wm. E. Bohn, ‘‘Development of John Dryden’s Literary Criticism,’’ 
Publ. Modern Lang. Assn., XXII (1907). 


16§. Johnson, ‘‘Essay on Dryden,’’ Lives of the English Poets, pp. 103, 
132. 
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the translations of the time. With the judgment of a true critic, 
Dryden saw the danger of both extremes, and chose a mean, ad- 
vocating and using paraphrase. In this he consciously followed 
Horace. As Horace had cautioned against the first of these meth- 
ods, ‘‘Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus Interpres,’™"’ Dry- 
den avoided it. With pride he pointed to Horace’s ‘‘translation 
of the first three lines of Homer’s Odysseis, which he has con- 
tracted into two,’’ and concluded that Horace was guided by 
paraphrase.’® But even as Dryden advocated approach to sense 
rather than words, he failed to see the danger which attended 
such a practice. ‘‘For the century soon turned sense to spirit, 
spirit to fame, and brought a new work to replace the old.’’ 

His further theories of translation, excellent though they are, 
are not derived from Horace; for the two Horatian verses quoted 
by Dryden comprise the Roman poet’s directions for translation. 
Yet one must remember that Dryden’s theory did not stop with 
the preference of paraphrase. His skill as a poet, strengthened 
by his ability as a critic, showed him the necessity for a fuller 
interpretation. ‘‘Mastery of his own language and that of his 
author,—’’ ease, grace, and melody,?® he considered essential 
qualities. Yet, though he insisted that the translator take great 
care to interpret the classics aright, both in thought and in form, 
he believed that the ideal of translation had been reached when 
the author made his original into a work of his own time. 

These ideas of translation were carried into the following 
century, approved by Dr. Johnson,”° and echoed by Rossetti." 
Even in the practical twentieth century, they appear almost un- 
changed. In the Forum, June, 1921, appeared The Art of Trans- 
lation by Frederick Harrison. And, although Mr. Harrison ridi- 
cules both Dryden’s translations and theories of translation, his 
own theories are little more than a re-wording of those of his 
predecessor. His laws for translation, ‘‘exact rendering of the 
full meaning—some echo of the original form, clarity, grace, and 
vigor in the new version,’’ are strangely like those set forth by 


17 Ker, I, p. 237. 
18 Ker, I, p. 239. 
19 Ker, II, pp. -232-4. 


20In the Idler, Nos. 68 and 69 (1759), Dr. Johnson stated his belief that 
Dryden had fulfilled the functions of a translator. 


21 Rossetti, Preface to the Italian Poets, 1861. 
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Dryden in The Preface to Ovid’s Epistles? and in the Dedication 
of the Aenets. When Mr. Harrison says that ‘‘exact sense of the 
original and harmony of form’’ were no concern of Dryden, he 
is in error. Dryden says that ‘‘we [translators] should conform 
in genius to his [the author’s] to give his thoughts either the 
same turn, if our tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but the 
dress, not to alter or destroy the substance.’’?? And again, Dry- 
den tells us that ‘‘the wretched translator must make what music 
he can in the expression, and for this reason, it cannot always 
be so sweet as that of the original.’’* Moreover, parts of the 
translation of Virgil are almost pure echoes of form. 


WORDS 


‘‘There is,’’*5 Dryden said, ‘‘one way of improving the 
language, which poets especially have practiced in all ages: that 
is, by applying received words to a new signification; and this, 
I believe, is what is meant by Horace, in that precept which is so 
variously construed by expositors: 

Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 

Reddiderit junctura novum.’’2¢ 
Thus Dryden, believing that this ‘‘innovating’’ of words would 
help make the English language ‘‘the softest, sweetest, the most 
harmonious,’”? again followed the precept of Horace. ‘‘Horatii 
curiosa felicitas’’ he lauded even as he considered the Roman 
poet a ‘‘great refiner of the Roman tongue.’ Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher had begun the innovating of words, and had established 
the precedent. This Dryden recognized; yet he justified the 
practice by referring to Horace. In approving that poet’s coin- 
ing of Latin words, he says, ‘‘How much more may I challenge 
the privilege to do it with the same prerequisites from the best 
and most judicious of writers?’’ The prerequisite, moderation, 
was likewise Horatian—for Horace himself was cautious to 


22 See Ker, I, p. 241, and II, pp. 232 ff. 
28 Ker, I, p. 241. 

*4 Ker, II, p. 233. 

25 Ker, I, p. 171. 

36 Horace, A.P., 47. 

27 Ker, I, p. 273. 

28 Ker, I, p. 171. 
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obtrude a new word on his readers and makes custom and com- 
mon use the best measure of receiving it into our writings :*® 


Multa renascentur quae nunc cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi.’’80 


The translation of Virgil abounds in words brought over almost 
direct from the Latin. But Dryden’s innovating did not stop 
with the introduction of purely classic words. One of the most 
interesting examples of his method of coining words is seen in the 
adoption of the word protatick which Scaliger had used. Cor- 
neille borrowed it from Sealiger,*? and introduced it as a French 
word. Dryden in borrowing from Corneille*? the material for the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, borrowed protatick and coined it as a 
new English word. 


EARLY THEORIES OF THE DRAMA 


Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, which Samuel Johnson 
called England’s ‘‘first regular and valuable treatise on the art 
of writing,’’ embodies that critic’s first expression of his theories 
of poetry and the drama.** The Essay is based largely on Cor- 
neille’s Essays (1660), and supplemented largely by Ben Jonson’s 
Timber or Discovertes (1620-35). 

Through these two critics,** Dryden borrowed much of the 
material from Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, and the modern critics, 
Heinsius, Scaliger, Erasmus, and Pontanus. Jonson’s theories of 
poetry and drama were often taken almost bodily from the Dutch 
critics. 

Ker’s statement, agreeing with that of Bolingbroke, that Dry- 
den ‘‘received more from the Spanish and Italian critics than 


29 Ker, I, p. 51. This statement with the quotation, Dryden received 
direct from Corneille’s first Dtscours. 

80 A.P., 70-3. 

31 Ker, I, p. 297. 

82 Corneille, Examens de Rodogune, Nouvelle Ed., Paris, 1862, p. 92. 

88 It is interesting to note that this English version of the Art of Poetry 
preceded that of Boileau by seven years. Hence the statement that Boileau 
crystalized for Dryden the theory of poetry cannot be given too much 
credence. 

34 Spingarn in Modern Philology, April, 1905, ‘‘ The Souroes of Jonson’s 
Disooveries,’’ has shown the extent of Jonson’s borrowings. George Noyes, 
in an unpublished dissertation, has shown that in naming the parts of a 
play Jonson quotes a half page of Casaubon. 
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from any others,’’ seems hardly exact when one notes the extent 
of Dryden’s borrowing from Jonson and Corneille. 

In the opening of the Essay, Dryden said that ‘‘this incorrect 
Essay (was) written in the country and without the help of 
books or advice of friends.’’*> But in the Defense of an Essay, 
Dryden frankly admitted that he derived many of his remarks 
from ‘‘the authority of Aristotle and Horace and from the rules 
and examples of Ben Jonson and Corneille.’’ I can find no 
passages taken from Timber or Discoveries, in which Dryden did 
not openly acknowledge his debt. The Horatian quotations used 
by Jonson did not prove acceptable to Dryden. 

In acknowledging his debt to Corneille, Dryden was not so 
frank. At times, he referred to his French critic; but more often 
he neglected to do so. Although he borrowed few passages ver- 
batim, the thought he often left unchanged. The following pas- 


sages*® show his tendency to borrow. 


DEYDEN 

—in the instructive part they have 
erred worse: instead of punishing 
vice and rewarding virtue, they have 
often shown a prosperous wicked- 
ness, and an unhappy piety; they 
have set before us a bloody image 
of revenge in Medea, and give her 
dragons to convey her safe from 
punishment, a Priam and Astyanax 
murdered, and Cassandra ravished, 
and the lust and murder ending in 
victory of him who acted them; in 
short there is no indecorum in our 
modern plays—. 


36 Ker, I, p. 27. 


CORNEILLE 

Le seconde utilité du poéme dra- 
matique se rencontre en la naive 
peinture des vices et des vertus, qui 
ne manque jamais & faire son effect, 
quand elle est bien achevée, et que 
les traits en sont si reconnoissables 
qu’on ne les peut confondre 1’un 
dans 1]’autre ne prendre le vice pour 
vertu. Celle-ci se fait alors toujours 
aimer, quoique malheureuse; et celui- 
la se fait toujours hair, bien que 
triomphant. Les Anciens se sont 
forte souvent contentes et cette 
Peinture sans se mettre en peine les 
adultere tuent Agamemnon impune- 
ment; Medce en fait autant de ses 
enfants, et Atrée de ceux de son 
frere Thyeste, qu’il lui fait manger. 
I] est vrai qu’a bien considerer ces 
actions qu’ils choissoient pour la 
catastrophe de _ leurs __ tragédies, 
eétoient des criminels qu’ils faisoient 
punir, mais par descrimes plus 
grands que les leurs. 


86 Ker, I, p. 50; Corneille, Les Grands Ecrwains de la France, Nouvelle 
Edition, Paris, Librairie de L. Hachette et C., 1862, p. 20. 
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Often, he referred to the French critic as an authority :*” 


DRYDEN 

There ought to be one action, says 
Corneille, that is one complete action 
which leaves the mind of the audi- 
ence in a full repose; but this can- 
not be brought to pass by many 
other imperfect actions which con- 
duce to it, and hold tho audience in 
a delightful suspense of what will 
be. 


CORNEILLE 

Il n’y doit avoir qu’une action com- 
pléte qui lasse l’esprit de 1]’auditeur 
dans le calme; mais elle ne peut le 
devenir quae par plusieurs autres 
imparfaites, qui lui servent d’ach- 
eminent, et tiennent cet auditeur 
dans une agréable suspension? 


But Dryden was too great a critic merely to accept some one 
else’s opinions; hence, he at times disagreed with the French 


eritic :*8 


DRYDEN 
- -. & play ought to be, a just and 
lively image of human nature, repre- 
senting its passions and humours, 
and the changes of fortune to which 
it is subject, for the delight and 
instruction of mankind. 


CORNEILLE 

Tl, ne faut pas prétendre, dit ce 
philosophe, que ce genre de poésie 
nous donne toute sorte de plaisir, 
mais seulement celui qui lui est 
propre; et pour trouver ce plaisir 
qui lui est propre, et le donner aux 
spectateurs, il faut suivre les pre- 
ceptes de l’art, et leur plaire selon 
ses regles,—Il faut que le poéte 
traite son sujet selon le vraisembla- 
ble et le néccssaire. 


Of the nineteen Horatian passages in the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, probably fourteen are taken from Corneille’s Essays. The 
overwhelming number of quotations from Aristotle, Dryden 
neglected almost entirely. Unlike that of Corneille, Dryden’s 
essay was written as a dialogue. Corneille’s own arguments for 
the merit of the French stage, Dryden used in his comparison of 
English and French dramas to show the superiority of the Eng- 
lish over the French.*® 

In 1758-9, Lessing took over, almost bodily, the Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy, calling it Interaturbrief. His purpose was to show 
the superiority of the English over the French and to point out 
the weakness of the Corneille theories. And in doing this, all 


87 Corneille, Trotstéme Disoours, Tom I, p. 15; and Ker, I, p. 41. 
38 Ker, I, p. 36. Corneille Tom I, pp. 16-17. 
89 Ker, I, pp. 16-18. 
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unconsciously, he used Corneille’s own arguments!*° Lessing’s 
work proving popular, furthered the belief in English dramatic 
supremacy. Later Addison used the Essay as a model for the 
Dialogue upon Medals. 

In subsequent essays, Dryden referred little to Corneille, and 
more to Bossu, Rapin, and Rymer, for ideas of the moderns; and 
to Horace and Aristotle for those of the ancients. 

When Dryden defines a play, and says that ‘‘neither Aristotle 
nor Horace, nor Any other who writ on that subject had ever 
done it,’’ he relies upon Horace. His definition is a revision of 
Horace’s conception of a poem, ‘‘a just and lively human nature 
representing its passions, and humours, and the changes of for- 
tune to which it is subject for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind.’’*. Corneille had dared omit instruction in his definition. 
Later Dryden explained this definition, saying that a play should 
represent nature, and yet be true to life. ‘‘All of these proper- 
ties,’’ he says,*? ‘‘Horace has hinted to a judicious observer: 
1. Notandi sunt tibi mores; 2. Aut famam sequere; 3. Aut sib 
convententia finge; 4. Servetur ad imum, qualis ab incepto pro- 
cesserit, et sibt constct.’? In other words, he believed that those 
playwrights were most successful who adapted their genius to 
their age.‘ 

When he first mentioned the Unities, Dryden said, ‘‘Out of 
these two [Aristotle’s Poetics, and Horace’s Art of Poetry], have 
been extracted the famous Rules which the French call Des Trots 
Unitez, or the Three Unities, which ought to be observed in every 
play.’’ Though he believed that these unities should be respected, 
his interpretations seriously modified them. Following the ex- 
amples of Corneille, he declared that*® ‘‘Unity of Action is suf- 
ficiently preserved if all the imperfect actions of the play are 


40 Baumgartner has shown how Lessing embodies Dryden’s theories. The 
German and the Englishman used identical arguments favoring English 
dramatic supremacy, enumerated the same British dramatists, and pro- 
claimed Shakespeare’s genius.—‘‘On Dryden’s Relation to Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ University of Nebraska Studics (1907), p. 324. 


41 Ker, I, p. 38. 

42 Ker, I, p. 215. Horace, A.P., 156; 119; 126. 

43 Ker, I, p. 160. 

44 Ker, I, p. 38. This is taken from Corneille’s Des Trots Unstez. 
45 Ker, I, p. 71. 
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conducing to the main design.—Variety, if ordered, will afford a 
greater pleasure to the audience.’’ He pointed to Horace’s* 


Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum! 


Corneille, who paved the way for Dryden, had declared that 
the time allotted the ancients was too short to finish a great 
action. Hence, by concentration and compression he restricted 
the time of his story. Dryden went further than Corneille, and, 
though he did not discard the theory, advocated a free inter- 
pretation of it.*” ‘‘ ’Tis easy,’’ he says, ‘‘for speculative persons 
to judge severely; but if they would produce to public view ten 
or twelve pieces of this nature, they would give more latitude to 
the rules than I have done... .”’ With apparent satisfaction, he 
showed how bare were the plots of the ancients; and how even 
Euripides, in trying to observe the unities, ridiculously had a 
victor go forty miles and return in one day. He agreed with 
Corneille, that tragedy should be an event of not more than 
twenty-four hours to thirty hours, and that the event of comedy 
should not exceed the time of presentation. 

Unity of Place had been a matter of great concern to Corneille, 
who finally decreed that the place might be changed without a 
change of scene. The spectators, he said, were not to ask too many 
questions. Dryden did not accept this. His first conviction was 
that*® ‘‘Unity of place, however it might be practised by them 
[the ancients] was never any of their rules; we neither find it in 
Aristotle, Horace, or any who have written of it till in our age 
the French poets first made it a precept of the stage.’’ Noting 
how the French in their strict observance of unity of place had 
often removed from their plays the most beautiful parts, Dryden 
eondemned this French unity of place. He suggested, however, 
that parts of a play be related rather than acted.*® 

‘‘Nor does this contradict the opinion of Horace, where he tells 
us, 


46 Ker, I, p. 58. Horace, A.P., 151-2. 
47 This is from Corneille’s Trotstéme Discours. 
48 Ker, I, p. 48. 


49 Ker, I, p. 64. This same thought, without the quotation, is in Corneille’s 
La Dramatique Poetique. 
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Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


For he says immediately after, 


.. . Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam; multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens. 


Among which he recounts some: 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 
Aut in avem Progne mutetur cadmus in Anguem etc.’’50 


Again following the Roman poet, he says that this relating of 
parts of a play will please the audience.®! ‘‘Or else Horace is 
in the wrong when he commends Lucilius for it.’’ Yet he cautions 
that too much should not be related, for ‘‘One advantage the 
drama has above the other, namely that it represents to view what 
the poem only does relate’’; and, again he quotes Horace to prove 
his point.*2,. The continuity of joining, or the joining of scenes 
he advocated, pointing to the authority of ‘‘the Ancients’’ and 
“‘the French.’’*? The unwinding of an extremely elaborate plot, 
so common in the plays of Ben Jonson, Dryden considered tire- 
some. ‘‘Horace,’’ he says,®* ‘‘has judiciously observed : 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 


Sudoris minimum; sed habet Comedia tanto 
Plus oncris, quanto veniae minus.’’ 


In drawing characters, Dryden followed Horace’s advice not 
to take all blemish from them nor to show all the faults. Homer, 
he praises as a great creator of characters, each of which has® 
‘‘the divinae particulam aurae.’’ 

Like Horace, Dryden did not formulate many rules for comedy. 
In fact, his theory is fragmentary and does not correspond with 
his practice. In general, he agreed with the Roman poet, that*® 
‘‘Comedy presents us with the imperfections of human nature.”’ 


50 Horace, A.P., 180-2; 183-5; 185-7, The Oxford text uses ‘‘vertatur’’ 
rather than ‘‘mutetur.’’ 


51 Ker, II, p. 7. Horace, Sat., I. 10. 8. 

52 Ker, I, p. 154; and Horace, A.P., 180. 

58 Ker, I, p. 40. 

54 Ker, I, p. 87; and Horace, Ep., II, 1. 168. 
55 Ker, II, p. 157; and Horace, Sat., II. 2. 79. 
56 Ker, I, p. 135. 
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Yet he cautioned that comedy should not take too many liberties. 
In his remarks on heroic plays Dryden makes no use of Horace 
or of the French*’ critics. 

In discussing tragedy, Dryden remarked that he would have 
followed closely the ancients, had not their plots been too regular 
and too small for English tragedy. Shakespeare he considered his 
model ; Bossu, Rymer and Rapin, his masters.** Strangely enough, 
he makes little use of Corneille. In using Horace’s rules for 
tragedy, Dryden attempted to bridge the gap between the ancients 
and the moderns.®® ‘‘The Italians and the French critics, by 
studying the precepts of Aristotle and Horace, and having the 
examples of the Grecian pocts before their eyes,’’ he says, ‘‘have 
given us the rules for modern tragedy.”’ 

In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668), he had said that® 
‘‘tragedy is to beget admiration, compassion or concernment’’; 
and was ‘‘always founded upon some known history: according 
to that of Horace, ‘Ex noto fictum carmen sequar’.’’ This in 
general was Corneille’s theory. Nine years later Dryden added 
his belief that tragedy should ‘‘instruct delightfully.’’*! Distinct- 
ly Horatian is the opinion that tragedy ‘‘is an imitation of one 
entire, great, and probable action; not told, but represented; 
which by moving in us fear and pity, is conducive to the purging 
of those two passions in our minds,’’*? And, with Horace, he 
agrees that tragedy should be* ‘‘pompous and magnificent,’’ 
‘‘yreat in nature and such thoughts as quality and court educa- 
tion might inspire.’’ In this, Dryden probably was influenced by 
Bossu and Rapin, ‘‘the best of modern critics.’’* 


POETRY 


Dryden’s theories of poetry are found in no one essay, but per- 
vade all. As many of these essays are mere unoriginal learning, 
gleaned from sources ancient and modern, they represent a store- 


57Q@. Noyes, unpublished Harvard dissertation, John Dryden, p. 90. 
58 Ker, I, pp. 191 ff., and pp. 203 ff. 

59 Ker, II, p. 134. 

60 Ker, I, p. 58; and Horace, A.P., p. 240. 

61 Ker, I, p. 209. 

62 Ker, I, p. 207. 

63 Ker, I, p. 246 ff. 

64 Ker, I, p. 211. 
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house of the opinions of the day. Yet Dryden was too great a 
critic merely to accept the statements of others. Much he added; 
some he discarded; and at times he even ventured to disagree with 
authorities ancient and modern. . 

In stating his theory of poetry, Dryden summed up and elab- 
orated the ideas of Bacon, Jonson, and Sidney, and strengthened 
them with Horatian quotations. He first declared that poetic 
genius was the gift of nature. ‘‘How to improve it, many books 
may teach us; how to obtain it, none; that nothing can be done 
without it, all agree,’’ he says, and then proves his point by 
Horace, ‘‘Tu nihil invicta dices faciesve Minerva.’’ Without in- 
vention a poet is but a copier and a plagiary of others. 

‘So then,’’ Dryden continues, ‘‘the first happiness of the poet’s 
imagination is properly invention or finding of the thought; the 
second is fancy, or the variation, deriving or moulding of that 
thought as the judgment represents it proper to the subject; the 
third is elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning that 
thought so found and varied, in apt, significant, and sounding 
words; the quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, the 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in the expression.’’®? Dryden, 
perhaps unconsciously, was there following Cicero and Horace. 
Cicero, however, gave equal stress to art, which he believed could 
be acquired, and genius, that gift of the Muses.** In adding that 
‘‘no poet should pretend to write who cannot temper his fancy 
with his judgment,’’ Dryden was following the precept of Horace, 
derived, however, through Rapin. 

Like his predecessors, Bacon and Sidney, Dryden regarded 
poetry as an imitative art. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘the poet dresses 
truth, and adorns nature, but does not alter them: 


Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris.’’ 


In his insistence upon rules for the writing of poetry, Dryden 
advised that all poets study Aristotle and Horace, both of whom 


65 Ker, II, p. 138; Horace, A.P., 385. 

66 This quotation was probably furnished Dryden by Walter Moyle. 

67 Ker, I, p. 15. 

68 Horace, A.P., 296, 408 and 455 ff. Dryden quoted none of these pass- 
ages. 

69 Rapin, Reflexions sur la Poeticus en general, 5. Ed., 1686. 

70 Ker, I, p. 121; and Horace, A.P., 338. 
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embodied the rules for imitation of nature. In heeding rules, 
Dryden showed most clearly his tendency to rely on the ancients. 
For them, rules had been almost the final decree. And Dryden, 
dependent as he was upon them, followed them in this even as 
his love of freedom led him to attempt to reconcile freedom and 
authority. When he gives Horace’s rules for the writing of 
poetry and states that the ancients”! ‘‘are and ought to be our 
masters,’’ he remarks that his style is an imitation of the divine 
Shakespeare. Dryden agreed with Horace’s decree that a poem 
should have a likeness to nature, either as Nature was, or as the 
poet fancied she would be.’”? ‘‘But if no latitude is to be allowed 
a poet, you take from him not only his license of quidlibet audendi, 
but you tie him up in a straighter compas than you would a 
philosopher,’’*> he says, and quotes Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 
9-10. Yet he would have the poet be moderate in Licentia Poetica, 
even as the Roman poet had said.“ ‘‘The subject of a poem,’’® 
he says, ‘‘is a great action of some illustrious hero. It is the 
same in painting; not every action, nor every person is consider- 
able enough to enter the cloth.’’ Thus like Corneille and Rymer, 
he failed to see that all human life is a fit subject for poetry. 
As Dryden was himself a model of correctness, he necessarily 
stressed perfection of form. Admirer as he was of the ancients, 
he found in them many precepts which would justify his prac- 
tice. Horace had advocated the necessity of ‘‘limae labor’’ and 
of vigorous self criticism if one would be a poet.”® These theories 
Dryden tested in his poetry, and strongly advocated for others. 
But even more to his fancy were the Horatian precepts for the 
usage and coining of words. When accused of writing roughly, 
he immediately said that his words were adapted to his subject, 
and quoted Horace to prove his point.” Again he praised Vir- 
gil,”® ‘‘for the very sound of his words is somewhat co-natural to 


71 Ker, I, p. 200. This statement is brought over from Rymer. 
72 Horace, A.P., 9-13. 

78 Ker, I, p. 103. 

74 Ker, I, p. 189; Horace, A.P., 9-13. 

78 Ker, I, p. 132. 

7¢ Horace, A.P., 290 ff.; Sat., I, 10. 72; Ep., II. I. 167. 
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the subject,—and this is it which Horace means in his Epistle to 
the Pisos— 


Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum.’’ 


Thus relying on Horace, he declared that ‘‘Poetry requires 
ornament; and that is not to be had in our Teuton monosyllables; 
and, therefore, if I find any elegant word in a classic author, I 
propose it to be naturalized by using it myself.’’’® His final 
caution, that the poet use specific words, he derived from Horace; 


Descriptas servare vices, operum colores, 
Cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor? 


In the discussion of rhyme, Dryden frequently changes his 
opinion. In the Preface to Annus Mirabilis (1666), he bewails 
the fact that ‘‘the learned languages have certainly a great ad- 
vantage of us in not being tied like us in the slavery of rhyme.’’®° 
Two years later, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he stoutly de- 
fended and advocated rhyme, here quoting Horace as an author- 
ity. ‘‘Heroic rhyme is nearest nature as being the noblest kind 
of modern verse. 

Indignatur enim privatis et prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari caena Thyestae 


says Horace, and in another place, 
Effutire leves indigna tragoedia versus.’ ’81 


He lhkewise used Horace as an authority for the statement that 
rhyme should be used, as it is unlike discourse, and helps cover 
defects.*? But, he gradually found rhyme distasteful, and in the 
Preface to Aurengzebe (1676) admitted that he was weary ‘‘of 
his long loved Mistress Rhyme.’’ 

This same feeling toward rhyme he expressed in the Preface 
to Albion and Albanius, where he says that it is preposterous that 
rhyme should take the place of reason.** Yet, in his own poems, 
rhyme prevails. 


79 Ker, I, p. 13. 

80 Ker, I, p. 12. 

81 Ker, I, p. 101. And Horace, A.P., 90-91, 321. The first of these quota- 
tions was derived from Corneille. 

82 Ker, I, p. 114; and Horace, 4.P., 361-4, 149-150. 
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Following Horace’s theory of poetry as Dryden does, it is 
strange to find the two differing as to the function of poetry. 
For Horace, the function of poetry was to please and to instruct.™ 
Dryden, though granting that instruction might be an aim, doubt- 
ed whether it was of primary importance. In the Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy (1668) he says,® ‘‘. . . for delight is the chief, if not 
the only end for poesy; instruction can be admitted, but in the 
second place, for poesy only instructs as it delights.’’ And im 
the Preface to All for Love (1679), he merely says, ‘‘Poetry 
which is a picture of Nature, must please.’’ Yet his own poetry, 
especially the Satires, seems written primarily to instruct. 

Dryden considered poetry such a great art that he advocated®* 
‘‘keep(ing) out a crowd of little poets who press for admission, 
and are not of quality.’’ ‘‘Horace,’’ he says, ‘‘would no more 
allow such poets a place among the critics than would Demetrius 
the Mimic and Tigelius, the buffoon.’’*? Yet he urged that the 
critic judge not harshly. This he asked, using Horace as author- 
ity, ‘‘. . . if we can persuade ourselves by the candor of that 
poet, who though the most severe of critics, has left us this caution 
by which to moderate our censures— 


. ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis .. .’” 


SATIRE 

When one reads The Essay on Satire, and notes the frequent 
allusions and references to Horace, he is inclined to believe that 
the Roman critic inspired that work. It is true that Dryden de- 
rived most of his assertions from Horace, and his indebtedness he 
readily declared. Yet he neglected to say that many of these 
ideas were derived through the modern critics. Scott says, ‘‘Dry- 
den was, I suspect, contented rather to know something from them 
than to put himself to the trouble of compiling more valuable 
material. Such is the disquisition concerning the word sattre, 
which is chiefly extracted from Casaubon, Dacier and Rigault.’’ 


84‘ Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare,’’ A.P., 333. 
85 Ker, I, p. 113. 

86 Ker, II, p. 165. 

87 Ker, I, 198; and Horace, Sat., I. 10. 90. 

88 Ker, I, p. 89. 
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This assertion, probably based upon a statement from Dryden 
regarding his authorities, is largely true. However, none of the 
Horatian material proved acceptable to the English critic. His 
indebtedness to the French critic is undoubted. In borrowing 
from him some five hundred and seventy lines, almost word for 
word, clause for clause, and sentence for sentence, Dryden like- 
wise carried over the allusions and quotations from Livy, Quin- 
tilian, Virgil, Horace, Diomedes, Ennius, Sealiger and Heinsius. 


In the following, the parallelism is apparent: 


DRYDEN 

Satura as I have formerly noted, is 
an adjective, and relates to the 
word lanz, which is understood; and 
this lanz in English a charger, or 
harge platter, was yearly filled with 
all sorts of fruits, which were offered 
to the gods at their festivals as the 
premices, or first gatherings. These 
offerings of several sorts thus min- 
gled, it is true, were not unknown 
to the Grecians, who called them 
navxagnov fvolay, sacrifice of all 
sorts of fruits; and sxdvoxegulay, 
when they offered all kinds of grain. 
—Virgil has mentioned those sacri- 
fices in his Georgics: 


Lanoibus et pands fumantta red- 
dvmus exta: 


and in another place, 


Later the two wrote: 


DRYDEN?®0 
Lucilius came into the world when 
Pacuvius flourished most. He also 
made satires after the manner of 
Ennius, but he gave them a more 


DACIER 

Satura, est un adjectif qui se rap- 
porte a un substantif sous-entendu. 
Car les anciens Romains disoient 
saturam, en sousentendant lancem: 
& satura lanx, étoit proprement un 
bassin rempli de toutes sortes de 
fruits, qu’ils offroient tous les ans 
& Ceres & & Bacchus, comme les 
premices de tout ce qu’ils venonient 
de cueillir. Cea Offrandes de différ- 
entes choses mélécs ensemble, n’étoi- 
ent pas inconnués aux Grecs, qui les 
appelloient x&vxagxov tuolay quand 
Us offroient des légumes. Le Gram- 
mairien Diomede a parfaitement ex- 
pliqué & la coutume des Romains, & 
le mot satura, dans ce passage: 
Lanx referta variis multisque prim- 
itiis sacris Cereris inferebatur, & & 
copia saturitate rei satura vocabatur, 
cujus generis lancium & Virgilius in 
Georgics meminit, cum hos modo 
dicit: 

Lancibus & pandis fumantia red- 
dimus exta. et lancesque & liba 
feremus. 


| DACIER 
Lucilius nf&quit dans le tems que 
Pacuve étoit dans sa force. II fit 
aussi des Satires, mais il leur donna 
un tour nouveau; & il técha d’imiter 


90 Ker, I, p. 61; and Dacier, Tom V, 9, 10, 11. 
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graceful turn, and endeavored to 
imitate more closely the vetus com- 
oedeta of the Greeks, of which the 
old original Roman Satire had no 
idea, till the time of Livius Andron- 
icus. And though Horace seems to 
have made Lucilius the first author 
of satire in verse amongst the 
Romans, in these words— 


- - « Quid? oum est Lucilwus ausus 
Prvmus wm hune operts componere 
carmina morem, 


he is only thus to be understood; 
that Lucilius had given a more 
graceful turn to the satire of Ennius 
and Pacuvius, not that he invented 
a new aatire of his own; and Quin- 
tilian seems to explain this passage 
of Horace in these words: 


Satira quidem tota nostra est; im 
qua primus insignem laudem adeptus 
est Lucilwus.”’ 


Thus, both Horace and Quintilian 
-give a kind of primacy of honour to 
Lucilius, amongst the Latin satir- 
ists. 


de plus prés le caractére de la vielle 
Comédie Greque, dont on n’avoit 
dans l’ancienne Satire Romaine 
qu’une idée fort imparfait, & telle 
qu’on pouvait ja trouver dans un 
Poéme que la Nature seule avoit 
dicté, avant que les Romains eussent 
Pense & imiter les Grecs, & & 8’en- 
richir de leurs dépouilles. C’est 
ainsi qu’il faut entendre ce passage 
de la I. Satire du Liv. IT. 


ee... Quid, cum est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hune operis componere 
carmina morem?f?’? 


Et quoi, quand Lucilius osle premier 
faire de cette sorte de vers? Horace 
n’a eu garde de vouloir dire qu’on 
n’eit pas fait des Satires avant 
Lucilius, puisque Lucilius avoit éré 
précéde par Ennius & par Pacuve, 
dont il n’acoit fait que suivre ]’ex- 
emple. Il a voulu seulement faire 
entendre, que Lucilius avoit donné 
une nouvelle fagon & ce Poeme, qu’il 
l’avoit embelle & que par cette 
raison d’en devait étre considéré 
comme le premier Auteur. Quin 
tilien a en la méme pensée, quand 
il a écrit dans le Chap. I du Liv 
X Satira quidem tota nostra est, in 
qua primus insignem laudem adeptus 
est Lucilius. La Satire est toute 
entiére & nous. 


These remarks on the origin of satire, Dacier in turn had de- 
rived from the Latin poet and his interpreters, Scaliger and 


Heinsius. 


Horace had expressed these opinions in the first epistle 


of the second book, and, more extensively, in the tenth satire of 


the first book. 


At times Dryden plainly admits his indebtedness. After a 
labored and flattering dedication, he remarks, ‘‘I am now almost 
at my depth; at least by the help of Dacier I am swimming to 
it.’’®! And then he swims alongside of the French critic for some 
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two hundred thirty-seven lines, paralleling both ideas and quo- 
tations. 

Such passages, as I have said, abound. Both conclude that 
Roman satire was begun by Ennius, furthered by Lucilius, and 
completed by Horace. Both agree that satire results from a de- 
sire to purge the passions and punish the wicked. Yet Dryden 
makes some changes. He says that Livius Andronicus first in- 
troduced satire on the Roman stage;®? and, with startling frank- 
ness, when speaking of the spelling of satire, he tells us that ‘‘it 
is false spelled throughout this book; for it is here written Satyr; 
which, not having considered at the first, I thought it not worth 
considering afterwards. But the French are more nice, and never 
spell it any other way than satire.’’® 

But, although Dryden followed Dacier closely, he referred much 
more frequently to the Roman poet. To Dacier’s seven allusions 
and quotations, Dryden added forty-seven allusions and four 
quotations. At times, he seems to have been unwilling merely to 
accept Dacier’s quotations from Horace, and enlarges them. For 
example, Dacier’s two verse quotations from the first epistle of 
the second book, Dryden enlarged to a sixteen line quotation and 
translation. After this, he followed Dacier closely. 

This idea of satire, distinctly Horatian, and with little attempt 
to distinguish between satire and satura, prevailed until the 
eighteenth century. At the beginning of that age, Dryden’s 
Essay made its way into Germany. Floegel, after reading it, re- 
marked that Dryden was an authority on satire; while Blanken- 
burg called him ‘‘the one authority.’* Even today we find 
critics respecting if not entirely accepting Dryden’s theories on 
satire. Few, however, recognize the source of this much praised 
work. 


CONCLUSION 


To trace the influence of Dryden upon subsequent literature is, 
to a large extent, to trace the influence of Horace. For Dryden 


92 Ker, I. 58. 
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94 Ker, II, pp. 48-49. This is one of Dryden’s few translations from 
Horace. 
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had summed up and concentrated what he found scattered. Some 
writers, like Radulfus Tortarius, had imitated a satire; others, 
like Burton, had quoted from an epistle or an ode; or, like Vida, 
had modeled after the Ars Poetica. But John Dryden so ab- 
sorbed most of Horace’s writings that they became part and par- 
cel of his life and thought. 

At first he, like his contemporaries, was interested in transla- 
tion and imitation. Realizing, as he said, that Horace’s many 
excellencies were beyond his grasp, he translated but a few odes. 
And although we cannot consider those his best translations—his 
Virgil is far superior—yet they outrank those of his contempora- 
ries. It is in his epistolary verse that Dryden is most like Horace. 
His praise of men rings with a Roman grandeur; many of the 
satires are decidedly Horatian; some, like the Hind and the Pan- 
ther, have the Horatian framework, phraseology, and ‘‘charac- 
ters.’’ Throughout all of Dryden’s critical work run quotations, 
allusions, or reminiscences of Horace. At first, Dryden believed 
that Horace had so anticipated all problems, that it was unneces- 
sary to do more than follow him. Later, relying more on himself, 
he critically examined the Roman poet, and frequently modified 
his dictates to suit the needs of seventeenth century England. 
Yet he rarely misinterpreted the poet. 

Strongly influenced by his contemporaries, though towering 
head and shoulders above them by virtue of his intellect and 
eloquence, Dryden became the leader of the century. In this 
position, he transmitted the influence of Horace. His verse paved 
the way for that of Pope and Swift, both of whom were subject 
to the Roman poet. His prose, even more Horatian than his verse, 
was the fore-runner of that of Addison and Steele. These eight- 
eenth century writers carried on the Horatian tradition. Of the 
two, Addison best interpreted the spirit and extended further the 
influence of the poet. | 

Through these interpretations, Horace’s boast has been fulfilled: 


. usque ego postera Crescam laude recens. 
Od. ITT. 30. 7-8. 


DIE NEUHOCHDE.UTSCHE 
Ear ee ERGEBNISSE UND 
1 


By Karu VON BAHDER 
Darmstadt, Germany 


Bei der Begriindung der germanistischen Wissenschaft durch 
Jakob Grimm und seine Mitforscher ist die neuhochdeutsche 
Sprache im Kreise der germanischen Sprachen nicht ihrer Bedeu- 
tung entsprechend mit herangezogen worden. Das Interesse lag 
zunachst durchaus bei dem germanischen Altertum und bei der 
alteren Sprache, deren Aufhellung freilich auch viel Licht tiber 
die Sprache der Neuzeit verbreitete, aus der allein aber doch die 
eigentiimliche Gestaltung und die grundlegenden Gesetze der nhd. 
Sprache nicht erkannt werden und das richtige Verstandnis finden 
konnten. So hat Grimm in seiner Deutschen Grammaitk fiir das 
Nhd. nicht entfernt dasselbe geleistet wie fiir die alteren Sprach- 
stufen und auch sonst befasste sich die Forschung anfangs nur 
wenig mit der nhd. Sprache, in deren besondere Entwicklung man 
nicht die notigen Einblicke gewann. Und doch ist von den Haupt- 
werken Jakob Grimms eins ganz vorwiegend dem Nhd. gewidmet, 
namlich das Deutsche Worterbuch, wo die Geschichte der Worte 
natiirlich vor allem im nhd. Zeitraum verfolgt wird, freilich 
nicht gleichmassig, das sprachgewaltige und sprachschopferische 
16. Jahrhundert ist besonders beriicksichtigt, viel weniger die 
folgenden Jahrhunderte, fast gar nicht die neueste Zeit. Ueber 
die Entwicklung, welche die Bedeutung der Worte genommen 
hat, werden hier geistvolle Vermutungen aufgestellt, zu wenig 
aber lenkt Grimm das Auge darauf, wie die Worte in die Schrift- 
sprache gelangt sind, von welcher Seite her und aus welcher 
Sphare sie vordringen und in welcher Gestalt sie sich allmahlich 
festsetzen. Hier hat schon sein Bruder Wilhelm mehr geleistet 
und die Fortsetzer haben mit Recht diesen wichtigen Fragen ihre 
besondere Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt. Unendlich viel hat Rudolf 
Hildebrand zum Verstandnis des nhd. Wortschatzes beigetragen, 


1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America at Ann Arbor, Mich., December 1923. 
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indem er auch iiberall auf die hinter den Worten liegenden Vor- 
stellungen eingeht und die Nachklange alter im Volke lebender 
Anschauungen in den Worten und Redensarten verfolgt; ‘‘wie 
die Sprache altes Leben fortfihrt,’’ das ist das Thema, dem er 
beharrlich und mit schoénstem Erfolge nachgegangen ist. 

Dass Worter und Sachen zusammengehoren, wie schon J. Grimm 
betonte, das hat Hildebrand unwiderleglich gezeigt und das hat 
auch die nhd. Wortforschung machtig gefordert. Unter den 
andern Fortsetzern wird man namentlich Moriz Heyne nennen, 
dem ein grosser Teil des Worterbuchs seine Entstehung verdankt 
und der dann ein eigenes dreibandiges Worterbuch verfasst und 
sich so vielfach um die nhd. Wortforschung verdient gemacht 
hat. Die meiste Forderung hat sie aber in letzter Zeit von zwei 
Gelehrten erfahren, die nicht in Verbindung mit dem Deutschen 
Worterbuch stehen, von Friedrich Kluge und Hermann Paul. 
Das etymologische Worterbuch Kluges hat in den sich folgenden 
Auflagen immer mehr seinen Schwerpunkt auf die nhd. Sprach- 
stufe verlegt, es hat—hier in den Spuren des Alteren auch sehr 
verdienstvollen Worterbuchs von Weigand wandelnd—das erste 
Auftreten der Worter verfolgt, es geht auf die Schwankungen 
des Wortgebrauchs in den deutschen Landschaften ein und liefert 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Worte in der nhd. Zeit. Um die 
angestrebten Ziele in grésstem Massstab zu fordern, hat Kluge 
die Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung ins Leben gerufen, 
in deren 15 Banden ein ausserordentlich reiches Material zur 
Aufhellung der nhd. Wortgeschichte niedergelegt ist. Ein beson- 
deres Gebiet Kluges sind die Standessprachen, deren eigentiim- 
lichen Wortschatz er in seiner Bearbeitung der Studentensprache, 
der Seemannssprache, des Rotwelsch verzeichnet. Einen wesent- 
lich andern Charakter als Kluges vielbenutztes Werk hat das 
Deutsche Worterbuch von Paul, wo die Bedeutungsgeschichte der 
Worter mit grosser Feinheit verfolgt und die Abweichungen im 
Sprachgebrauch der klassischen Zeit gegeniiber der jetzigen 
beleuchtet werden. Im Ganzen muss gesagt werden: fiir Aufhel- 
lung und Erforschung des nhd. Wortschatzes ist in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten sehr viel geschchen, es sind ganz neue Wege gewiesen, 
wie man tiefer in das geschichtliche Verstandnis der nhd. Worte 
eindringen kann, und ein reiches Material ist erschlossen worden, 
aber es fehlt noch eine Gesamtbehandlung des nhd. Wortbestan- 
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des, die vollig auf der Hohe der Forschung steht, ein geschicht- 
liches Worterbuch des Nhd., das auf seinem Gebiete dasselbe 
leistet, was die bei den andern germanischen Nationen ristig 
fortschreitenden grossen Worterbiicher leisten. Denn das Deutsche 
Worterbuch, wie gross auch seine Bedeutung fiir den Betrieb der 
wortgeschichtlichen Forschung gewesen ist und wie wertvoll im 
Einzelnen die darin niedergelegten Arbeiten sind, erfillt diese 
Aufgabe nicht: es ist in seinen verschiedenen Teilen zu ungleich 
gearbeitet und die alteren Bande, die vor vielen Jahrzehnten 
entstanden sind, geniigen den jetzigen wissenschaftlichen An- 
spriichen nicht mehr; ausserdem ist es noch unvollendet und die 
Aussichten auf baldigen Abschluss sind bei der jetzigen triiben 
diusseren Lage der deutschen Wissenschaft recht ungiinstig. So 
ist denn schon vor einigen Jahren der Gedanke aufgetaucht an 
die Herausgabe eines grossen deutschen Sprachschatzes heran- 
zugehen, der unter einheitlicher Leitung stehend und nach fest- 
stehenden methodischen Grundsatzen ausgearbeitet, die dem 
Deutschen Worterbuch in seinen einzelnen Teilen leider fehlen, 
den deutschen Wortschatz behandelt. Ein solches Werk muss 
einmal in Angriff genommen werden, wenn wieder giinstigere 
Zeiten angebrochen sind. Wie wir bis jetzt noch kein historisches 
Worterbuch haben, das dem New English Dictionary an die Seite 
gestellt werden kann, so hat auch Wright’s grosses Dialektwerk 
noch kein Gegenstiick in Deutschland. Aber auch fiir die Samm- 
lung des mundartlichen Wortschatzes ist viel geschehen: neben 
Schmellers noch immer wertvolles bayrisches Worterbuch trat ein 
ausgezeichnetes schwabisches Worterbuch von H. Fischer, ein 
elsissisches Worterbuch, ein (noch unvollendetes wertvolles) 
schweizerisches Idiotikon, ein lothringisches, ein obersachsisches 
Worterbuch, auch ein siebenbiirgisch-sdchsisches Worterbuch ist 
begonnen. Ferner sind in verschiedenen deutschen Landschaften 
Vorarbeiten gemacht worden um in systematischer Weise und 
nach wissenschaftlichen Grundsaétzen den mundartlichen Wort- 
schatz zu sammeln und so Altere jetzt ungentigende Idiotika zu 
ersetzen; ein bayrisch-dsterreichisches, ein badisches, ein hessisch- 
nassauisches, ein Rheinisches, ein Thiiringisches, ein preussisches 
Worterbuch wird in hoffentlich nicht zu spater Zeit ans Licht 
treten. Daneben ware auch ein zusammenfassendes Werk durch- 
aus am Platz, das namentlich die geographische Ausbreitung 
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der Dialekt-Worter zu beleuchten hatte. Hervorzuheben ist noch, 
dass die grossen deutschen mundartlichen Worterbiicher nach dem 
Vorbilde Schmellers nicht nur die Redeweise, sondern auch An- 
schauungen und Gewohnheiten des Volkes behandeln und eine 
unerschopfliche Quelle fiir den Folkloristen sind. 

Die nhd. Wortforschung belehrt uns nicht nur iiber die Ge- 
schichte und Bedeutungsentwicklung der einzelnen Worte, sondern 
sie gewahrt uns auch tiefe Einblicke in die allgemeine deutsche 
Sprachgeschichte. Es handelt sich vor allem um die Frage nach 
der Herkunft des nhd. Wortschatzes und nach dem Anteil, den 
die deutschen Landschaften daran haben. Wie die deutsche 
Schriftsprache iiberhaupt nicht auf etnem Dialekt beruht—trotz- 
dem seit Luther und schon vor ihm das Ostmitteldeutsche ganz 
besonders bestimmend war—sondern Elemente aus verschiedenen 
Mundarten vereinigt, so gilt das auch fiir den Wortschatz, der 
keinen einheitlichen Charakter hat. Noch heutzutage sind selbst 
in der gesprochenen Sprache der Gebildeten die Unterschiede gross 
genug, wie das P. Kretschmer in seiner Wortgeographte der hoch- 
deutschen Umgangssprache (1918) gezeigt hat. In den friiheren 
Jahrhunderten waren die Verschiedenheiten auch in der Litera- 
tursprache noch sehr bedeutend. Es ist bekannt, dass ein Basler 
Drucker dem Nachdruck von Luthers Neuem Testament ein Glos- 
sar beigegeben hat, worin er dessen unverstandliche Ausdriicke 
durch andere erkliarte, die seinen Landsleuten gelaiufig waren, und 
dass die katholischen Bibeliibersetzer und der Schweizer Refor- 
mator bei allem Anschluss an Luthers Wortlaut doch dessen 
eigentiimliche, namentlich seinem meissnischen Idiom entnommene 
Worte vielfach durch andere ersetzten. So sehr nun auch gerade 
der Wortgebrauch spiéter unter den Einfluss Luthers geriet, es 
blieben grosse Unterschiede bis weit in das 17. Jahrhundert 
hinein bestehen, indem besonders die Hochdeutschen im Siiden 
und Westen noch viele Worte gebrauchten, die die spatere 
Schriftsprache nicht annahm, wahrend sie in den Volksmundarten 
dieser Gegenden erhalten blieben. Aber nicht minder gross waren 
die Unterschiede in der Laut- und Flexionslehre, so dass man 
von einer einheitlichen Schriftsprache im 16. Jahrhundert eigent- 
lich nicht reden kann; wohl wird oft von einem gemeinen 
Deutsch gesprochen und werden die Normen dafiir in der Kanz- 
leisprache (iiber die genauere Untersuchungen immer noch feh- 
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len) gesucht, aber die Vorstellungen waren da ziemlich ver- 
schwommen. Allerdings der rein mundartliche Standpunkt ist im 
schriftlichen Gebrauch verlassen und es lasst sich an allen Haupt- 
orten literarischer Tatigkeit verfolgen, wie man einer allgemein- 
eren Sprache zustrebt, aber diese allgemeinere Sprache ist noch 
nicht cinheitlich, nicht unzutreffend hat man von Schriftdialekten 
geredet, die sich an den Mittelpunkten des Buchdrucks entwickeln. 
Diese Schriftdialekte hat nach dem Vorgang des Verfassers dieses 
Aufsatzes Virgil Moser in seiner historisch-grammatischen Einfiih- 
rung in die friithneuhochdeutschen Schriftdialekte (1909) zu be- 
schreiben versucht, derselbe hat auch tiber Fischart gehandelt; aber 
die Hauptarbeit ist noch zu leisten und man darf nicht verken- 
nen, dass ein rechtes Verstandnis des Nhd. in seinem Verhaltnis 
zum Mhd. erst mdglich ist, wenn man diese Uebergangszeit 
genauer erforscht hat. Luthers Sprache hat durch Francke 
eingehendere Darstellung gefunden, die aber noch manche Pro- 
bleme ungelost lasst. Im 17. Jahrhundert kommt dann—was auch 
noch néherer Feststellung bedarf—allmahlich die jetzt geltende 
Form der Schriftsprache zur Herrschaft durch die Tatigkeit der 
Sprachgesellschaften, die der in der Hauptsache auf Luther beruh- 
enden mitteldeutschen Literatursprache zur allgemeinen Aner- 
kennung verhelfen, nur im Siiden macht man noch gewisse Vor- 
behalte oder steht selbst der herrschenden Form der Schrift- 
sprache bewusst ablehnend gegeniiber und erst Gottscheds Wirken 
im 18. Jahrhundert hat diesen sprachlichen Sonderbestrebungen 
fiir immer ein Ende bereitet. Das Besondere, das den dem Siiden 
angehérigen Werken anhaftet, zeigt sich vor Allem im Wortge- 
brauch, aber auch im Aeusseren der Sprache, Orthographie und 
Lautgebung, in geringerem Grade in der Flexion; diese Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten zeigen sich in abnechmendem Masse, aber doch noch 
stark hervortretend selbst bei den siiddeutschen Dichtern der 
klassischen Zeit z. B. den Schwaben Wieland und Schiller, deren 
Sprache (iiber die tiichtige Untersuchungen vorliegen) aber spater 
gerade den im Siiden sich vollzichenden Umschwung erkennen 
lasst. Die Sprachgeschichte bildet nur einen Teil der allgemeinen 
Bildungs- und Geistesgeschichte und das Zuriickweichen einer 
besonderen Sprache im Siiden erklart sich daraus, dass die vom 
protestantisechen Norden ausgehende Bildung auch in diesen katho- 
lischen oder gemischten Gegenden Boden gewinnt. Auch Sprach- 
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geschichte und Literaturgeschichte stehen in engster Verbindung 
miteinander und konnen sich gegenseitig fordern. Der sprach- 
liche Sondercharakter gehort mit zur Individualitaét eines Dichters 
und man darf ihn nicht unberiicksichtigt lassen, wenn man voll 
in das Verstaéndnis der dichterischen Eigenart eindringen will. 
Wie spiegelt sich die von lebendiger Anschauung durchdrungene, 
humorvolle, aber biirgerlich-beschrankte Art eines Hans Sachs so 
ganz in seiner Dichter-Sprache wieder, die die Niirnberger Volks- 
sprache in ihrem ganzen Reichtum zeigt, aber wenig verfeinert 
und vervollkommnet durch die Entwicklung, welche die Liter- 
atursprache in andern Gegenden Deutschlands genommen hatte, 
nur Luthers Bibelsprache hat spater eine nachhaltige Einwirkung 
darauf ausgetibt. Vergleichen wir damit die wundersame Fille 
der Fischartischen Sprache! Auch hier ist die Volkssprache in 
reichstem Masse ausgeschopft und zwar nicht nur die seiner 
elsassischen Heimat, sondern von tiberall her hat der Dichter seine 
volkstiimlichen Elemente hergeholt, aber damit verbindet sich die 
Sprachschulung des gebildeten Mannes und die Ausbildung, die 
seit den Tagen Sebastian Brants die Literatursprache am Ober- 
rhein gefunden hat, hat ihren Niederschlag in seiner Ausdrucks- 
weise hinterlassen. Aus dem 18. Jahrhundert méchte ich Gellert 
und Goethe als Beispiele dafiir anfiihren, wie sehr sich im Sprach- 
charakter die besondere Art der Dichter ausspricht: hier das 
zierliche, aber sich in engen Grenzen bewegende Deutsch des Ober- 
sachsen, der alles Derbe und Unkorrekte fernhalt und die Sprache 
aufs Feinste ausfeilt, dort die von frischer Volkstiimlichkeit durch- 
trankte, in reichster Fille dahinstr6mende Sprache des jungen 
mittelrheinischen Dichters, die aller grammatischen Regeln spot- 
tet. Auch die Art und Weise, wie ein Dichter Vers und Reim 
handhabt, wird oft nur durch die Sprachforschung recht ver- 
standlich, so wird volle Reinheit des Reims bei Opitz, ein s0 
wesentliches Stiick bei ihm, erst dann erreicht, wenn wir seine 
schlesischen Formen einsetzen, und die Reimbindungen des jungen 
Schiller erscheinen oft erst dann als wirkliche Reime, wenn wir 
sie nach der schwabischen Mundart lesen. Nebenbei mag bemerkt 
werden, dass es der literargeschichtlichen Forschung in mehr als 
einem Fall gelungen ist, die Heimat eines Autors zu ermitteln, 
nur durch Zergliederung seines sprachlichen Ausdrucks, nament- 
lich seines Wortzebrauchs oder seines Reimes, der auf eine be- 
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stimmte Gegend hinweist. So hat die nhd. Sprachforschung auch 
der Literaturgeschichte die wesentlichsten Dienste geleistet. 
Nach vielen Seiten hin hat die wissenschaftliche Untersuchung 
der nhd. Sprache Fortschritte gemacht, aber eine grosse Aufgabe 
ist doch noch zu erfiillen, eine historische Grammatik des Nhd. 
ist noch zu schreiben, die die Entwicklung unsrer Schriftsprache 
von ihren ersten Anfangen an verfolgt und ihre Umbildung 
Schritt fiir Schritt begleitet. Es konnte scheinen, als wenn 
diesem Bediirfnis durch zwei neuere Werke schon Geniige geleistet 
ware, namlich durch die grossen Deutschen Grammatiken von 
W. Wilmanns und H. Paul. Wilmanns hat sich dieselbe Aufgabe 
gestellt wie J. Grimm in seiner Deutschen Grammatik, nur mit 
Beschrankung auf das Gotische und Deutsche, das in seinen 
verschiedenen Phasen behandelt wird, dabei kommt das Nhd. 
vollkommen zu seinem Recht und findet eingehende Darstellung 
in den Punkten, die schon durch vorliegende Forschungen auf- 
gehellt sind, eigene Untersuchungen auf diesem Gebiet hat aber 
Wilmanns kaum angestellt, so dass das Bild, das er vom Nhd. 
entwirft, natiirlich liickenhaft ausfallen musste. Bei Paul ruht 
der Schwerpunkt durchaus auf dem Nhd., die alteren Sprach- 
stufen sind nur soweit herangezogen, als es fiir das Verstandnis 
des Nhd. notwendig ist, dabei sind alle Fragen selbststandig ange- 
fasst und durch reichliche Heranziehung von Quellen beleuchtet, 
besonders aus dem 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. Pauls Grammatik 
ist gewiss das beste und erschépfendste Buch iiber die nhd. 
Sprache, das wir besitzen, aber zu einer wirklichen und voll- 
standigen historischen Grammatik gehort doch noch Manches, das 
wir bei Paul vermissen. Die einzelnen Perioden des Nhd. sind 
ungleich behandelt, das 16. Jahrhundert wird lange nicht in dem 
Masse herangezogen, wie es seiner Bedeutung entspricht, und wer 
sich etwa aus dem Buche iiber die verschiedenen, damals noch 
nebeneinander stehenden sprachlichen Richtungen orientieren 
wollte, wiirde enttauscht werden; vernachlassigt ist vor allem die 
vorausgehende Uebergangszeit vom Mhd. zum Nhd., die man doch 
jedenfalls ins Auge fassen muss, wenn man in das geschichtliche 
Verstandnis des Nhd. eindringen will, mag man nun Luther den 
Begriinder unsrer Schriftsprache nennen oder nicht. Eine histor- 
ische Grammatik des Nhd., die diesen Namen wirklich verdient 
und fiir die die Zeit vielleicht noch gar nicht gekommen ist, wird 
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sich auf dreierlei stiitzen miissen, die Darstellung der Sprache der 
einzelnen Schriftsteller, wie sie fiir einige versucht, fiir viele 
andere noch zu geben ist, die Bearbeitung der deutschen Mundar- 
ten und die methodische Verwertung der deutschen Grammatiken, 
die seit Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts erschienen sind. Die deutsche 
Dialektforschung ist ja (was hier nicht naher verfolgt werden 
soll) in riistigem Voranschreiten, namentlich auf Grundlage des 
Sprachatlasses des deutschen Reiches, zu wenig sind aber bis jetzt 
Mundarten und Schriftsprache in Beziehung zueinander gesetzt 
worden, indem gezeigt wurde, wie die Schriftsprache aus den 
Mundarten hervorgegangen ist. Von der Geschichte der deutschen 
Grammatik in nhd. Zeit besitzen wir eine ausgezeichnete Darstel- 
lung von Jellinek (1913), die hoffentlich zur Folge haben wird, 
dass man sich mehr als bis jetzt der nicht sehr anziehenden, aber 
notwendigen Aufgabe unterziehen wird sich mit den 4Alteren 
grammatischen Autoren und dem grossen Anteil, den sie im 
Einzelnen an der Gestaltung der Schriftsprache gehabt haben, 
zu befassen. Daneben muss die Bearbeitung der einzelnen Teile 
der Grammatik hergehen. Die nhd. Lautlehre ist bisher von 
zwei Gesichtspunkten aus bearbeitet worden, entweder behandelte 
man fortschreitend die Umsetzung der mhd. Laute in die neuhoch- 
deutschen oder man erklarte riickblickend Eigentiimlichkeiten der 
deutschen Schreibung oder Aussprache aus alteren Lautzustanden. 
Gewiss ist es richtiger den historischen Weg zu gehen, aber man 
darf dabei nicht vergessen, dass unser Nhd. nicht aus der Sprach- 
form hervorgegangen ist, die man als mhd. zu bezeichnen pflegt, 
sondern scin Entstehen hauptsachlich Entwicklungen verdankt, 
die in mitteldeutschen Landschaften sich vollzogen haben. Was 
der Verfasser dieses Aufsatzes vor 33 Jahren tiber die Grundlagen 
des nhd. Lautsystems und die Festsetzung der Laute und Schrei- 
bungen im 16. Jahrhundert ausgefiihrt hat, ist nicht so umfassend 
weltergefiihrt worden, wie man es wiinschen konnte und wie viel 
auf diesem Gecbict noch zu tun ist, zeigt sich z. B. darin, dass 
ein fiir das Nhd. so eminent wichtiger Punkt, wie die Behandlung 
des e in tonlosen Silben, wichtig namentlich deshalb weil er ganz 
besonders das Uebergewicht der Mitteldeutschen tiber das Ober- 
deutsche in der Schriftsprache erkennen lasst, noch nicht zusam- 
menfassend behandelt worden ist. Klarer sehen wir (namentlich 
durch Pauls Buch) iiber Verinderungen, die innerhalb der nhd. 
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Periode eingetreten sind. Was uns noch fehlt, ist namentlich eine 
Geschichte der deutschen Aussprache, die uns erst ein richtiges 
Bild von der Entwicklung der Laute in nhd. Zeit geben kann. 
Denn eine schriftsprachliche Regelung erfolgte zunachst nur in 
der Schreibung, die Aussprache war aber anfangs noch schwan- 
kend und in den einzelnen Gegenden nach der Mundart verschie- 
den, erst im 17. Jahrh. wurde dialektfreie Aussprache vom Gebil- 
deten verlangt, wobei aber noch manche Freiheiten mit unterliefen 
z. B. e und 6, i und ti nicht geschieden wurden; spadter wurde 
immer gréssere Anpassung an die Schreibung gefordert, zugleich 
drang im Verlauf des 18. Jahrhunderts die Anschauung durch, 
dass die beste Aussprache bei den hochdeutsch redenden Nieder- 
deutschen zu finden sei, die am wenigsten durch mundartliche 
Einfltisse bestimmt waren. So kam es, dass in der jetzt als mass- 
gebend fiir die gute Aussprache anerkannten Biihnensprache die 
e Laute nur nach der Schreibung und der Quantitat unterschieden 
werden, wahrend die eigentlich hochdeutsche Sprachweise noch 
den historischen Unterschied zwischen Umlaut e und altem, mit 
t wechselndem e (namentlich bei der Verlingerung: Umlaut e 
geschlossen, altes e offen) macht; ferner dass fiir die Medien 
stimmhafte Aussprache wie im Niederdeutschen verlangt wird, 
was auch dem hochdeutschen Gebiet abgesehen von einigen Grenz- 
gegenden—von Hause aus fremd ist. Die Veranderungen der 
Aussprache festzustellen, ist nicht immer leicht, da es oft an 
Anhaltspunkten fehlt, ausser gelegentlichen Bemerkungen der 
Grammatiker sind besonders die Reime zu verwerten, wie das 
durch Neumann geschehen ist. Mehr als die Lautlehre, die noch 
ein weites Feld fiir die Forschung bietet, hat bisher die nhd. 
Flexionslehre zur Bearbeitung gereizt, da die Veranderungen sich 
hier leichter tibersehen und meist nach bestimmten Kategorien 
gruppieren lassen: es zeigt sich hier oft die Wirkung sprachlicher 
Associationen, indem ein Wort unter Einfluss bedeutungs- oder 
lautverwandter Worter geraét; so sind z. B. von den urspriing- 
lichen schwachen Masculinen die Worter fiir lebende Wesen z. B. 
Mensch, Lowe ihrer Flexion treu geblieben, die fiir Concreta z. 
B. Bogen, Braten fiir nhd. boge, brate haben im Nom. Sg. -en 
angenommen, indem sie sich nach wagen u.s.w. richten; fiir mhd. 
die man heisst es die Manner nach die Weiber, Kinder; das Part. 
gehoben (mhd. gehaben) steht jetzt neben dem Praet. hob (alt 
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hub), wie schon friiher geschoben neben schob (daneben im alteren 
Nhd. auch schub) steht. Auf cinem Gebiet der Grammatik hat 
das Nhd. immer viel Raum eingenommen, in der Syntax, ganz 
natiirlich, da viele syntaktische Formationen erst in der nhd. 
Zeit auftreten, auch J. Grimm zieht in seiner Darstellung der 
Syntax das Nhd. ausgiebig heran. Der Aufschwung, den die 
syntaktische Forschung in der neueren Zeit genommen hat, durch 
den Einfluss einerseits der Sprachvergleichung, die die Grund- 
lagen der syntaktischen Formen im Indogermanischen feststellte, 
andrerseits einer vertieften psychologischen Methode, sind auch 
dem Nhd. zugut gekommen und zwei Gelehrte haben sich nament- 
lich um die nhd. Synax verdient gemacht: O. Behaghel durch 
mehr gelegentliche, aber immer férdernde Bemerkungen und H. 
Wunderlich durch eine zusammenfassende Darstellung (der 
deutsche Satzbau 1901), die besonders auf dem Nhd. fusst. Eine 
Aufgabe bleibt es hier namentlich noch zu zeigen, wie sich die 
verschiedenen Gestaltungen der nhd. Schriftsprache von der Dich- 
tersprache bis zur Kanzlei- und Geschaftssprache herab gerade 
in den syntaktischen Formen von einander abheben; solche Unter- 
suchungen wiirden Beitrige zu einer Geschichte des deutschen 
Stils in der neueren Zeit liefern, ein Werk das noch der Zukunft 
vorbehalten ist. 

Mége es mir gelungen sein zu zeigen, dass was von den deutschen 
Gelehrten auf dem Gebiete der nhd. Sprachforschung in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten geleistet worden ist, so erginzungsbediirftig 
es auch nach vielen Seiten hin noch sein mag, die Aufmerksamkeit 
aller derer verdient, die sich dem Studium der germanischen 
Sprachen widmen, und dass die nhd. Sprachforschung als ein 
gleichberechtigtes Glied neben die andern Zweige der germanis- 
tischen Wissenschaft treten muss. 


THE HOMERIC QUESTION AND THE 
POPULAR POETRY OF SERBIA! 


By N. VuLicu 
Belgrade, Serbia 


The contradictions in the Iliad and in the Odyssey play an im- 
portant role in the Homeric question. It is true, we are told, 
that a poet can occasionally contradict himself, and examples are 
fairly numerous. In the Aeneid, for instance, Virgil at one time 
says that the Trojan horse was made of fir, at another of maple, 
and again of oak. In the Orlando Furwso of Ariosto, Ballustrio 
dies in the eighteenth canto, but in the fortieth and forty-first he 
lives again. Thackeray in his novel The Newcomes excuses him- 
self at the close for having ‘‘killed at one page and brought to 
life at another’’ the fiancé’s mother. But, it is said, this sort of 
thing occurs very seldom with a poet, whereas the contradictions 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey are extremely numerous. 

We do not wish at this time to discuss the question of the num- 
ber of Homeric contradictions. We do not believe that they are 
as numerous as critics claim, and in another article we shall en- 
deavor shortly to show that there are no contradictions in Homer 
in many places where they have been found. 

What we desire to do at present is to point out that there are 
numerous contradictions in the Serbian popular songs, which 
without any doubt are the offspring of a single poet. By in- 
ference, the Homeric contradictions, as regards the question of 
the composition of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, have not the 
importance often assigned to them. Consequently, if a popular 
poet often contradicts himself, the contradictions in a field of 
popular poetry such as the Homeric are not a sufficient proof 
that there we have to do with several different poets. 

We shall limit ourselves to presenting here a small number of 
contradictions in Serbian popular poetry. The list could easily 
be swelled. It is the fact that is emphasized. 


1Translated from the French, at the author’s request, by Professor H. R. 
Fairclough, Stanford University. 
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Contradictions in Serbian popular poetry are not all of the 
Same importance. Some are very slight and insignificant and 
could easily be excused. It is the same with Homer. But in the 
Serbian popular poet’s verses some contradictions are really 
serious, and are not mere lapsus. In these cases we have con- 
tradictions absolutely similar to those which play the most im- 
portant rédle in the question of the composition of the Jliad and 
of the Odyssey. 

Let us first give a list of the former kind, which, we think, will 
not be without value. They will give us a better understanding 
of the popular poet in general, the Serbian as well as the Greek, 
who is not as scrupulous or as exact as the literary poet. 

Here, then, are some illustrations: Marko Kralyevich, the great 
Serbian hero, goes off to war. After he has gone, a certain Mina 
carries off his wife. Three years later Marko learns of the theft 
and at once sets out to take vengeance upon Mina. There are, 
then, only three years between his departure and his return, and 
yet, when Marko returns, Mina says that nine years have passed 
since Marko went away (the song Marko and Mina). Komnen 
carries off a young Turkish girl and flees with her. It 1s day 
when he sets out. Later, the Turks start in pursuit. As they 
draw near to him, they taunt him for taking the girl to his house 
by night, in the moon-light (Komnen the Ensign and Kralyevich 
Marko). Orlovich Paule and Vasojevich Stevo have dismounted 
from their horses. Nevertheless Orlovich says to Vasojevich: ‘‘Do 
not dismount from your horse’’ (Vasojevich Stevo). In the same 
way we are first told that Vasojevich has dressed the wounds of 
Orlovich, but later that he will dress them for him. 

We shall lay more stress upon the second category, since these 
contradictions are of greater importance for the Homeric ques- 
tion. They imply a serious forgetfulness on the poet’s part of 
what he has already said, and therefore we shall cite a somewhat 
longer list of such cases. 

The mother of the Yugovichi arrives at Kossovo Plain, where 
her sons have fallen. Near a wood she sees the horses, the dogs, 
and the faleons of her sons, which are looking for their masters, 
but can not find them. Yet a little earlier she had met two 
ravens, which told her that near a wood they had seen the horses, 
the dogs, and the faleons of her sons, which had found their 
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masters (The Mother of the Yogovichi on the Field of Kossovo). 

The Latins do not wish to show to Theodore the fiancée of Czar 
Doushan by day, but do so at night. Then Theodore takes from 
his pocket some bags of diamonds which diffuse such a light that 
he has a clear view of the young girl. Later he says to the Czar: 
‘“T have not seen her, for they showed her to me at night’’ (The 
Marriage of Doushan). 

Sekula tells his uncle Yanko that he will change himself into 
a@ winged serpent, and that he will bring him the Sultan trans- 
formed into a falcon. He begs his uncle to slay the falcon but 
to be careful not to slay the serpent. What does Yanko do? Just 
the opposite. He slays the serpent, that is to say, his nephew! 
(Sekula Transformed into a Serpent). 

The emperor Doushan causes his god-son to be hanged, the 
youth having been falsely accused of incest with the Emperor’s 
daughter. She, on hearing the news, also hangs herself. The 
Empress says to her husband: ‘‘Why have you hanged our two 
children?’’ The Emperor is not surprised by these words, al- 
though he is ignorant of his daughter’s death. He makes reply 
to his wife that he has not hanged his children (plural), but that 
his counselors have hanged his god-son. Nevertheless he gives 
orders to hang his counselors, as if they had committed the crime 
of which the Empress speaks (Nahod Momitch). 

Marko and his brother Andriya traverse a vast forest to de- 
termine which of the two will bear thirst the longer. At last 
Andriya can bear it no more. Then Marko bids him continue 
the march a little further, and he will find an inn, the woman 
keeping which is a good friend of his and will give him a good 
reception. But the woman slays Andriya. And then, when his 
brother arrives at the inn, she wants to slay him also. She does 
not know him and she is not his friend (The Death of Kralyevich 
Andriya). 

Priyezda, surrounded by the Turks in his fortress, prepares to 
make a sortie with his generals against the enemy. His wife goes 
down into the cave to take them some wine. But there she finds 
a crowd of Turks, who have made their way into the fortress by 
means of a tunnel. She retraces her steps and brings the news 
to her husband. But he, as if she had told him nothing, takes 
no account of it. He makes a sortie from the fortress and does 
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not concern himself with the enemy who has penetrated into it 
(The Death of Voyvoda Priyezda). 

These two series of contradictions in the Serbian popular poetry 
will more than suffice to prove that the contradictions in Homer 
are not a sure proof that the passages in which they are found 
can not come from one and the same author, or that we are 
obliged to refer them to several poets. One sees clearly in Serbian 
popular poetry that the popular poet readily perpetrates con- 
tradictions. The Homeric contradictions are probably to be ex- 
plained in the same way as those in the Serbian poetry. 

What is the reason why Serbian popular poetry often con- 
tradicts itself? The answer is not difficult. There is a great 
difference between the popular poet and a literary poet. The 
former is less pedantic than the latter. He does not re-read his 
verses and does not correct his proofs. Hence the contradictions. 

But these contradictions cause no difficulty to those who hear 
or who read these popular songs. The best proof of this is the 
fact that up to the present these contradictions have not been 
noticed in the Serbian popular poetry. No more were the Homeric 
contradictions noticed for centuries. It was necessary for a rigor- 
ous criticism, often hypercritical, to arise in order to bring them 
to light. 


L'AMERICAIN DANS LE THEATRE FRANCAIS 


Par Maurice BAupDIN 
Miami University 

Lorsqu’aé |’armistice de la Grande Guerre les Américains et les 
Francais voulurent fraterniser plus 4 loisir, ils s’apercurent vite 
qu’ils ne se connaissaient point. Bien qu’il y eit beaucoup de 
gratitude d’une part, et de l’autre une profonde sympathie, on 
ne s’entendit pas du tout. On se blessa mutuellement ... parce 
qu’on ne savait pas. 

‘Si nous avions eu, écrivait un romancier francais, des guides 
pour comprendre les Américains et nous les expliquer, nous ne 
Serions pas aujourd’hui dans ce pétrin.’’* Les guides s’étaient 
occupés ailleurs. Tandis que la littérature se faisait réaliste et 
documentaire sur tout autre sujet, elle réservait 1?Oncle Sam pour 
le premier réle de sa derniére fantaisie. 

Possesseur du Nouveau-Monde 


Ov l’on trouve de l’or au stllon des charrues, 


l’Américain, devint le type complet du parvenu. Le théatre a 
beaucoup contribué a 1’établir dans cet emploi. 

Faisant 1’éloge d’une comédie dont la scéne est & New York 
un critique disait récemment: ‘‘Dédaignant de prendre un 
transatlantique, [l’auteur] écrivit avec sa curiosité et son amuse- 
ment. . .’* La bonne formule apparemment. Les piéces sur 
l’Amérique dénotent en effet une meilleure connaissance de 
l’auditoire que du sujet. Si d’aventure un auteur est allé jus- 
qu’en Amérique faire sa palette, le tableau n’en est pas moins 
trés divertissant. Le public a appris 4 estimer la barbarie des 
Yankees, 1’étude n’oserait pas contredire a la légende. 


I 
C’est d’ordinaire dans la petite comédie que débute un person- 


1Ce romancier, M. Valentin Mandelstamm, a suppléé au manque de ren- 
seignements sur les habitants des Etats-Unis par son New-York dont les 
principaux personnages américains sont une jeune milliardaire, um anar- 
chiste, une jeune femme d’une douteuse moralité. 


2M. Régis Gignoux, le Ftgaro, octobre 1912. 
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nage étranger; Matamore ou Scaramouche, touriste anglais ou 
philosophe allemand, il fait un stage 4 la Foire. L’Américain & 
son apparition conquiert le théatre sérieux. II] vient a son heure. 
Il a fait sa révolution, les Francais sont &4 méme de faire la leur; 
sa présence s’impose dans le théatre civique. 

Son avénement n’est pas inattendu. Les écrivains politiques 
ont fait crédit aux pionniers du Nouveau-Monde. D’Argenson 
prévoyait dés 1733 que les dominations anglaises en Amérique 
allaient s’ériger en république indépendante.*® 

Tl y a eu dans le courant du siécle, pour ne rien dire des romans 
et des discussions philosophiques, nombre de piéces qui montraient 
que l’Indien des Amériques 


farouche en sa semplicité 
Nous égale en courage et nous passe en bonté.t 


D’un autre coté, les écrivains ont porté jusqu’aux nues les 
Anglais et tout ce qui se rattachait aux Anglais. 
Il n’est rten 
Qui @’Eraste obtienne l’estime, 
St venu d’Angleterre &d n’en porte le sceau. 
Ches ce peuple tout est sublime.5 


Or, 1’Indien fier et simple, ]’Anglais libre et tolérant sont les 
ancétres de notre personnage. Car ]’Américain, au dix-huitiéme 
siécle, c’est ]’Anglais 4 qui toute Ja tolérance et toute la liberté 
de l’Angleterre n’ont pas suffi, et qui, vivant céte a cdte avec 
le sauvage, a fini d’atteindre une haute conception de sa valeur 
d’homme. 

Et puis les Insurgés ont eu l’avocat qu’il fallait. Franklin 
gagna tout de suite |’affection des Parisiens. Talleyrand qui a 
vu beaucoup d’hommes dans sa carriére met hors de ligne l’au- 
guste Francklin, dont les pensées sont si pures, si bienveillantes, 
si tendres pour l’humanité. Le sage américain étonna par sa 
puissance morale, par sa grandeur de vertu.® 


3 Mémoires, Article Colonies. 

4 Alztre, I, i. Cf. Arlequin Sauvage, de Lelisle, 1721; les Péruvtenne, de 
Boissi, 1748, de Chabannes, 1754; la Canadienne, de Vadé, 1761; les Illt 
nots, de Sauvigny, 1767. 

5’ Saurin, l’Anglomane, 3. Cf. Le Francais a Londres, de Boissy, 1727; 
UVdnglats @ Bordeauz, de Favart, 1763; le Stége de Calais, de Buirette, 1765. 


6 Mémoires, Franklin eut sa formule, un aouto quakero (Diderot, Est- 
bon? est-t1 méohant?, IV. vi). 
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C’est sur ces données qu’on dessinera Washington et ses con- 
citoyens. Mais dans le théatre révolutionnaire le personnage est 
un symbole. Son portrait est celui du sauvage de l’Avenir de 
Picard, calqué sur |’Ingénu de Voltaire. Il est l’homme de la 
nature. Il a percé en Amérique parce que le climat était favor- 
able, le moment propice.? Ce que nous savons le mieux de lui 
e’est qu’il respire l’enthousiasme, qu’il est plein de sensibilité et 
de bienfaisance et qu’il posséde * * * une imbrisable volonté. 

Washington ou la Inberté du Nouveau-Monde,’ tragédie, d’Edmé 
Louis Billardon de Sauvigny, fut représentée pour la premiére 
fois le 13 juillet 1791 sur le théatre de la Nation. C’est le spec- 
tacle de la Guerre de l’indépendance américaine d’aprés les faits 
courants de la Révolution francaise. Par exemple, le champ de 
bataille sur les bords de la Delaware aura son autel de la patrie 
vomme sur les bords de la Seine le Champ-de-Mars; les guerriers 
américains eux-aussi s’entrainent au culte de la raison (I, v; III, 
i, ii; IV, iii) ; ils s’indignent contre la eupidité du clergé, cepen- 
dant qu’un orateur atteste l’Etre Supréme avee une éloquence 
digne du Vicaire Savoyard et du comte de Virieu (I, v; ITI, i, 01; 
IV, iii; Déclaration des droits de l’homme); les auteurs de la 
constitution des Etats-Unis écrivent eux-aussi pour tous les temps 
et pour tous les pays, car ec’est rétablir les lois de ]’humanité 
entiére que de 


Rendre a l’homme avis toute sa dignité 


La piéce s’ouvre sur une défaite des insurgés. Joston, ]’envoyé 
‘du roi d’Angleterre, offre le pardon aux rebelles; son but est 
évidemment de détacher les Américains des Frangais afin de les 
soumettre. Washington rejette l’offre. Lincol dont le fils a été 
mis 4 mort par 1’Anglais Balfour, veut se venger en faisant mettre 
a mort le fils de Balfour. Washington intervient. 

Mme Nelson va tenter de déjouer le complot que les Quakers 
de consort avec les Anglais trament contre les insurgés. Ici une 
reconnaissance. Joston est le pére de Mme Nelson. La cause 
des Etats-Unis est gagnée, Joston signera la paix telle que la veut 
Washington. 


7 Beaumarchais, Tarare, Prologue. 


8 Dans le texte de la piéce le nom est ‘‘Vazington’’. Les noms des 
autres personnages ont en général une ortographe de fantaisie. 
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Joston et ses complices ont ameuté le peuple contre les Frangais, 
Mais Washington survient. Grace aux Francais, il vient de rem- 
porter une victoire éclatante sur les Anglais. Les Américains 
sont en position d’imposer leurs conditions 4 ]’Angleterre. Ils 
signent un traité d’alliance avec les Francais. Washington fait 
grace aux émeutiers. 

Dans la préface de la piéce l’auteur se défend de toute inten- 
tion dramatique.® I] a voulu s’en tenir aux faits. Si la person- 
nalité de Washington domine, ce n’est pas que les Lincol et les 
Macdal, ses lieutenants, aient manqué de grandeur, ni que ses 
concitoyens alent manqué d’héroisme, c’est que mieux que tout 
autre 


Le sage Vaewmgton posséde Vart supréme, 
... G’enseigner a l’homme @ s’estumer lut-méme.10 


Picard donna la Prise de Toulon le 1° février 1794. Ici 1’Amé- 
ricain exprime en de longues tirades sa haine pour 1’Angleterre 
et son amour pour la France. Enrélé de force dans 1’armée 
anglaise qui combat les révolutionnaires francais, il attend une 
occasion pour déserter et rejoindre ses anciens fréres d’armes. 
L’oeecasion se présente et 1’Américain aide les Francais & repren- 
dre Toulon. 

Il est souvent fait mention dans le théatre révolutionnaire de 
la part des Frangais dans la Guerre de ]’Indépendance."* On est 
reconnaissant aux Américains de tout ce qu’on a fait pour eux. 
‘‘J’appris, dit un personnage, que le régiment dans lequel je sers 
était commandé pour aller en Amérique . . . l’honneur, la gloire 
de servir une nation courageuse me déterminérent a 1’aller re- 
joindre, et . .. j’eus le bonheur d’arriver pour ]’expédition qui 
assura sa victoire, et qui fit décider la paix.’”? La Révolution 
américaine c’est déja la Révolution francaise.4* Sous Washing- 
ton les Francais 


®Qn pourait le quereller la-dessus. C’est bien une licence dramatique 
que l’enlévement du fils de Washington et la reconnaissance Joston-Nelson. 

10 Vashington, IV, iv. 

11Cf. La Feuille Américaine, de Bouilly et Dalayrat, 1796. 

12 Lisbeth, de Favtéres, 1797 (TI,iii). 

13 C’est un brevet de tolérance que la France se donne, sa participation 
& la révolte des Américains. En Espagne, par exemple, il y a moins de 

liberté. ‘‘Je vais vous dénoncer A Madrid, n’y efit-il que le buste en grand 
d’un Washington dans votre cabinet, j’y fais confisquer tous vos biens.’’ 
(La Mére Coupable, Beaumarchais, V, vii). 
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Font de la liberté le noble apprentissage.14 


Le suecés de Yorktown est une augure de |]’avenir des armes 
sansculottes. 


II 


Dans la période qui suit la Révolution notre personnage subit 
une éclipse. La censure impériale aidant, les Francais sont rede- 
venus nationalistes et traditionnistes.> Ils se méfient de 1]’étran- 
ger républicain. Dans la poussée de démocratie de 1830 ils se 
tournent une fois encore vers 1’Amérique. C’est pour y voir avec 
M. de Tocqueville un peuple qui posséde de grandes énergies, 
certes, mais qui fait de l’acquisition des richesses l’unique but de 
ses travaux.?® 

La France avait aussi salué en Franklin le savant pratique; 
‘*Tl a arraché le sceptre aux tyrans et la foudre au ciel,’’ dit une 
gravure de l’époque. Mais en 1776, 1’Américain était par-dessus 
tout le révolutionnaire, le héraut d’une humanité meilleure. Dé- 
sormais sa réputation de travailleur utilitaire va croitre, et son 
prestige, sa puissance morale, va diminuer, son réve l’a quitté. On 
lui en veut de se tenir a l’écart et de s’enrichir paisiblement 
tandis que 1’Europe poursuit les enseignements de la Révolution. 
On le taquine sur l’application qu’il a faite de ses principes. ‘‘Ce 
que j’aime surtout dans cette patrie de la liberté dit un per- 
sonnage, du Loup de mer ce sont ces nombreux esclaves.’’!” 

Seribe dit encore 1’épopée de la jeune nation; mais c’est pour 
y placer les aventures d’un Bohémien.?® II] est souvent question 
de 1’Amérique dans le théatre du XIX® siecle. L’Amérique fait 
l’office des Indes Orientales comme lieu de refuge des mauvais 
sujets. Mais ce n’est que vers 1860 que ]’Américain reparait sur 
la seéne. 


14 Vashington, I, ii. L’apprentissage fut trés profitable, les disciples ayant 
de rares aptitudes. La Liberté le dit dans une piéce de M.—J. Chénier: 
N’ enviez pot... 
Wheureuse Amérique. 
La nation francaise a mieux conn ses droits; 
Elle a su proclamer, en bannissant ses rots, 
L’unité de la République. (Le Camp de Grandpré, vi) 
18 Cf. Louis Allard, La Comédie de Mceeurs en France aw XIX stécle, Ch. 
Vil 


16 Voyage en Amérique. 
17 Le Loup de mer, Sauvage, II, ix. 
18 Ta Bohémienne, ou l’Amérique en 1775, (1829). 
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Des vaudevilles de Labiche, la Letire Chargée, les Trente mil- 
lions de Gladiator, exhibent des personnages dont nous ne saurions 
dire au juste s’ils viennent d’Amérique ou de Charenton. Fabu- 
leusement riches, d’idées comme de dollars, ils ne font pas un 
geste qu’ils ne répandent un peu de leur trop plein. En 1860 
Sardou donne les Femmes fortes. L’Américain qui figure dans 
la seconde partie de la piéce est un rustre. I] dit ce qu’il pense 
et coupe les meubles. II parait cependant que l’opinion courante 
surfaisait beaucoup les Américains. Sardou se chargea de mettre 
les choses au point. En 1873 parut l’Oncle Sam. 

La piéce est un long catalogue des surprises auxquelles s’expose 
le Francais qui visite chez les Yankees. Robert de Rochemore se 
laisse entrainer 4 un flirt avec Sarah Tapplebot. Elle est blonde, 
il est marquis, l’amour s’en méle. Des malentendus séparent les 
jeunes gens. Comme il y a eu promesse de mariage, le tuteur de 
Sarah demande une indemnité. Sarah détruit la piéce a con- 
viction. Un autre prétendant, Américain, se met a tirer du ré- 
volver; Robert blessé, tout le monde se réconcilie. 

Autre intrigue. Madame Bellamy, Parisienne, a été dupée par 
Samuel Tapplebot. Elle parvient 4 force d’adresse 4 rattraper 
son argent. I] y a aussi la campagne électorale de Samuel Tapple- 
bot. I] a acheté toutes les voix, toute la presse. Ulysse Tapple- 
bot, sous prétexte d’aider son pére, se fait élire 4 sa place. 

Le point de vue de l’auteur est trés clair. Ces Etats-Unis, 
disent des personnages de la piéce, qui les ont vus de leurs pro- 
pres yeux, tant de gens les exaltaient et les donnaient pour mo- 
déle . . . Il est malheureux qu’il se soit trouvé un animal pour 
découvrir ]’Amérique.?® 

D’abord 1’Américain de 1’Ouest, ]’Américain de M. de Tocque- 
ville, est un type qui a complétement disparu. C’est 4 New-York 
qu’il faut chercher 1’Américain-type. Voila qui simplifie les 
choses. Le Nouveau-Monde a tous les préjugés du Vieux-Monde. 
Les révolutionnaires ont, une fois arrivés, mis de cdté la touchante 
égalité qu’ils préchaient si bien jadis. Ils font 4 présent grand 
eas de la noblesse, ils recherchent les alliances aristocratiques. 
Euxmémes, s’ils ne sont pas comtes et marquis, du moins se dé- 


19 Sardou a tout de suite saisi la différence entre le parti Démocrate et Je 
parti Républicain. (I, v). Moins heureux en matiére de géographie, il a 
mis le Connecticut et le Massachusscts dans le Sud (I, iii). 
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cernent—ils des titres de colonel ou de général pour lesquels ils 
exigent des égards. Et ils ont une aristocratie; ils en ont deux, 
‘‘eelle qui remonte & 1’indépendance; les Bourbons de New-York, 
qui traitent les enrichis d’hier de: ‘‘parvenus! .. .’’ et ceux-cl, 
qui traitent les enrichis de ce matin de ‘‘nobles a la morue!’’?° 
C’est pis encore. Aux divisions de castes il faut ajouter les divi- 
sions de races... Ce n’était vraiment pas la peine de changer 
de gouvernement. 

Les Américains sont excentriques, saugrenus, rapaces. Ils vivent 
non, pas d’un honnéte labeur, comme on 1’a prétendu, mais de 
vols. Ils ont la fortune pour but, l’adresse pour moyen et pour 
morale le succés. Ce sont des traitants sans vergogne, et qui s’en 
vantent. Selon leur code, il faut trois faillites bien frauduleuses 
pour poser un commercant. IIs ne sont que de grossiers coquins; 
une petite Parisienne 4 elle seule en roule trois des plus madrés. 
Ils ne connaissent ni ]’amour ni l’estime ni l’amitié, car chez eux 
tout cela se vend. Ils manquent totalement de savoir-vivre. Voyez- 
les dans un salon, le chapeau sur la téte, les pieds en l’air. Ils 
ne saluent pas les dames, le salut leur paraissant un geste inutile. 
Par contre, ils se donnent, gentlemen et ladies, des poignées de main 
d’une extraordinaire vigueur et de grandes claques dans le dos, 
le tout accompagné de rires, exclamations et eris.24_ Ils préchent 
l’amour libre dont ils ont fait une religion . . . J’en passe, et des 
plus piquants. L’Europe a beaucoup pardonné aux Américains 
& cause de leur jeunesse. La jeunesse des Américains est en passe 
de devenir leur plus vieille tradition, car il n’y a pas apparence 
qu ils grandissent jamais. 


Le personnage a tout autre aspect dans l’Eirangére. Dumas 
proclame ]’Américain, comme l’avait fait la chronique du temps 
de Franklin, le génie du bon sens, du travail et de 1’économie. 
Il est l’animateur qu’il faut aux Francais de 1876. Pour peu 
qu’on le veuille écouter, il inoculera ses vertus dans la France 
qui dégénére. 

La donnée du réle de Clarkson est simple. L’Américain est 


207, iii. 

21 L’auteur donne toujours A peu prés la méme indication, ‘‘cris et ex- 
clamations, rires, etc.’’ Cet ‘‘etc.’’ en dit peut-étre beaucoup plus qu’il ne 
semble. Je ne vois pas, pour moi, ce qu’on pourrait ajouter. 
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fait arbitre entre ]’abominable duc de Septmonts et le vertueux 
Gérard; il dit son fait au gentilhomme, et dans Je duel qui s’en 
suit il le tue. 

Le Clarkson est un barbare—il a 1l’arme leste, et il ne se dé- 
couvre pas dans les salons—seulement, c’est un barbare honnéte 
homme, redresseur de torts 4 ses moments perdus. Nous respirons 
mieux dés qu’il parait; la cause de Gérard est en bonnes mains. 
Aussi bien l’issue de la rencontre entre le duc et 1’Américain 
n’est-elle pas douteuse; Clarkson a tant joué de la carabine, du 
couteau, du révolver avec les bandits des foréts de 1’Utah, qu’il | 
tuerait les premiers bretteurs de Paris comme de petits lapins. 

Rien qu’a la facon dont il s’empare de la piéce et méne les 
choses, nous voyons que Clarkson est un homme d’action. Aucun 
obstacle ne le déconcerte, aucun ne l’arréte. I] ne perd jamais 
de vue le réel; néanmoins son réve de fonder une ville 1’enthou- 
siasme au point qu’il lui consacre sa vie. Ce n’est pas pour jouir 
qu’il amasse. Riche il continue a créer de la richesse parce que 
le travail est sa loi. I] veut une vie toujours plus abondante pour 
lui et pour ses compatriotes. II] suffit de l’observer un instant 
pour convenir qu’il est une source d’énergie qui jaillit conti- 
nuellement. 

Il ne posséde pas de grands talents; sa force vient de sa bonne 
santé physique et morale, elle vient de l’utilisation de ses moyens 
a lui et des moyens des autres; elle vient de sa volonté, une 
volonté qui ne se relaéche jamais. Quelqu’un disait que vouloir, 
e’est vouloir ee qu’on ne veut pas; Clarkson veut ce qu’il pré- 
fére. Il va d’instinct vers le bien. Ses vertus méme viennent 
de sa volonté. Est-il simple, honnéte, franc; tout cela n’est qu’é- 
conomie de temps. I] s’est organisé en vue du rendement maxi- 
mum. II n’est pas jusqu’a ses belles actions qui ne soient guidées 
moins par le générosité que par l’intérét. S’il se constitue le 
défenseur de Gérard, e’est que la conduite du due de Septmonts 
lui parait ignoble . .. et qu’il ne veut pas risquer de perdre un 
précieux auxilliaire. Sans vantardise ni fatuité, Clarkson est 
maitre de lui. II est le fils de ses oeuvres, il ne compte que sur 
lui; car les Américains n’ont pas la ressource de l’héritage des 
ancétres, ce sont eux les ancétres. 


III 
D’une faeon générale, e’est la tradition Sardou qui a prévalu. 
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Les piéces contemporaines s’inspirent de l’Oncle Sam plutét que 
de l’Etrangére. A de rares exceptions, 1’Américain est désormais 
un personnage grotesque. On a douté de la compétence de Sardou 
sur plusieurs des sujets qu’il a portés a la scéne. Mais quand il 
s’est agi de 1’Amérique on n’est pas allé jusqu’aux sources. 
l.’exotisme New-Yorkais repose du théatre accoutumé. Ayant Ja 
un trésor inépuisable autant que facile, les dramatistes ne se 
soucient pas d’explorer plus avant. 

L’Amé€ricain est fort & la mode dans le théatre contemporain. 
Nous trouverions aisément une vingtaine de piéces des meilleurs 
auteurs, dont il fait les frais, Citons pour mémoire la Francaise, 
de M. Eugéne Brieux (1907); Paris-New-York, de M. M. Francis 
de Croisset et Emmanuel Aréne (1907); l’Amour en Banque, de 
M. Louis Artus (1907) ; Mon Ami Teddy, de M. M. André Rivoire 
et Lucien Besnard (1910) ; les Transatlanttques, de M. Abel Her- 
mant (1911); le Mystérieux Jimmy, de M. M. Yves Mirande et 
Henri Géroule (1911) ;?? Match de Bore, de M. M. Jean-José 
Frappa et Henry Dupuy-Mazuel (1912); Une Affaire d’or, de 
M. Marcel Gerbidon (1912) ; Mon Bébé, de M. Maurice Hennequin 
(1913) ;33 les Américains chez nous, de M. Brieux (1920); Faire 
Fortune, de M. M. Abel Tarride et Fernand Faure (1921); la 8 
Femme de Barbe-bleue, de M. Alfred Savoir (1921). 

Dans quelques piéces, la Course du Flambeau, d’Hervieu, par 
exemple; la Chance du mari, de MM. Robert de Flers et Gaston 
de Caillavet ; l’Epervier, de M. Francis de Croisset; la Chasse a 
l’Homme, de M. Maurice Donnay; les Jacobines, de M. Abel Her- 
mant, 1’Américain joue un roéle secondaire mais fructueux. Je 
dois vous dire que l’Américain n’a pas du tout l’esprit de suite. 
Donnez-lui un bout de rile, et il a vite fait de conquérir la piéce 
et de s’y installer. Cela est da en partie 4 ce qu’il tient les cor- 
dons de la bourse, alors il en veut pour son argent; mais cela 
vient surtout de ce qu’il a le caractére dominateur. 

La donnée théatrale des piéces contemporaines est, en général, 
extrémement courte. Ce sont 4 tout propos dissertations, études, 
essais, econférences. L’Américain se montre, s’explique, se détaille 
complaisamment. Pour la plus ecompléte édification de 1]’auditoire, 
il dévoilera les derniers replis de sa mentalité. Le spectateur 


23 Adaptation trés libre d’une piéce américaine. 
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saura tout de lui, quels débuts il a essuyés, par quelles aventures 
il a passé avant d’arriver au milliard final. La scéne aura lieu 
& Paris, de préférence; 1’Américain se révélant plus pleinement 
dés qu’il n’est pas a la portée des lois de son pays. Le person- 
nage est le représentant de toute une race, il tient 4 remplir son 
mandat.”* ‘‘Il y a des moments ow on a envie de lui erier: Trés 
bien! on sent qu’il y a derriére vous toute une file d’ames sem- 
blables & la votre, et que vous les résumez. Mais, prenez garde, 
vous vous donnez trop de mal pour réaliser votre type.’’*° 


Mon Ami Teddy*® est une rectification de la légende de 1’Oncle 
Sam vulgaire et ridicule. Teddy a de la simplicité et de 1élé- 
gance; l’ameublement de sa villa est ‘‘trés américain,’’ et cepen- 
dant ‘‘sans la moindre note de mauvais gout’’; il ne parle pas 
de dollars 4 tout bout de champ. En somme Teddy est le gentil- 
homme américain, ou mieux, ]’Américain gentilhomme. 

Il est le fils ainé d’un monarque des Etats-Unis, le roi de 1’a- 
eier. Il se fait présenter chez les Didier-Morel, tombe amoureux 
de la dame du logis, décide sur ]’heure de se marier avec elle dés 
que seront accomplies les formalités nécessaires en pareil cas. 

Didier-Morel, député plein d’ambition, manque de prévenances 
pour sa femme. Par contre, il nourrit une grosse admiration 
pour Mme. Roucher, la veuve d’un président de la République; 
admiration d’ordre purement politique, et que Mme Roucher rend 
comme elle peut. Teddy invite tout le monde, la grande amie 
de M. Didier-Morel y compris, & passer un mois 4 Deauville. 

Au bord de la mer les entretiens de Mme. Roucher avec M. 
Didier-Morel passe bientdt les bornes de la politique. Finalement 
les Didier-Morel vont divorcer, et Teddy n’a plus qu’a laisser 
faire le temps et son amitié. 

Quand la visite d’un Américain est annoncée chez les Didier- 
Morel, tout le monde s’attend a voir un clown, un jockey, un 


247] est d’une obligeance extréme. Non seulement nous dit-il ce qu’une 
udeur élémentaire ordonnerait de garder pour soi, mais & New-York, parmi 
es siens, il ignore ce que nous ne savons pas. (Oncle Sam, II, v; III, i; 
Affaire d’or, I, i, v, x; II, ii). 

25 Jules Lemaitre, Impressions de Thédtre, Tome 4, pp. 235-6. 

26 On annonce ‘‘ Monsieur Teddy Kimberley’’, comme on annonce ‘‘ Monsteur 
Bobby Ianson’’ (La Chance du mari). Teddy, Bobby sont des noms 
américains. 
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boxeur. Tout le monde est bien attrapé. Teddy est un jeune 
homme distingué. 

Entendons-nous, un jeune homme distingué . . . pour 1]’Amé- 
rique. Certes, il a recu une culture solide 4 ]’université d’Har- 
vard. Mais son éducation a des lacunes. A peine introduit dans 
un salon, ne voila-t-il pas qu’il en fait |’inventaire. I] va jusqu’a 
émettre des doutes sur ]’age des vieux meubles. II sait le grec 
et Ie latin; mais il ne sait pas qu’on ne demande point 4 une 
femme son Age, qu’on n’exige point que quelqu’un vous céde sa _~ 
place, que si 1’on trouve des jeunes filles trop cavaliéres on ne 
le leur dit point. 

Et ne ssomme, avec toute sa naiveté et tout son sans-géne, Teddy 
est-il bien Américain? Sa facon de faire irruption dans la vie 
des gens, de cambrioler leur confiance, c’est, 4 n’en pas douter, 
une facon exclusivement transatlantique; Tartarin cependant avait 
de ces maniéres-la. Teddy n’a pas gagné lui-méme sa fortune. 
Il est Américain, mais il a beaucoup voyagé. Il] est Américain; 
mais il a passé une partie de son enfance 4 Paris, mais il connait 
les classiques francais et pratique Renan. Teddy est un Américain 
mais. I] est l’exception qui prouve la régle. 

Avec une Affaire d’or, nous rentrons dans la régle. Comme 
tout Américain bien né, John Gibbs aspire au milliard. II s’est 
engagé dans une affaire que trame Timothy Gibbs, son pére. 
John a fait les premiers frais de l’entreprise sans savoir au juste 
de quoi il s’agissait; Gibbs pére a assez refait un peu tout le 
monde pour inspirer pleine confiance 4 Gibbs fils. Or, Timothy 
a semé ses champs de pépites et de poudre d’or. Des experts se 
sont laissé prendre. La banque Hutchinson en est pour trois cent 
mille dollars. 

Sa part du butin pour premier capital, John a eu vite fait 
d’atteindre le milliard. I] s’est marié, entre deux affaires, avec 
une jeune fille francaise; son fils s’étiole dans l’atmosphére des 
millions. Et maintenant John veut le multi-milliard. Ses coups 
ont porté la misére et la mort dans des centaines de familles; 
lui, sans entendre les cris de haine poussés sur ses pas, il fonce 
dans son réve. 

I] tient le coup qui fera de lui 1"homme le plus riche de 1’Amé- 
rique. II en confie le plan 4 sa femme, qui d’ailleurs ne partage 
pas du tout son ambition. Quand Mme. Gibbs comprend que leurs 
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meilleurs, leurs bons amis, seront les dupes de l’aventure, elle 
cherche a dissuader John de son monstrueux projet. Mais lui ne 
veut pas démordre. En dernier ressort, Mme. Gibbs vend la mé- 
che. John est ruiné. Sauvé, peut-étre . . . en tout cas, il tient 
déja le coup qui fera de lui un des hommes les plus riches de 
]’ Amérique. 

M. Gerbidon a saisi toute la force du procédé Sardou. Voici 
les Am€ricains chez eux. (a et la, pour faire contraste, quelques 
honnétes gens. Ce seront Sam Royee, Irlandais, et 1’Irlandaise 
Emma Nelson, ce sera Germaine Lesage, dont le nom tient lieu 
de commentaires. Il y aura bien un Américain ou deux dans la 
blanche légion; mais ce seront des Américains comme il n’y en a 
guére, le garcon de bureau Jim, une épave, le docteur Hambury, 
un philanthrope. 

Et voici les Américains 4 leur besogne. Leurs ruses n’ont pas 
changé depuis le temps de l’Oncle Sam. Gibbs a fait son appren- 
tissage sous Tapplebot. Alors que Tapplebot vendait un maré- 
cage pour de la terre, Gibbs vendait la surface gelée d’un lac. Le 
‘‘eoin’’ du marché était méthode courante en 1773. Le truquage 
des champs est un tour que Tapplebot lui-méme a sans doute 
pratiqué. 

Si ces géants se portent des coups si terribles, ce n’est pas que 
leur malice soit profonde, c’est qu’il ignore l’art de se garder. 
Voyez deux Américains se mesurant du regard avant la joute. 
L’un fait l’idiot, immédiatement l’autre le prend pour un idiot. 
Hutchinson veut acheter les terrains de Gibbs parce qu’ils con- 
tiennent une mine d’or. Gibbs, selon toute apparence, ne soup- 
conne pas l’existence de la mine. Hutchinson prend un air de 
profonde indifférence et demande: ‘‘ Vous avez des champs d’or 
. . . que vous voulez vendre?’’ Gibbs ne sait pas lire, mais il 
sait écrire. Si Hutchinson ne disait lui-méme: ‘‘Prenez garde, 
je suis bien fin,’’?? jamais nous n’y aurions cru. 

Dans sa seconde piéce sur 1’Amérique, les Américains chez nous, 
1920, M. Brieux dépeint ]’Américain dans une attitude trés favor- 
able. Ce n’est plus le richard qui donnait de son argent pour le 
plaisir de faire voir qu’il en avait beaucoup. C’est un ami qui se 
penche sur les douleurs des Francais. C’est un frére qui donne 
de son sang aussi bien que de son or. 


277, x. 
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Smith s’est battu pour la France; il s’est bien battu, ainsi que 
l’atteste la médaille qui brille sur sa poitrine. La guerre finie, 
Smith veut aider les Francais 4 se remettre. Il propose aux 
Charvet d’exploiter leur domaine suivant les méthodes américai- 
nes. Il y construirait d’abord une usine électrique. Les Charvet 
erient au sacrilége; mais, comme ils ont besoin d’argent, ils se 
rendent aux raisons de Smith. 

Smith veut enseigner aux ouvriers francais une méthode de 
travail américaine, le taylorisme. Cette méthode qui fait de 
l’homme une machine, et méme pis, ]’esclave d’une mécanique, 
ne convient pas du tout aux ouvriers de France.”® 

Tout s’arrangera, car Smith est patient et bon; et qu’il tient 
par-dessus tout 4 ce que l’Amérique et la France s’entendent. 
Cette fois encore |’Amérique a trouvé un excellent avocat. Smith 
a des trésors de délicatesse. Il va planter des arbres pour mas- 
quer l’usine, il supprimera la grande cheminée qui décidement 
est trop laide. Il va épouser Mlle Charvet. 

Malgré toute la générosité des Américains et toute la reconnais- 
sance des Francais, les travaux de la paix n’ont pas cimenté 1|’af- 
fection que 1’on s’était promise dans les tranchées. Les Francais 
ont fait un grand effort pour comprendre les Américains. Ils 
n’y sont pas parvenus. Ils n’ont pas pu se faire au gentleman 
qui siffle dans la maison, donne aux gens de grandes tapes, eri- 
tique les vieilles traditions, et qui, pour avoir pris quelque part 
& la guerre, prétend régler 4 lui tout seul les conditions de la 
paix. L’Américain a trouvé la France moribonde, il lui a pro- 
digué ses soins; mais pour la guérir il veut faire d’elle une autre 
Amérique. 


M. Brieux a renouvelé le sujet en y introduisant un amusement 
de plus, le francais tel que le parle 1’Américain. C’est parfois 
une traduction d’idiomes anglais qui est trés cocasse. L’effet le 
plus comique est obtenu quand le personnage se trompe comple- 
tement de mots. Bartlett, voyant ses avances repoussées, ne 


28 Les différences de tempérament que M. Brieux tient & souligner sont 
peut-étre moins profondes qu’il dit. L’ Américain que 1’on nous montre ici 
resemble pas mal au Francais que nous ont montré M. Francois de Curel 
(Le Repas du lion, 1), M. Charles Méré (Les Conquérants). Les ouvriers 
francais apprendraient sans étonnement que les ouvriers américains n’ont 
jamais pu se faire au taylorisme. 
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trouve rien de mieux que: ‘‘Je suis tout déconcerté.’’ Et la dame 
de s’écrier: ‘‘Vous avez d’étonnantes trouvailles de mots.’’® 

Sardou et Dumas s’étaient bien gardés de faire parler anglais 
& leurs personnages; de méme que Corneille et Racine se sont gar- 
dés de mettre du ture et de l’espagnol dans leur Cid et leur 
Bajazet. Que Clarkson parle francais autant qu’homme de 
France,®*° qu’une Yankee emploie le tutoiement comme Hermione,” 
fort bien. Nous admettons que les Américains parlent. francais 
puisqu’autrement un auditoire francais ne pourrait guére les 
suivre; d’abord nous n’y songions pas. Mais qu’ils nous rappel- 
lent qu’ils se servent d’une langue qui n’est pas la leur, alors 
nous les trouvons merveilleux. Leurs fautes seront forcément 
légéres. Les locutions anglaises qui jalonnent leur conversation 
(et les locutions qui ne sont pas anglaises) font que nous gotitons 
mieux la pureté des morceaux intervallaires.*? 

Un humoriste disait que Colomb avait découvert ]’Amérique et 
puis l’avait laissée tranquille, tandis que les Américains, ayant 
découvert 1’Europe, ne cessaient de lui donner du tourment. Con- 
trairement 4 ce que prévoyait Sardou, les Américains se sont 
développés. Entendez qu’ils ont encore amplifié leurs mauvaises 
maniéres. Et ils veulent actuellement les imposer en France. 
Ils sont une grande nation par leur richesse, ils en abusent. IIs 
menacent de démolir 4 coups d’argent une civilisation a laquelle 
ils ne savent pas se plier. 

C’est le théme du butor et de la finette que M. Brieux donne 
dans la parabole du chevreau et du boa. Le petit chevreau est 
de la race des bétes de M. Seguin; il joue des cornes et fait si 
bien que le gros boa doit abandonner la partie.*° 

Non content d’avoir repoussé ]’attaque, M. Brieux veut gagner 
l’assaillant. Au lieu que ce soit 1’Américain qui conquiére la 
France, e’est la France qui conquerra 1’Américain. Charles et 
Smith sont d’abord pleins de la supériorité de leur pays 4 eux; 
mais la France les prend peu 4 peu, et finalement elle les garde.** 


29 La Francatse II, xii. 

30 L ’Btrangeére. 

81 L’oncle Sam, IV, viii. 

82Cf. Les Transatlantiques, Match de bore, la Frangatse, Paris-New-York. 

83 La Francatse. 

% La Francaise, les Américains Chez nous. Sardou avait senti la beauté 
de cette conclusion, Scéne finale de l’oncle Sam. 
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Les confréres de M. Brieux se sont contentés de s’amuser aux 
dépens du transatlantique. C’est d’abord son absence de savoir- 
vivre qui fait rire, c’est le ridicule de son costume ou trop négligé 
ou trop distingué, son go-ahead effréné, l’énergie qu’il dépense 
Jusque dans ses récréations. 

C’est surtout la mégalomanie du ci-devant révolutionnaire. 

Quand un riche Américain 

Fast de sa fille un’ Francase, 
Vous powvez étre certain 

Quelle entre dans la noblesse.35 


Un descendant, si descendu soit-il, le moindre vidame, se fait 
verser une dot formidable par un marchand de cochons de Chica- 
go. Les Américains achétent pour eux-mémes de la noblesse 
romaine.*7 Ils ont encore les titres de colonel ou de général.™ 

Aussitét débarqué 4 Paris, une fois qu’il a fait les musées et 
le tombeau de Napoléon ]’Américain met tout son soin 4 acquérir 
le parler des caboulots. Comme il se trompe quelquefois de mots 
il en tire des effets pour le moins inattendus. 

Empressons-nous de dire que toute cette moquerie dont 1’Amé- 
ricain est l’objet est sans amertume. On le prend comme il est. 
C’est un grand enfant brise-tout, débordant, réformateur; mais 
sincére, naif, sain; allez donc lui garder rancune. 


Aujourd’hui le manuel de 1’exotisme Américain est fait. Il a 
pour régle fondamentale la convergence de tous les Américains 
vers un type unique, aux lignes droites comme les rues de leurs 
villes. Le parfait Américain ¢’est Barnum. 

Les décisions du manuel viennent pour la plupart de chez 
Sardou, mais M. Brieux leur a donné la formule qui fait loi. En 
Amérique, ‘‘le home c’est ]’hétel,’’ ‘‘l’amour n’a pas |’import- 
ance qui lui est accordé sous le ciel de France,’’ en somme 
‘‘)’Amérique est comme une grande maison neuve et vide, ou 
personne encore n’a pleuré ni souri.’’ 


88 Les Transatlanitques. 

36 La 8° Femme de Barbe-Bleue, les Transatlantiques, Parts-New-York, le 
Jene sas quot? (Francis de Croisset). 

37 Les Jacobines. 

88 Les Transatlantiques. 
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Les Américains ont acquis la liberté; mais ils 1’ont bien payée. 
Leur civilization n’est pas ‘‘l’oeuvre des siécles de malheurs et 
d’épreuves qui forgent pour la vie les peuples qui veulent vivre.’’ 
Elle est une mediocrité prospére. Ils n’ont pas ]’amour, ils n’ont 
pas le sentiment, ils n’ont pas méme le découragement. Ils sont 
la foule dont parle le poéte, la cohue qui charge sans cesse, et 
qui rit . . . mais ne sourit plus. Riches et contents, ils n’offrent 
plus au dramatiste que juste de quoi faire un vaudeville. 


A NOTE ON RICHARD M. MEYER 


By Bonno TapPER 
University of Iowa 


Wilhelm Brandes, in his fine little book on Wilhelm Raabe, re- 
marks on page 85: ‘‘Freilich Herr Richard M. Meyer, der neueste 
deutsche Literaturhistoriker des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, hat die 
Entdeckung gemacht, dasz derselbe Mann, der als Jiingling s0 
empfand, hernach 1870, als ‘ein unerhorter Sieg deutscher Tat- 
kraft die Welt tiberraschte, fast ebenso unzufrieden war wie die 
franzdsischen Ideologen Michelet und Renan, die es der Nation 
von Traumern iibelnahmen, dasz sie erwacht war.’ Was kann 
dieser literarische Wortfiihrer und Berater der deutschen Nation 
von Raabe gelesen haben und wie musz er es gelesen haben, um 
eine solche torichte und frivole Anklage aus der Luft zu greifen?’’ 

The first edition of Brandes’s book appeared in 1901. In the 
second edition of 1906 (the only one I have at hand) there is 
also the following footnote: ‘‘ Auch in der neuesten dritten Auf- 
lage bleibt Meyer bei jenem Satze und seine Ausfiihrungen dazu 
(S.507) beweisen nach wie vor, dasz, er sich noch nicht die miihe 
gegeben hat, den Dichter zu lesen, den er damit verunglimpft, 
geschweige denn zu verstehen.’’ And what does Meyer say to 
this? In the second edition (1907) of his Grundrisz der Neueren 
Deutschen Interaturgeschtchte he mentions, page 215, among other 
‘‘Charakteristiken’’ of Raabe also the 1901 edition? of Brandes’s 
book and makes upon it a comment, short and concise: ‘‘Vor- 
trefflich.’’ Brandes says that Meyer did not read Raabe. Shall 
we say that Meyer also did not read Brandes? 


1 From the tenor of the two quotations from Brandes one may conclude 
that the first was already contained in the 1901 edition of his Raabe, the 
one Meyer lists. Meyer’s Die Deutsche Literatur des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hnuderts appeared as follows: First edition 1899, second editiom 1900, 
third edition 1906. 
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Doctor Johnson. A Study in Etghteenth Century Humanism, by Percy H. 

Houston. Harvard University Press, 1923. 

Dr. Houston’s work, the outgrowth of a Harvard dissertation, exhibits 
some of the special virtues as well as a hint of the limitations of this type 
of study. The search for a new line of attack has resulted in a useful 
emphasis upon less familiar aspects of Johnson’s genius; for, despite the 
general nature of the title, the book is in reality a close and fair-minded 
study of Johnson, the critic, — something which has long been needed. By 
laborious tabulation of references to classical and then to contemporary 
French critics Dr. Houston has demonstrated the breadth of Johnson’s read- 
ing and his fitness for his task. Elsewhere he has drawn an elaborate par- 
allel between Johnson and Boileau which works out in detail the unsupported 
impression of many a student, and is of genuine assistance in placing John- 
son with relation to the contending movements of his time. In the chapter 
on the Preface to Shakespeare that great work is rescued from partial ob- 
livion for analysis and discriminating appraisal. The general estimate of 
Johnson as a critic with which the book concludes affords an opportunity 
for a discussion of his use of critical terms. From this it seems clear that 
he inherited an inadequate, inaccurate, and extravagant vocabulary which 
actually induced a resulting vagueness and haziness of critical thinking. 
Here we have a method of attack distinctly applicable to other writers, very 
possibly with equal profit. From a stylistic standpoint fault may be found 
with the author’s tendency to cover the same ground more than once, con- 
spicuously in the first half in the repeated references to Johnson’s attitude 
toward the imitation of Latin poetry; also with the occasional complete 
paraphrasing of quotations when the quotations themselves are to follow. 
These are, however, comparative trifles. Throughout the book, the point of 
view is remarkable for its fairness and poise; for its impartial consideration 
of Humanism, Neo-Classicism, and Romanticism, and its obvious intent to 
find the truth in each. : 
B. V. CRAWFORD 


Le Déclin de l’Humansme Belge, Btude sur Jean Gaspard Gevaerts, Philo- 
logue et poéte, 1598-1666, by Marcel Hoc. Bruxelles; les éditions Robert 
Sand, Paris; Agence générale de librairie et de publication, London; 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 

The study offered in this book is a contribution to the history of humanism 
in Belgium; it does not consider the flourishing period, but the beginning of 
the decadence of humanism; it particularly considers the last one of the 
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great Belgian philologists, Gevaerts, and one particular aspect of humanism, 
the reciprocal influence of art and erudition personified in the Low Countries 
by Rubens and Gaspard Gevaerts. 

It shows how the activities of both mem are bound to the intellectual and 
artistic milieu that Antwerp was at that time. 

It is interesting to follow the decline of humanism in Gevaerts. His first 
works, purely philological, an edition of Stace (1616) and Electa (1619) 
show a real comprehension of the spirit of philology, which is to learn of 
the spirit of antiquity by authors and of authors by the spirit of antiquity, 
and follow the school of the great Juste Lipse. 

But he did not keep the promise of these works; he lowered his high 
ideas of philology so as to make it the humble servant of literature. His 
‘¢Pompa’’ iseno longer a work of philological criticism, but a long and 
learned description of the festivals celebrated in Antwerp for the visit of 
the Cardinal-Infant. Subjugated by the domineering genius of Rubens, he 
makes of his widespread knowledge of antiquity the servant of mythological 
painting. His historical work is reduced to little. He neglected the publica- 
tion of the chronicle of the dukes of Brabant, (which work his father had 
entailed upon him) of De Dyntcr, and contented himself with a few 
‘‘Eloges’’ of little interest: 

But, jealous of renown, this busy functionary availed himself of every 
opportunity of writing learned verses. The Ancients furnished the quota- 
tions and the poetical forms, and the great humanist became a mere literary 
intermediary between his native city and the numerous sovereigns who suc- 
ceeded one another in the domination of Antwerp. 

The book is preceded by a complete bibliography of the works of 
Gevaerts, of the inventory of his correspondance, and of the works consulted 
by the author. It is followed by an appendix which gives in extenso some 
un-edited pieces of Gevaerts’ works, inscriptions or letters. 

A. J. DICKMAN 


Elude sur le Miroir ou les Bvangiles des Domnées de Robert de Gretham, 
suté d’extratts inédtts, par Marion Y. H. Aitken, Gr. in 8°, 104 pages — 
94 pages d’extraits. Champion, Paris, 1922. 

The five manuscripts of this long poem of nearly 19,000 octosyllabic lines 
in riming couplets are described. The sources, the versification and the 
language of the poem are carefully examined, and the conclusion is drawn 
that it was written about 1250 (p. 21), that all that can be said of Robert 
of Gretham is that he was of English origin (p. 19), and that the intrinsic 
interest of the poem is slight. Its only real merit is found in its showing 
the nature of the popular preaching of the time (p. 26). 

Seventecn exempla are found in the poem. Of only one of these, that of 
the rich man of hardened heart, has .Marion Aitken not found the source. 
The passages in the poem containing these exempla form the larger part of 
the Extracts comprising in all nearly three thousand lines. 

The chapter on Robert’s indebtedness to Saint Augustine and Saint 
Gregory, to Bede, Aymon d’Halberstadt, and Peter Damien will please the 
historian of literature. The grammarian will note especially the use of dont 
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(=de quot) and of el as substantives: E out le dunt e ne fist rven (10113) ; 
Un el 4 fast bien a entendre (2652). The Glossary indicates 38 words as 
not found im Godefroy and 30 others used in a way not recorded by him. 
These numbers may indeed be reduced a third: aduré, covert, cursun, cuvele 
(v. coule), defamer, desturné, detencer, dismer, dougée (v. delgié), druge, 
dubletn, endutre, esperner (v. espargmer), estramer (v. esterner), gerner (v. 
germer), husbonde, hustenc, lat, leggance (v. legeance), leue (v. p.p. of 
lewir), offrebefe (v. offre and deffe), taster; are all in Godefroy as found 
here. A great many other words are figurative uses of well known 
forms: estanc = dépource de; covent = oompagne des anges; osche 
= bréche. A number are derivatives or cognates of words given in 
Godefroy: Non-putssance, curberee, perchetsun, denztmes (superlative 
of dense), esbrucement, esterc (v. esterchter), grugus (V. groucter), 
sauteer, desencloper. Some, we are tempted to believe, are simply 
incorrect usages of known words, for Robert of Gretham was admittedly 
often embarrassed to find a rime (p. 56): such would be demalatre, guluse, 
perine, quiete, adjectives used as substantives; baratgne as a masculine form 


(v. brehaing); glas = langue, priere, a mispronunciation or misreading of 
glos. In Tut purventent a cuvettise (17072), we should read pervertent ; 
for estuper — heurter, we should read escuper- (v. eschoper). A few are 


pure anglicisms: ouvte (for cuvin), husbonderte = culture de la terre. 

Two of the most interesting words we should not expect to find in Gode- 
froy: Diane and Durendal; fatre le course avec Diane (12848) is explained 
by a reference to Grimm’s Myth. Germ, III, p. 405 where mention is made 
of certain women who imagined they traversed great spaces in company 
with Diana; Durendal, the name of Roland’s sword is employed to designate 
a@ sinner who is hardened and refuses to repent (4072, 6436). The volume 
as a whole represents long and faithful work. 

University of Wisconsin Lucy M. Gay 


La Comédie de Moeurs en France au XIX Stécle, Tome I de Ptoard @ 
Scribe (1795-1815), par Louis Allard. xii + 492 pp. Harvard Studies in 
Romance Languages, Vol. V. Harvard University Press, 1923. 

The author promises a second volume that will continue the subject to 
1852, ‘‘date de la Dames aux camélias, le premier triomphe de Dumas fils.’’ 

The publication of such volumes is valuable, if for no other reason, be- 
cause the casual student or even the teacher is thereby forced to realize 
that the mere bulk, not to mention the significance, of a type of drama 
that he may feel can be briefly considered is vast. 

Professor Allard does more than trace the career of a single dramatic 
tvpe through a colorful if vexed period of French history. He gives a vivid 
picture of the period itself. He brings out clearly the ways in which the 
rapidly changing fortunes and manners of the French people affected the 
comedy of manners and were reflected by it. One is overwhelmed by the 
mass of detail and feels that the figure of Picard dominates too much. On 
the other hand, a background is provided for Scribe that makes his activi- 
ties much better understood. 

A subjective reading finds the chapter on Napoleon’s attitude toward the 
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theater most instructive. The muthor shows how the Emperor’s often 
criticised strict censorship of the stage was justified in his desire not only 
to ward off criticism of himself and his policies but also by a necessity of 
promoting mutual good feeling among various classes of persons differing 
in political views. C. E. Y. 


La Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version, Edition, Notes and Glossary by T. 

Atkinson Jenkins. cl + 378 pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. 

As the editor states in his preface, this first edition of the Chanson de 
Roland to appear with an English commentary and glossary will meet the 
needs of American students beginning the study of Old French, and also 
provide that part of the lettered public which already knowns Dante and 
Chaucer with a convenient means of closer acquaintance with the most fam- 
ous of the Old French epics. 

Sections of the introductory material that should prove of special help to 
the beginner and of interest to the general reader are: Outline, Date, 
Authorship, Language and Versification. The section devoted to language 
is particularly complete, but at the same time very concise and definite. For 
reading the Roland it contains all needed grammatical information. The 
section on authorship is also worthy of special mention. Professor Jenkins 
has handled this much debated point with great fairness and moderation. It 
is evident he believes that the key is given in the last line of the poem, but, 
in spite of the evidence he assembles, he makes no dogmatic claims that 
Turoldus is more than the last redactor of the Oxford version. 

The arrangement and treatment of the poem itself is admirable. Each 
laisse is headed by a title. The notes or running commentary are found on 
the pages with the point explained. The glossary is a complete word-index 
with line references, but not more than three line references if the word 
occurs many times in the same sense. Words that offer emendations of the 
text of the MS are placed in brackets. 

Both the editor and the publishers are entitled to the thanks of readers 
and students for thus putting at their disposal a scholarly, usable work in 
a form that is also a splendid example of the art of the modern printer. 

C. E. Y. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies — 1922 — Edited for the English As- 
sociation by Sir Sidney Lee and F. 8. Boas. ($2.50). 220 pp. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 

The third volume of this invaluable critical summary of scholarship in 
the field of English has appeared. In twelve chapters by various scholars, 
each covering one period or one field, such as ‘‘Philology,’’ ‘‘Middle Eng- 
lish,’’ ‘‘The Renaissance,’’ ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ ‘‘The Nineteenth Century and 
After,’’ ‘‘Bibliographica,’’? are given résumés and sober criticisms of most 
of the important articles and books of the year. The contents are not in- 
clusive, but selected. Indispensable as the work is, it could easily be made 
of far greater utility if at the end of every chapter there were listed, with- 
out comment, all the unreviewed books and articles the titles of which the 
student must now search for elsewhere. T. A. K. 
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The Split Infinitwe, §o., by H. W. Fowler. — Logic and Grammar, by Otto 
Jespersen. Society for Pure English, Tracts XV and XVI. Oxford Uni- 
vorsity Press, American Branch, New York, 1923 and 1924. 

The serious purpose, the sanity, and the scholarly character of the Society 
for Pure English are better evidenced in these tracts than ever before. 
Certainly it is time for scholars and litterati to assume, by participating in 
the activities of the society, and by seriously supporting its efforts, a part of 
thoir responsibility for the active development of the English language. The 
English language did not petrify or fossilize after the death of Shakes- 
peare or after it had been cultivated by Swift or by Johnson. It is still as 
active and as vital as it ever has been since in its literary forms it began 
to be modeled by professional literary men. It is working out new syn- 
tactical formulae, it is adding huge numbers of new words, it is modifying 
its pronunciations and its sound system, and the most expert persons avail- 
able are not too expert to participate in the attempts to ‘‘improve’’ it. 
We have, exemplified in the two tracts named, representative efforts to 
establish a correct understanding of the language. One is specific, the 
other deals with gencral principles. Both are enlightened and pertinent. 

T. A. K, 


Die Briefe Richard Monckton Milnes’ an Varnhagen von Ense, 1844-1854. 
Mit einer literarhistorischen Einleitung und Anmerkungen herausgegeben 
von Walter Fischer (Anglistische Forschungen 57) ix + 178 pp. Heidel- 
berg, 1922. 

Professor Fischer’s work is of interest from a double point of view. First, 
it elucidates political ideas and mutual relations of Germany and England 
in the middle of the 19th century. Milnes took a very strong interest in 
the political development of Germany and published several papers and 
articles on the subject; viz. Political State of Prussia (1846), The Events 
of 1848 (1849), Political State of Germany (1849), Germany and Erfurt 
(1850), The Menace of War im Germany (1851), Alexandcr von Humboldt 
at the Court of Berl (1860). Secondly, the fact that he corresponded 
with Varnhagen implies an interest in the literature of Germany. In fact, 
he tried his hand as a translator of Goethe and Heine, and the Countess of 
Hahn-Hahn and Fanny Lewald were his guests in England. 

Fischer’s book contains a useful introduction in which the reader gets all 
information necessary for the understanding of the situations and persons 
occurring in the correspondence. In addition, the author has published a 
supplementary paper on the subject in the Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift IX. To the same purpose, there are some forty pages of explanatory 
notes following the letters. 

On the whole, it is a painstaking and useful task which Professor Fischer 
has undertaken and successfully brought to an end, and his book will prove 
very helpful to students of the relations between Germany and England 
about 1850. 

Lund T. B. LILJEGREN 
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THE ETHICS OF KING LEAR 
By Harpin Crala 
University of Iowa 


There existed in the Renaissance an elaborate, detailed, and all- 
embracing system of science and philosophy. It was formed by 
the reticulation of many metaphysical postulates, and gathered — 
into its meshes not only carefully tested moral and aesthetic © 
principles, but practically all of the phenomena of objective 
nature which had been observed or attended to. It is to be found 
eompletely rounded out, with all objections answered, in the _ 


eSumma Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, where it is perfectly | 


theologized. In other places the system, or a congruent system, 
is given other applications, for it ran through every art and 
science. There are encyclopedias and numerous works (many 
alas! not republished) on metaphysics, logic, psychology, rhetoric, 
natural history, medicine, astrology, physiognomy, politics, prac- 
tical theology, and other special subjects which carry into detail 
the completeness of the mediaeval order. These ordinary works 
used by the ordinary educated man are what we need in order to - 
understand the current thought of the Renaissance. 

The mediaeval scientific and philosophic system did not, gen- 
erally speaking, break down until the seventeenth century. The 
newer ideas did not modify popular thinking until then, and 
literature did not concern itself with the new system until the 
new system had made ifs way into the schools and the arts. Many 
men must have ceased actively to believe in the mediaeval system 
and ceased to devote their talents to the exploitation of the won- 
ders of the world and the universe as revealed in the older sys- 
tem; but it stood as an accepted background.- Men thought in 
terms of it, took it for granted, and felt it as an element in real- 
ization. The extent to which writers such as Shakespeare have 
employed, except in minor details, the features of the mediaeval 
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system in their thinking, have felt them in their connotations, and 
exploited them in their moral purposes, has not been determined ; 
but there is significance for students of Shakespeare in the fact 
that the Renaissance, with reference to its conception of world, 


s { order, was mainly mediaeval. One would not forget, however, 


gi 


4 


that there were in the learned world of the Renaissance, side by 
side with the doctrines of the middle ages, also the teachings of 
antiquity, now several centuries old in Europe, and inconsistent in 
many points with mediaevalism. 


\ The middle ages and the Renaissance interested themselves in 


the moral and aesthetic relations of life, which are natural lines 


| of organization. They were indifferent to science as we under- 


stand it. They were, moreover, indefatigable in their classificatory 
systems, and achieved a perfection which has not been superseded 
in the ages of natural science. Their ethics and their religion are © 
still in large measure the only ethics and religion we have. Their 
schemes of moral and, to a less extent, of aesthetic values, still 
obtain and may be said to have suffered neglect by the moderns, ° 
who have not replaced them. It comes-about therefore that, not 
only is‘renaissance science a more satisfactory instrument than 
we have realized, but renaissance moral philosophy is a greater, 
worthier, and profounder thing than our current speculations on 


~ such subjects usually are. Shakespeare said great and far-reach- 


ing things about life, though not always the things his critics have 
made him say, and had as his instrument a great ethical system 


“ of which we have grown unconscious. 


#@ Examples of Shakespeare’s comprehension of renaissance thought 
are numerous, and they surprise us; for they betray, not casual 
'dramatie and poetic intuitions, but thoroughgoing and interpreta- } 
\tive conformity. If we take into consideration the unshaken 
validity, one may say, the actual superiority, of renaissance 
thought in a vast realm in which we still spend most of our in- 
tellectual lives, we shall be the less surprised and the more grati- 
fied at the spectacle of his conformity. Genius did not project . 
Shakespeare far ahead of his age. It was Bacon who anticipated 
the thought of future ages, and one cannot say that there was in 
Shakespeare very much of the loose, if not sceptical, way of look- 
ing at the world which characterized Montaigne. Consider, for 
example, the field of _¢thies, particularly it_ manif ] in 
the play of King Lear. 
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The social and psychological analysis which gave the world the 
doctrine of the four principal - virtues we owe to Socrates. It is | 
explained in the M emorabilia of Xenophon (ch. ix) and in earicaa. 
places in Plato, particularly in the Republic (bk. iv). These 
virtues are wisdom. (or prudence), courage (or fortitude), tem- 
perance, ‘and justice. They enter as the chief component into the 
Nicomachean Ethics and there undergo a highly formal analysis 
and classification. They enter also strongly into the Politics and 
into other works of Aristotle, are endorsed in one form or other 
by Stoies and Epicureans, and finally find place, in the Aristo- 
telian form, in the works of Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmen. 
They are the stock in trade of all moral teaching, and are present 
without exception in the ethics of the Renaissance until the ap- 
pearance of scepticism in Hobbes and Descartes. The virtues were 
no longer presented exclusively in the Aristotelian form. Plato’s 
treatment reappears, and there are of course various individual 
adaptations and expansions according to the particular writer; 
but when one thought about virtue, one thought about wisdom, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice. 

Of these virtues the one with which we are now principally con- 
cerned is justice. Even in Plato it is the great social virtue, more 
SO © perhaps than in Aristotle, who treats it somewhat as if it were 
a scientific principle of balance. In Plato justice is the chief 


f 
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virtue of the citizen, and its observance becomes that order in the : 


state dwelt upon by Aristotle in the Polttics. Among the four 
virtues it contributes most to civic excellence, more than ‘‘agree- 
ment of rulers and subjects, the preservation in the soldiers of the 
opinion which the law ordains about the true nature of danger 
(fortitude), or wisdom and watchfulness of rulers,’’ since it is 
found in children and women, slave and freeman, artisan, ruler, 
and subject. Justice consists in ‘‘each of the three classes doing 
the work of its own class.’’ A man who is trained in the principle 
of justice will not be guilty of ‘‘sacrilege or theft,’’ ‘‘treachery 


either to his friends or his country’’; he will ‘‘not break faith © 
where there have been oaths or agreements’’; ‘‘no one will be less : 


likely to commit adultery, or to dishonor his father and mother, 
or to fail in his religious duties.’”! 

The subject of the virtue of justice intertwines itself rather 
perplexingly with the subject of the law of nature and the law of 


1 Republic, bk. iv, steph. 427, Jowett’s translation. 
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nations, and is in the forefront of the discussion of religious and 
political freedom in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Hugo Grotius in De Jure Belli et Pacis, following in 
the wake of Gentilis, gives a sketch of the history of the thought 
about the law of nature and comes to his famous, slightly errone- 
ous, conclusion that the law of nature is the same as the law of } 
nations? It will be understood that| Hobbes strikes out a new 
line with reference to the natural state of man in the Leviathan, 
which is quite contrary to the age-old conception of nature derived 
from Plato and Aristotle, a conception given enormous currency | 
by the famous dictum of the Polttics that by nature man is a ; 
political animal] /The effect of this is to include political institu-” 
tions within the scope of natural phenomena. Justice within the .. 
ideal state accordingly becomes the highest manifestation of nature. , 


‘The law of nature in Thomas Aquinas is a positive manifestation 
lin the direction of virtue and, as with Plato and Aristotle, arises 
‘unbidden in the human breast. It will thus be seen that the 


Mr 


virtue of justice is in the large sense the law of nature, since it 
has the same content and the same utility. The two are constant- 
ly connected in men’s thoughts popularly and philosophically, and 
violations of the law of kind, things that were ‘‘unnatural,’’ had - 
about them the maximum degree of heinousness, because such 


2 Prolegomena, and bk. i, ch. 1. There are various histories of the law of 
nature. See, particularly, Ritchie, David G., Natural Rights, London, 1895, 
ch. 2, ‘£On the History of the Idea of ‘Nature’ in Law and Politics.’’ Be- 
sides Grotius and Gentilis (De Jure Bells, Hannoviae, 1598) one should con- 
sult Rachel, Samuel, De Jure Naturae et 'Gentium Dissertationes, Kiel, 1676, 
reissued in The Classics of International Law, Carnegie Institution of ’ Wash- 
ington, 1916. Discussion of the law of nature is common to many treatises 
on international law of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cf. Kalten- 
born, Carl von, Die Vorldufer des Hugo Grotws des Jus Naturae et Gentwm, 
1848. Shakespeare shows knowledge of the association of the law of nature 
and the law of nations. See Hen. V, II, iv, 80; Trot. and Cres. II, ii, 184. 


8 First of all there is in man an inclination to that natural good which he 
shares along with all substances, in as much as every substance seeks the 
preservation of its own being, according to its nature. In virtue of this in- 
clination there belongs to natural law the taking of those means whereby the 
life of man is preserved, and things contrary thereto are kept off. Secondly, 
there is in man an inclination to things more specially belonging to him, in 
virtue of the nature he shares with other animals. In this respect those. 
things are said to be of the natural law, which nature has taught to all, 
animals, as the intercourse of the sexes, the education of offspring and the 
like. In a third way there is in man an inclination to good, according to 
the rational nature which is proper to him; as man has a natural inclination 
to know the truth about God, and to live in society. In this respect there 
belong to natural law such natural inclinations as to avoid ignorance, to shun 
offending other men, and the like—Summa, la 2ae, qu. 94, art. 2; Rickaby’s 
Aquinas Ethicus, I, 282.—Quoted from Ritchie, loo. ott., pp. 39-40, 
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offenses struck at the foundations of all ‘Social and political lifes.” 
Over against this conception of nature.as an inward necessity 
tending to perfection of things, is the other eonception of nature 
as an unorganized crescive tendency which, wher’ untamed by law, 
produces chaos. It is thus the function of the law.of nature and 
the virtue of justice to establish and maintain civiJization and its 
institutions. The clearest contemporary statement: of" this I have 
found is in Wilson’s Art of Rhetoric. I give it in modtra spelling: 


The wisdom of princes and the fear of God’s threat, which war “uttered by 


eS 
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his words, forced men by a law both to allow things confirmed lyy * nature 


and to bear with old custom, or else they should not only suffer in (body 
temporal punishment, but also lose their souls forever. Nature is a right 
that fantasy hath not framed, but God hath grafted and given man power 
thereunto, whereof these are derived: 

Religion and acknowledging of God. 

Natural love of our children and others. 

Thankfulness unto all men. 

Stoutness both to withstand and to revenge. 

Reverence to superiors. 

Assured and. constant truth in things. (Reprint, G. H. Mair, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 32). 


In the Necomachean Ethics (vi, 7-13) Aristotle places bea | 
: 


or prudence among the intellectual virtues, but in so doing h 


recognizes the moral function of wisdom. Justice, temperance, | 


courage, and the other qualities of moral character come with the 
birth of the individual, but they must be formed by training in 
accordance with right reason. Without this training the natural 
virtues in children, brutes, and the untrained are plainly hurtful. 
He takes the Socratic position that the presence of the single 
virtue of prudence implies the presence of all the moral virtues. 
Aquinas also states that prudence is both an intellectual and a 
moral virtue (Summa, Qu LVIII, art. v r), and that discretion, 
which is derived from prudence, is to be distinguished from for- 
titude, justice, and temperance in that it belongs to reason; where- 
as the other three involve only a certain participation in reason 
by way of the application thereof to passions or acts (Qu LX], 
art. vr). 


It will therefore be seen why Lear’s folly is made fundamental ; 


to his tragedy. It is Regan (I, i, 291-310) who remarks that Lear 


¢ Hooker in the Treatise of the Laws of Ecclestastical Polity (bk. I) de- 
rives all law from the eternal law (iii, 1). From this come the law of natural 
agents (ili, 2), the law of angels (iv, 1, 2, 3), and the law of man (v, 1, 2). 
From the law of man, which is a law of progress towards perfection, come 
natural laws (viii, 6-11), human laws (x, 8-14 et passim), and supernatural 
laws (xi-xv passim). 


*. 
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‘‘hath ever but slender. iciown himself,’’ end Goneril confirms 
the statement by sayisig.” ‘that ‘‘the best and soundest of his time ~ 
hath been but rash; ‘then we must look to receive from his age, 
not alone the imperfedtions of long engraffed condition, but there- 
withal the unruly: --waywardness that infirm and choleric years 
_bring with then.” The Fool exists to eall attention to the folly 
of Lear’s choice among his daughters, and Kent describes this 
folly in no: uncertain terms. Most interesting of all, Lear not only 
admits his Folly but attributes it to the. Aristotelian reason of bad 
“edueation* in the passage (IV, vi, 97-107) which begins, ‘‘They 


_ flattered me like a dog; and told me I had white hairs in my 
- beard ere the black ones were there.’’ 


Certain of Lear’s errors fall within the scope of temperance, 
but we shall disregard the special aspects of that virtue. Like- 
wise we shall pass briefly over what Aristotle treats as commuta- 
tive, as opposed to distributive, justice, a subject treated also by 
Aquinas. Lear does have a contract and agreement with his 
wicked daughters: 

) Ourself, by monthly course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode’ 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions to a king; ... (I, i, 134-138) 
And this contract is not forgotten. The very shock and horror 
which he feels at the lack of the respect which is due to a king: 
the coldness of his daughters, the impertinence of their servants, 


‘the mistreatment of his messenger, and the bitter bargaining he 


| 


f 
‘ 


/, 


(/ 


enters into over the diminution of his train (II, iv), all show the 
legalistic aspect of the plot. Lear’s ravings are full of talk about 


» 


the courts of law (eg., III, vi, 22-82), and the aspect which his — 


madness gives us of a topsy-turvy world is a picture of corruption 
in the social state (IV, vi, 109-177). Not the least interesting 
illustration of this idea of measured return for consideration is 


Jear’s inability to understand how Cordelia, whom he has wronged, . 


could yet pay him her debt of filial duty, whew the other sisters, 
whom he has benefitted, renounced both contracts (IV, vii, 73-75). 


5 The courtier had the function of the training, or at least the shaping by 
influence, of the king. If he was evil he might corrupt the sovereign. This 
is well within the scope of the virtue of justice, and no evil person is more 
clearly denounced than the flattering courtier, as, for example, in the conflict 
between Kent and Oswald (II, ii). 

6 Nicomachean Ethics, V, i, 9; ii-iili. Summa, Qu LXI-LXIII. 
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erence to the final judgment. Shakespeare held very firmly a | - 
this belief in the ultimate punishment of the wicked, in other 
words, in eternal justice. He exemplifies it in all of his tragedies, 
and was certainly neither sceptical nor bewildered. These teach-. 
ings are Christian, and King Lear is a pagan play; and yet King: 
Lear is based on the doctrine of eternal Jaw*. To suppose that 
Shakespeare gave to Lear and Gloucester a belief in the justice of 
the gods, it is not necessary to believe that he consciously followed 


the teachings of Aquinas and his successors, for that doctrine is 


a commonplace of classical thought. But he characterizes this be- 
lief in the justice of the gods and understands it in the way in - 
which Aquinas expounds eternal law. In other words, the eternal ¥ 
law is the effective form of Shakespeare’s thought. . | 

Lear’s’ faith in a divine providence, at least while he has his yi 
reason, is complete. It is this which gives such potency to his 
outburst in the thunder storm: 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, Sade wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crim 
Unwhipp’d of justice: hide thee, sion ’ bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous: caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient eeeming 
Hast practised on man’s life: close pent-up guilta, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace. I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. (III, ii, 49-59) 


Gloucester says, 


I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children. (III, vii, 65-66) 


When Albany learns that the Duke of Cornwall has been slain by 
his servant, his comment is: 


This shows you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge! . (IV, ii, 78-80) 


8 We have not only the reception of the divine will in Albany’s words 
about the sisters, 
Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead: 
This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. (V, iii, 230-232) 
“But even Gloucester’s blindness is made a retribution: re 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us: 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. (V, iii, 170-173) 
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SZ Even Edmund acknowledges the doctrine when he says, 
The wheel is come full circle: I am here. (V, iii, 174) | 


The loss_of faith in eternal justice is the final and irreparable 
loss, It would seem to be a concomitant of madness, since in mad-— 
ness reason, the godlike part of man, is dethroned, and we have it — | 
no doubt in Lear’s deep pessimism (IV, vi). But it is best illus- 
trated from Gloucester, who after he has been blinded and un- | 
deceived, marks his descent in faith with that most terrible 
utterance: 


st 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport. (IV, i, 38-39) 
The consequence with him is his desire to commit suicide; his 
prayer is a statement of his case: 
O you mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
“4 To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. (IV, iv, 34-41) 
Edgar is careful to teach the orthodox lesson and to save Glou- 
cester from despair, yet his best known words seem to savor of 

7 \ ancient stoicism (V, ii, 9-11). 

“4 - As to the second point, the natural love of parents and children, 
it may be said to be the fundamental issue in both the major and 
the minor plots. With filial affection is tied up the third theme, 

: which is thankfulness to all men. ‘‘I gave thee all,’’ says Lear, 


and 
‘ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth, it i 
To have a thankless child. (I, iv, ’310-311) 
% Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend! (I, iv, 281) 


King Lear may be said to be the play of ingratitude. 
} The fourth point is also insistently presented: Stoutness, both 
4,| to withstand and to revenge. 
To take ’t again perforce. (I, v. 42) 
Old fond eyes, 


this cause again, I ’ll pluck ye out, 
And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 


To temper clay. . 

Thou shalt find 
That I ’ll resume the shape which thou dost think os 
I have cast off forever: thou shalt, I warrant thee. (I, i 


seer 
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Touch me with noble anger, 
And let not women’ 8 weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 


We That all the world shali—I will do such things,— 
id- What they are, yet I know et but they shall be 
it The terrors of the earth. . (II, iv, 279-289) 
1 But Lear’s chief weapons of stoutness and revenge are ‘‘the un- ‘ 
mn- tented woundings of a father’s curse’’ (I, iv, 297-311; II, iv, 164- 
ile 170). Edgar is a model of stoutness on the right side: and, on 
the wrong side, we see in Goneril’s and Regan’s case against Lear 
and in the bitter cruelty exercised against Gloucester that author- 
ity is still authority, though wrongly used, and a dog’s obeyed 
’ in office. 


é~ The fifth point is reverence to superiors, or loyalty, and the Het L. 
play is deeply concerned with it. Lear has that in his countenance 
which Kent ‘‘would fain call master,’’ namely, authority. Glou- 
cester meets his catastrophe through his loyalty, though perchance 
also for his sins. This virtue springs by nature in the servant of 
Cornwall who dies defending Gloucester (III, vii, 72-107). But 

* there is also a larger aspect of the question already referred to. 
This play like Hamlet deals with the degeneracy of a court. Flat- 
tery is at once disloyalty and falsehood, and Kent stands out from 
the beginning as a model of truth and loyalty. 

The sixth of Wilson’s points, which connects itself with what \ 
© has just been said, is assured and censtant_ truth in things. Kent 
and Oswald stand opposite each! other; “the one a loyal follower 
of the king, the other a false and flattering courtier. They are 
: contrasted in the scene where Kent is put into the stocks and in 
other places. Before Kent is oe into the stocks, he tells ex- 
actly what Oswald and his kind are composed of (II, ii). The 
false courtier is the theme of much of Lear’s bitter raving, and 
of Hamlet’s too,-for that matter. As a liar and a hypocrite 

{ Edmund is surpassed only by Iago in all the plays. The theme 


Pipe Ne 


of assured and constant truth in things, moreover, is fundamental. “ 
It is this virtue in Cordelia which is mistaken for a vice. Kent 


J marks it in his protest: 


Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honor’s bound, 
- When majesty stoops to folly. (I, i, 149-151) 


g Finally, there is a feature of natural justice, not mentioned by | . 
; | Wilson, though probably A included in po tn 
<a 
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which is referred to among the aspects of the virtue of justice, 
as given by Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas; namely, virtue in the 
“relation of the sexes. It is a fundamental domestic and ‘personal 
virtue and is “is always included under distributive justice, in the - 
large sense of social order in which we have used the term. One 


} 


need not illustrate in detail from the play, but the theme bulks . 
large in the relations of Edmund and the wicked sisters and in: 
the social chaos which reflects itself in the half-crazed mind of 


Lear. In the play of Hamlet this particular kind of unnatural 
act seems to have the power of upsetting the ultimate faith of the 
hero. The carnal behavior of his mother makes him lose faith in 
women, drives him to dispair, and makes life a hated thing. 


Specifically, it becomes a horrid cycle of bestiality—a king going 
a progress through the guts of a beggar and Alexander’s dust 


used to stop a bung-hole. The same theme is in Zsmon and 


Othello, and nothing is more surprising and unpleasant than the . 


way in which Lear in his mad description of a chaotic world 
dwells upon the bestiality of women (IV, vi, 111-134). 

It remains to describe the most general of all social and po- 
litical effects depicted in the play of King Lear. Plato in the 
Republic (iv) and Aristotle in the Politics (i, 2, 16; vii, 8), par- 


einge the latter, make the observance of the virtue of justice 
J 


he basis of political order in the state. “This play, which ‘depicts 


point by point the recognized sins against the virtue of justice, 7 


shows chaos in family and state. The depiction is not only in- // , 
v tense but complete. 


There is a vaguely apprehended ethico-psychological explanation 
of Lear’s madness, his mental state in madness, and the means of 
his cure. He, like Hamlet, receives a terrible shock. He battles 
against it, but it overthrows his reason. His faculties are not 


impaired ; they are only disordered. The decay of his mind . 
ce ‘parallels the decay of the state, and probably has back of it a 
/ similar theory. Reason is Y gee in his mind, and Yon is 


dethroned in the state. YS} ch ow Ltez yon S 
This decay is conceived under two forms. *One ey Faw wen 


’ and tearing away of the concomitants of ordered life; a loss in the 


mind of the directive control of reason, and an abandonment of 
law and virtue in the state. The other is a wild enfranchisement 
cf the forces of evil: in the mind, images, pictures, situations, bits, 
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every sort. There is no reason in the mind, which serves like a | 
mirror to reflect a world from which morality and religion have ; 
taken flight. 
One can see from what Lear says to Regan (II, iv, 267-273) 
that he begins to understand the nature of the beneficent struc- , ' 
ture which, under tutelage of reason, men, naturally prone ia] 
virtue, have built: 
O, reason not the need: our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 
Allow not nature more than nature 
Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s: thou art a lady} 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, : 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm. . 
/But the perfectly marked moment of conviction, with the end of v' + L 
Lear’s faith and sanity, comes when he sees the bare and beggarly | | 
Tom o’ Bedlam issue from the hovel on the heath: 
Why, thou wert better in thy grave than to answer with thy uncovered 
body this extremity of the skies. Is man no more than this? Consider him 
well. Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
the cat no perfume. Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated! Thou art the 
thing itself: unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked 
animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! come, unbutton here. (II, iv, 
105-114). 
Virtue gone from those persons in the world in whom it was most ~*~ ; 
to be looked for; eternal law, the highest product of the reason, — 
gone from the state; reason itself gone from the king’s mind,—we {Sz 
are prepared to understand the sixth scene of the fourth act, re- d 
ferred to above, where Lear and Gloucester meet. Behold the ~ Q ' 
image of authority: the dog obeyed in office, the lecherous beadle 1: 
beating the whore, the usurer hanging the cheat, justice bought 
off with gold, penury punished! Lear’s conclusion about this 
equality in riot and iniquity is, 


None does offend, none, I say, none. ... 


One need not believe that Shakespeare had made an intimate 
study of ethical writers, either those mentioned here or others; 
but one must believe that, when he approached an ethical subject, 
he saw it in the broad inclusive outlines which appeared in the 
thought of his time. 


GRIMMELSHAUSEN’S SIMPLICIUS SIMPLICIS- 
SIMUS AND DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By Erwin Gustav GUDDE 
University of California 


Alexander Selkirk’s account of his experiences on a desert 
island has generally been regarded as the prime source of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe though this theory has been supported only by 
rather inadequate internal evidence and by the fact that Defoe 
knew Selkirk’s account. Speculative scholars have from time to 
time sought to establish the fact that other works were more in- 
fluential on Robinson Crusoe than Selkirk’s, but they have been 
refuted and sometimes ridiculed by the upholders of the Selkirk 
theory. In recent years Dutch scholars have attempted to make 
a strong case for the episode of the Dutch cabin boy in Hendrik 
Smeek’s Krinke Kesmes as fundamental to Robinson Crusoe. The 
Smeek theory has been supported in greatest detail by an Amer- 
ican, Lucius L. Hubbard.t Although his careful comparison of 
the desert island episodes in the two works forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject, he too gocs too far. On the basis of a 
few analogous situations he seeks to convey the impression that 
Defoe closely imitated, if he did not plagiarize, the work of Smeek. 

It is the object of this essay to show that if, on the basis of 
internal evidence, any single work is to be assumed as a pre- 
dominant influence upon Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe a better case 
may be made for Grimmelshausen’s Stmplictus Simplicissimus 
than for either of the other accounts which have previously been 
mentioned so prominently. 

For more than 150 years Grimmelshausen’s novel has been 
mentioned as an accidental forerunner of Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe? though a specific influence has never been assumed and in 


1 Lucius L. Hubbard, A Dutch Source for Robinson Crusoe (Ann Arbor, 
1921). 

2 First mentioned in A. G. Kistner, Vermischte Schriften (Altenburg, 
1772%). Cf. Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 1772,—A. W. Secord’s excellent 
dissertation Studtes in the Narratwe Method of Defoe (University of Illinois 
1924) did not come to my attention until this essay was completed. It con- 
tains the best discussion now existant of tho possible sources of Robinson 
Crusoe. Simplicius Simplicisstmus is mentioned among the others. 
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some cases has been directly denied. In view of the great stress 
that has been laid upon the weaker claimants to the parentage of 
the famous novel it seems necessary now to call attention to the 
stronger and more numerous family resemblances notable in 
Simplicius Simpltictssimus and Robinson Crusoe. 

The Robinsonade of the Simpltctssimus was first published in 
1669. It forms only a short episode covering the last seven chap- 
ters of the sixth book, originally the closing one. The construction 
of the novel is very loose, most of the episodes forming more or 
less isolated stories, and the desert island episode in particular 
forms a separate entity. 

The happenings immediately preceding the shipwreck and the 
isolated life on an island are very similar in Simplicissimus and 
Robinson Crusoe though they differ in detail. Simplicissimus is 
captured in Egypt, escapes after some time, and receives a con- 
siderable sum of money which is taken from his captors by the 
Turkish authorities. Finally he boards a Portuguese ship in order 
to return home, putting his money into the hands of the Portu- 
guese ‘‘Ober-Kauffmann’’ who promises to return it at the end 
of the journey and gives Simplicissimus free transportation in 
exchange for services on board the vessel. Robinson Crusoe, 
too, is held captive in North Africa. After his escape he is taken 
on board a Portuguese merchantman, whose captain gives him 
free transportation and takes care of his goods until the end of 
the journey. By selling his possessions Robinson Crusoe, too, re- 
ceives a considerable sum of money. His vessel, however, is not 
shipwrecked on this trip as in the case of Simplicissimus. After 
landing safely in Brazil Robinson Crusoe settles there instead of 
going to England as originally intended. Not until four years 
later when on his way to Africa does he suffer the fate of Sim- 
plicissimus. 

Favored by wind and weather Simplicissimus’ vessel makes good 
headway for a few weeks. Then a tremendous storm breaks loose 
which soon renders ship and crew helpless. The boat is finally 
thrown upon a rock and while the rest of the crew perish Sim- 
plicissimus and a carpenter take hold of a piece of the wreck and 
are washed ashore. While again differing in detail Robinson 
Crusoe’s description of the events is not very unlike that of Sim- 
plicissimus and, having reached shore, the English hero too re- 
sponds to the natural impulse to thank God for his deliverance. 
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Both are, of course, curious about the nature of the shore they 
have been thrown upon. Simplicissimus says: ‘‘Wir konten noch 
nicht wissen, ob wir auf einem bewohnten oder unbewohnten, auf 
einem festen Land oder nur auf einer Insul waren ...’’ (p. 273).® 
In almost identical terms Robinson Crusoe says: ‘‘We knew noth- 
ing where we were, or upon what land it was we were driven, 
whether an island or the main, whether inhabited or not inhabit- 
ed ...’’ (p. 46),* or a little later after landing: ‘‘Where I was, 
I yet knew not; whether on the continent or on an island; whether 
inhabited or not inhabited ...’’ (p. 57). 

To put an end to these doubts Robinson Crusoe climbs upon ‘‘a 
hill . . ., which rose up very steep and high, and which seemed to 
overtop some other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it, north- 
ward.’’ From the top of that peak, he continues, ‘‘I saw my 
fate to my great affliction, viz., that I was in an island environed 
every way with the sea, no land to be seen, except some rocks... 
and two small islands ...’’ (p. 57). Simplicissimus and his com- 
panion likewise ascend ‘‘das felsichte hohe Gebtirge’’ which, too, 
lies toward the north and is, as the contemporary wood cut shows, 
a high hill overtopping a mountain ridge. From there they also 
notice that they are on an island and bewail their fate: ‘‘weil 
wir weder nahe noch fern keine Landschafft, sondern nur Wasser 
und Himmel sahen, wurden wir beyde betrtibt .. .’’ (p. 274). 

Simplicissimus soon finds out that the island is not inhabited, 
and believes that there never have been human beings on the 
island: ‘‘. . . aber wir konten kein eintzig Merckzeichen spiiren, 
dass jemahlen Menschen daselbsten gewesen waren.’’ (p. 276). He 
is, however, satisfied that the country is fertile and not inhabited 
by cannibals: ‘‘. . . doch tréstete uns hinwiederum, dass uns die 
Giite Gottes an diesen gleichsam sichern und allerfruchtbarsten und 
nicht an einen solchen Ort gesendet hatte, der etwan unfruchtbar 
oder mit Menschen-Fressern bewohnet gewesen wire.’’ (p. 274). | 
Likewise Robinson Crusoe after exploring the island says: ‘“‘I 
firmly believed that no human shape had ever set foot upon that 
place.’’ (p. 108). And he also ‘‘acquiesced in the dispositions of 
Providence’’ because he ‘‘was not driven to any extremities for 
food, but rather plenty, even to dainties’’ (p. 121), and that he 
~ 8 The quoted (pages of Simplicius Simpliotssimus refer to F. Bobertag’s 
edition in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nattional-Litteratur. 


4The quoted pages of Robinson Crusoe refer to the edition of George A. 
Aitken, Romances and Narratwes by Dantel Defoe (London, ND). 
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did not land at the South American coast where he might have 
encountered ‘‘cannibals or men-eaters.’’ (p. 120). 

Simplicissimus and the carpenter find on the foot of the hill 
‘feine Quelle des siissen Wassers’’ flowing eastward, and they re- 
solve to settle there (p. 274). The carpenter builds a hut for 
shelter from the rain, ‘‘weil der Indianiseche Regen gegen Africa 
sehr ungesund zu seyn pfleget’’ (p. 275). Robinson Crusoe too 
searches for a place near a brook and pitches his tent at the foot 
of the hill. He covers the tent with a substantial roof ‘‘to keep 
out of the rain,’’ which he says, ‘‘at some times of the year [is] 
very violent’’ (p. 73). Later on he discovers ‘‘a little spring of 
fresh water, which issued out of the side of the hill... [and] ran 
the other way, that is, due east’’ (p. 110). In addition to their 
habitation the German as well as the Englishman discover on 
their respective islands a large dark impenetrable cave in which 
they are safe against any attack. 

Both islands are extremely fertile. Simplicissimus compares 
his place to a garden: ‘‘. . . weilen die gantze Insul nichts anders 
als ein lieblicher Lustgarten hatte m6gen genant werden.’’ (p. 
288). So Robinson Crusoe also compares the best part of the 
island to a ‘‘planted garden’”’ (p. 110). Among the fruits Sim- 
plicissimus mentions ‘‘Citronen, Pomerantzen und Coquos’’ which 
the two men found very refreshing (p. 274). Similarly Robinson 
Crusoe says: ‘‘I saw here an abundance of cocoa trees, orange, 
and lemon, and citron trees; but all wild, and very few bearing 
any fruit, at least not then. However, the green limes that I 
gathered were not only pleasant to eat, but very wholesome.’’ (p. 
110). 

While Simplicissimus regrets in several places the lack of four- 
footed animals, with which Robinson Crusoe is plentifully sup- 
plied, he finds many different kinds of strange birds. With the 
exception of the ‘‘Walchen und Pingwins’’ the names of none are 
known to him. Likewise Robinson Crusoe speaks of strange birds 
‘“such as,’’ he says, ‘‘I knew not the names of, except those called 
penguins’’ (p. 121). In both stories also birds are mentioned 
which build their nests in rocks. Simplicissimus: ‘‘Das besagte 
Gebiirge sass und flog nicht allein voller Vogel . . ., sondern es 
lag auch so voll Nester mit Eyern, dass wir sich nicht gnugsam 
dariiber verwundern konten’’ (p. 274). Robinson Crusoe: ‘‘I 
found a kind of wild pigeons, who built . . . in the holes of the 
rocks.’’ (p. 84). 
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No less plentiful than fowls are fish. For Simplicissimus as 
well as for Robinson Crusoe dried fish is a chief food staple, but 
since neither hero possesses fish hooks we remain in doubt as to 
their method of catching the fish. In one instance, to be sure, 
Simplicissimus relates that he and his companion could pick up 
fish and crabs when they had changed the course of the brook. 

The subject of tools takes up a large space in both stories. On 
landing neither Simplicissimus nor Robinson Crusoe has many 
things with him. Simplicissimus and the carpenter find some 
implements in a box which together with a woman is washed 
ashore. But they are soon deprived of them, for woman, box, and 
implements are all the work of the evil one and disappear as 
suddenly as they had come. The more fortunate Robinson Crusoe 
keeps what he has found, a beneficent providence having supplied 
his needs from the wreck of the ship. The most essential agricul- 
tural implement, a spade, however, he has to make himself, just 
like Simplicissimus’ companion, from iron wood which is found 
on both islands. 

The need of vessels to cook food and to hold liquids in is 
stressed in both stories. Simplicissimus’ complaints: ‘‘Und wann 
wir nur .. . Geschirr gehabt hiatten, unser Getrancke hinein 
zufassen ...’’ (p. 275), or ‘‘. .. wo wir Geschirr nehmen 
wolten, sowol darinn zu kochen, als den Wein von Palmen hinein- 
zufangen ...’’ (p. 276) find their echo with Robinson Crusoe: 
‘*T had no vessels to hold anything that was liquid’’ or ‘‘I had 
not so much as a pot to boil anything’’ (p. 119; ef. p. 114). The 
island of Simplicissimus yields plenty of clay for making earthen- 
ware but the two men had never learned the art nor had they the 
necessary tools. However, after some thinking they go about it 
in @ primitive manner: 

- hachdem wir die Erde geknettet und zubereitet hatten, wie sie seyn 
solte, machten wir Wiirste daraus in der Dicke und Lange, wie die Englische 
Tabacks-Pfeiffen seyn, solche kleibten wir Schneckenweiss aufeinander und 
formirten Geschirr daraus, wie wirs haben wolten, beydes gross und klein, 
Hafen und Schiisslen, zum kochen und trincken. Wie uns nun der erste 
Brand geriete, hatten wir keine Ursache mehr, uns iiber cinigen Mangel zu 
beklagen ... (p. 284). 

Robinson Crusoe too, having found clay on his island, tempers 
and works it, and since he does not know much about making 
pottery he uses as primitive a method as Simplicissimus: ‘‘I had 
no way of making them but as the children make dirt pies, or as 
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a woman would make pies that never learned to raise paste.’’ And 
since he is successful he says just like Simplicissimus: ‘‘ After 
this experiment, I need not say that I wanted no sort of earthen- 
ware for my use.’’ (p. 134). 

Simplicissimus and Robinson Crusoe too expressly state that 
their clothes began to decay after some time. Although the for- 
mer was with his companion alone on the island he did not want 
to go around naked. If he had had ‘‘four-footed animals’’ he 
would have used their skins. Lacking these he makes his clothes 
first of the skins of the large birds and later of palm leaves. 
Robinson Crusoe, besides wanting clothes for protection against 
the weather, like Simplicissimus is not inclined to go without 
clothes though he was ‘‘all alone.’?’ He makes his clothes from 
the skins of the ‘‘four-footed animals.’’ 

Simplicissimus’ companion has some thirty ducats with him, 
which, he says, ‘‘wir gern vor ein Feurzeug gegeben, wann wir 
nur eines darvor zukauffen gewiist hatten; aber sie waren uns 
nirgends zu nichts niitz, ja weniger werth als mein Pulver-Horn 
... (p. 275). The carpenter nevertheless stores the money away. 
Robinson Crusoe has also some money to which he speaks: ‘‘Thou 
art not worth to me, no, not the taking off of the ground; one of 
those knives is worth all this heap’’ (p. 62). And similarly on 
later occasions: ‘‘I would have given it all for sixpenny-worth 
of turnip and carrot seed .. .’’ (p. 143), ‘‘I would have given it 
all for three or four pair of English shoes and stockings’’ (p. 
214). Yet, he too saves it. 

Striking parallels we find also in regard to their moral re- 
flections and their religious life in general. After their safe land- 
ing and after they have found out that they can live on the island 
Simplicissimus and the Portuguese repeatedly give thanks to God. 
A true religious fervor, however, is first aroused by a terrible ex- 
perience. The evil one sends a woman to the shore and the car- 
penter resolves to kill his companion in order to be alone with the 
woman on the island. But when Simplicissimus makes the sign 
of the cross the woman disappears. The Portuguese confesses his 
evil design and by way of atonement he erects three crosses with 
proper inscriptions, one on their place of landing, the others on 
the hill top. Then Simplicissimus continues: 


Von dar an fingen wir am, etwas Gottseeliger zu leben, weder wir zuvor 
gethan hatten, und damit wir den Sabbath auch heiligen und feyern mogten, 
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schnit ich am stat eines Calenders alle Tage eine Kerbe auff einen Stecken 
und am Sontag ein Creutz (p. 282). 

In the same paragraph he states: ‘‘. . . ich [hatte] noch nichts 
ersonnen ..., mich damit an stat Papier und Dinten zu behelffen, 
dadureh ich etwas schrifftliches hatte zu unrer Nachricht auff- 
zeichnen mégen.’’ 

The situation with Robinson Crusoe is similar: 

After I had been there about ten or twelve days, it came into my thoughts 
that I should lose my reckoning of time for want of books and pen and 
ink, and should even forget the Sabbath days from the working days; but 
to prevent this, I cut it with my knife upon a large post, in capital letters; 
and making it into a great cross, I set it upon the shore where I first kand- 
ed, viz., ‘‘I came on shore here on the 30th of September 1659.’’ Upon 
the sides of this square post I cut every day a notch with my knife, and 
every seventh notch was as long again as the rest, and every first day of 
the month as long again as that long one; and thus I kept my calendar, or 
weekly, monthly, and yearly reckoning of time (p. 69f). 

However, his references to God are only conventional and he 
soon forgets to mark the Sabbath day. Not until after a severe 
disease and a terrible dream does he become more pious and be- 
gin to mark the Sunday again. 

The psychological development of the heroes on the island is 
essentially the same. They not only become contented with their 
fate but consider themselves happier than they would have been 
in society, and Simplicissimus as well as Robinson Crusoe is finally 
afraid of men. Both repent their former wicked life and become 
extremely God fearing. The German converses with his companion 
about ‘‘holy and Godly’’ matters while the Englishman ardently 
wishes for a fellow christian with whom he could talk about re- 
ligion. To make up for this Robinson Crusoe enjoys the possession 
of three bibles and a catholic prayer book, while Simplicissimus 
complains bitterly about the lack of religious books. 

In the expression of the religious thoughts of the two men there 
are also close verbal parallels. In the German novel the Dutch 
captain says of Simplicissimus: ‘‘Betreffende der Hiilffe der 
Menschen . . . bekiimmere ihn solches im geringsten nichts, wann 
er nur Gott zum Freund habe’’ (p. 306), and Robinson Crusoe 
says: ‘‘. .. that He could fully make up to me the deficiencies 
of my solitary state, and the want of human society, by His pres- 
ence, and the communications of His grace to my soul’’ (p. 124; 
ef. p. 125). Asa result of such meditations both are led to regret 
their former sinful lives. Simplicissimus: 
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Zuletzt als ich mit hertzlicher Reue meinen gantzen gefiihrten Lebens- gers 
betrachte und meine Bubenstiicke, die ich von Jugend auff 
selbsten vor Augen stellete und zu Gemiiht fiihrete, dass gleichwol der hasnt: 
hertzige GOtt aller solehen groben Sinden mich bissher nicht 
allein von der ewiger Verdammnuse bewahret, sondern auch Zeit und Ge- 
legenheit geben hatte, mich zu bessern, zu bekehren, ihn um Verzeihung mu 
bitten und um seine Gutthaten zu dancken ... (p. 289). 


And Robinson Crusoe: 


It was now that I began sensibly to feel how much more happy this life 
I now led was, with all its miserable circumstance, than the wicked, cursed, 
abominable life I led wll the past part of my days’’ (p. 124) ... I sin- 
cerely gave thanks to God for opening my eyes, by whatever afflicting provi- 
dence, to see the former condition of my life, and to mourn for my wicked- 
ness and repent (p. 126). 

I have endeavored to mention the most important similarities 
and analogies. There are in addition many others which may be 
entirely accidental, as, for example, the account of the seasons, 
the arrangement of the daily employment, regular prayers, the 
fear of the devil and of wild beasts, the occurrence of a terrible 
earthquake, the writing down of their experiences, the use of 
Latin in talking to people of another language, and the writing 
on the bark of trees. In short, almost every motif and incident 
which we find in the German story occurs also in Defoe’s novel, 
sometimes even at the expense of consistency. Though Defoe is 
In general much more minute and detailed in his description and 
adds much that we do not find in Simplicissimus, there are several 
Instances where the German writer is more definite than Defoe. 
Simplicissimus, for instance, tells us that he made fire with powder 
and tinder, while we do not learn how Robinson Crusoe made his 
first fire. But as he speaks, rather late in the story (p. 198), of 
a tinder box we may surmise that he too used the conventional 
method from the outset. The lack of needles and thread again is 
complained of in both stories. Simplicissimus finally uses a thorn 
with the attached thread of the leaf while Robinson Crusoe does 
not inform us of how he overcame this lack though he reports 
later on (p. 149) that he was tailoring clothes. Another thing 
which troubles both men from the beginning is the inability to 
obtain salt. Simplicissimus, indeed, hits upon the obvious plan 
of extracting it from the sea. Again, Robinson Crusoe mentions 
salt toward the end of his confinement (p. 236), but leaves us in 
doubt how he procured it. The lack of ink is also mentioned by 
both heroes but only Simplicissimus succeeds in making a writing 
fluid of ‘‘Prasilien Safft’’ and lemon juice. Robinson Crusoe 
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says at first that he has no ink (p. 69) only to contradict himself 
immediately afterwards (p. 70). But then again he has to dis- 
continue his diary for lack of ink and states: ‘‘I could not make 
any ink by any means that I could devise’’ (p. 70). Such in- 
complete or partial parallels would cause annoyance to any critic 
who would attempt to prove that Defoe wrote his Robinson Crusoe 
with the German novel at his elbow, but no discomfort whatsoever 
to one who might think it possible that Defoe had read the Sim- 
plicissimus at some time in the past and still retained vivid im- 
pressions of it at the time of writing his novel. 

With the exception of Robinson Crusoe’s inability to make ink 
and his failure to mention palm wine and a few fruits no instance 
could be mentioned that would speak against the assumption that 
Defoe knew the German novel, though there are a number of 
dissimilarities. Simplicissimus has for some time a companion of 
whom A. H. Nethercot, in his excellent review of Hubbard’s work® 
says that his function is much like that of Friday. But it would 
be too bold to claim him as a prototype of Robinson’s faithful 
servant. Another motif which does not occur in Robinson Crusoe 
is the mystical appearance and disappearance of a woman, which 
seems to be entirely out of place in the otherwise realistic desert 
island story of Grimmelshausen. The more consistently realistic 
Robinson Crusoe presents no parallel to these supernatural pas- 
sages in the German novel. The use of palm leaves for writing 
paper, of thorns for needles, and of glow-worms for artificial light 
would also have seemed unplausible in the realistic account of 
Defoe. The different reaction of the two men, when given a 
chance to return to society can also be easily explained. Sim- 
plicissimus, entirely satisfied with his lot, remains on the island 
in spite of the entreaties of the Dutch captain. The German 
soldier who has lived through the horrors of the Thirty Years 
War prefers the solitary life to the wicked conditions of his home 
land. The English merchant, on the other hand, a member of a 
nation on the eve of its development as a world power, could 
resign himself to the hermit life only so long as fate did not offer 
him an opportunity to return to human society. 

Many of the analogies, no doubt, are due to the similar situation 
to which both heroes are subjected. One needs only compare the 
Simplicissimus story with the Voyage et Aventures de Francois 


8 Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXIX, Number 4. 
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Leguat® which was published forty years later in order to be im- 
pressed with this fact. Though it is hardly possible that the 
author of the latter knew the German story we find in it several 
incidents which were presaged by Grimmelshausen. Even the 
motifs not arising from the similar situation do not necessarily 
point toward a dependence. The writing on the bark of trees we 
find, for instance, in Simplicissimus, Leguat, Texel, Selkirk, and 
Robinson Crusoe, to mention only the Robinsonades. Other simi- 
larities may be accounted for by common sources. ‘‘Bois de fer, 
a cause de sa grande dureté’’ is already mentioned by Dutertre’; 
in the Isle of Pines the island is compared to a garden; ete. Yet 
is it really likely that two stories so much alike in general out- 
line, in practically all details, and even in some verbal expressions 
could be written independently of each other? Such a strange 
coincidence is hard to believe, and we would inevitably infer that 
Defoe must have read Grimmelshausen if it could be established 
that Defoe knew German or that a translation was in existence. 

A contemporary translation into any of the languages which 
Defoe is supposed to have known has not come to light yet. An 
English translation was advertised for Baldwin in 1688, but 
whether it was ever published we do not know.® We agree with 
A. H. Nethercot that it is pleasant to imagine that Defoe might 
have seen the manuscript of the translation in the hands of one 
of the Grub street publishers, but that the scholar can not make 
use of such hypothetical evidence. 

We are likewise in doubt as to Defoe’s possible knowledge of 
German. According to William Lee’s biography® he knew only 
Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and some Dutch but this evidence 
does not seem conclusive. Although we would ordinarily not sus- 
pect an Englishman of the 17th or 18th century of having mast- 
ered the German language we have Defoe’s own testimony that 
exceptions could be found. The hero of his Memoirs of a Cawalier 
has to resort to Latin in order to converse with Frenchmen but 
freely uses ‘‘High Dutch’’ inimediately upon his arrival in Ger- 


6 Originally published in London 1708. Reprinted in Bibliothéque d@’Aven- 
tures et de Voyages (Paris 1883) and in Publications of the Hakluyt So- 
otety (London 1891). 


7R. P. Dutertre, Histotre Générale des Antilles (Paris, 1667). 


8Charlotte Morgan, Rise of the English Novel of Manners (New York, 
1911). Quoted by Nethercot, op. cit. 


9 William Lee, Daniel Defoe (London 1869). 
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many. We find in Defoe’s writings a clearly traceable interest in 
German affairs particularly after 1714. With the fall of Oxford 
Defoe found himself in straitened circumstances and he eagerly 
solicited the favor of the new king from Hanover. We have, how- 
ever, no proof that he learned German in order to please the new 
ruler though in 1717 he published, according to William Lee, a 
book entitled A short Narrative of the Itfe and Death of John 
Rhinholdt, Count Patkul, a Nobleman of Invonta . . . Fatthfully 
translated out of a High Dutch Manuscript. 

Finally attention must be called to a curious etymological con- 
nection which may have some bearing upon our problem. William 
Lee suggests that the title of Defoe’s other great novel, Moll Flan- 
ders, may have been taken from a book title, The history of Flan- 
ders, with Moll’s Map, an advertisement of which appeared in a 
London paper a few months previous to the publication of the 
novel. I may be allowed to propose a similar theory for the title 
of the novel here in question. Robinson Crusoe, the son of a Ger- 
man merchant, bore originally the name Kreutznaer. Now, the 
island on which Simplicissimus lived was called Creutzinsel by the 
Dutch captain who was supposed to have transmitted Simplicissi- 
mus’ memoir to Grimmelshausen. If we may assume that Defoe 
actually knew the German story, the report of the captain may 
have suggested to him the name Kreutznaer. In connection with 
this we should also remember that the first German Robinsonade 
of 1722 bears the title Der deutsche Robinson oder Bernhard 
Creutz. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OSSIAN IN SPAIN 


By E. ALLISON PEERS 
The University, Liverpool, England. 


It has generally been assumed that the Ossian poems, which 
attracted so much attention in Great Britain from 1760 onwards, 
and influenced to a surprising extent the Romantic literature not 
only of France, but of other continental nations also, had little 
or no vogue in Spain,—that, in Juan Valera’s words, Ossianism 
was absorbed there in small doses which scarcely took effect.” 
How far this was due to Spanish ignorance of the English 
language, as Valera suggests, is a moot point: Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation was accessible enough, and there were many French 
channels of popularization. Further it can be shown? that other 
English works of less merit and reputation had a greater vogue 
in pre-Romantic Spain than had Ossian. A likelier cause for 
Ossian’s comparatively restricted Spanish vogue may be suggest- 
ed: namely, the small part which the theme of world-weariness, 
and even the tone of melancholy, play in eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century Spanish literature, and the consequently small 
appeal which the mournful songs of Ossian would make to the 
writers by whom that literature was produced. 

Yet Ossian did penetrate into Spain, and the influence of the 
‘*Gaelic Fragments,’’ though certainly not widespread, cannot be 
neglected in any serious study of the foreign influences upon 
Modern Spanish literature. A chronological survey of the field, 
therefore, and an estimate of its extent will be attempted in the 
following pages. Some little known Spanish Ossianic imitations 
are added in foot-notes, together with bibliographical indications 
for the use of workers on similar ground. 


1 Florilegio de poestaa casteilanas del siglo XIX, 1902, Vol. I, pp. 55-6. 
Though this essay deals with literature and not language, I add for curiosity 
the words which follow his statement: ‘‘El cantar melancélico del padre de 
Osear se oy6 muy poco en Espafia’’:—FEl entusiasmo y la imitacién de Ossi4n 
han dejado, no obstante, cierta huella en una que me parece mania, aunque 
el Diccionario de la Academia la disculpa y casi la autoriza: la de llamar & 
los poetas bardos; lo cual, en mi sentir, equivale a llamar druidas a nuestros 
clérigos y frailes. 

2As I hope shortly to do in a study on Minor English Influences on 
Spanish Romanticism. 
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When Macpherson claimed of his poems in 1773 that ‘‘all the 
polite nations of Europe have translated them into their respect- 
ive languages’”® he apparently classed Spain among those nations 
which were deficient in politeness. For it was not (so far as I 
have discovered) until 1788 that the first translation appeared 
there,* apart possibly from the rendering of some fragments, 
which, however, were not published, by the Mexican friar Agustin 
de Castro.°® 

The author of this translation was Alonso Ortiz, a native of 
Valladolid,* who with aptitude as a lawyer combined a taste for 
literature, and purposed to translate the whole of the Ossian 
poems. He never got beyond the first volume, however, which 
contained Carthon and Lathmon. The versions are preceded by 
a somewhat lengthy translator’s preface, which has several points 
of interest. Ortiz himself, while giving an unbiassed account of 
the conflict which was still raging round the poems, is clearly 
inclined to believe in their authenticity.” His immediate concern, 
however, is to let the Spanish public read the poems as they stand, 
as other nations can do,® and although his translation is ‘‘rough 


8 Preface dated Aug. 15, 1773. Poems, Vol. I, p. xl. 


«Obras de Ossian, | poeta | del siglo tercero | en las montafias | de 
Escocia. | Traducidas del idioma y verso | G&lico-Céltico al Inglés por el 
célebre | Jaime Macpherson; y del Inglés | a la prosa y verso Castellano 

por el Lic. D. Joseph Alonso Ortiz: | Con la ilustracién de varias Notas 

istéricas. | Tomo I. Con licencia: ke n Valladolid en la Imprenta de la 
Viuda e Hijos de Santander, | Afio MDOCLXXXVIII. | 
The volume is in the Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, Santander. 


5Seo N. Alonso Cortes’ pamphlet: El Primer traductor cspaiol del 
falso Osstan y los Valltsoletanos del siglo XVIII, Valladolid, 1920. 

6 For details regarding Ortiz, v. ¢btd. pp. 10-12. 

7 Llegaron en fin estas obras & mis manos, y no acerté 4 defraudar al 
Ptblico de una parte tam preciosa de las antiguedades Caledonicas. Tra- 
duxelas al Castellano del idioma Inglés en que lo estaban por el erudito 
Jaime Macphérson: el qual habia hecho su version en prosa del lenguage, 
y verso Celtico en que en su original fueron recitadas por Ossian. (p. xx). 
It may be noted that Spanish writers still continued to treat the question 
of authenticity as an open one long after it had been considered as settled 
elsewhere. Cf., for example, Mil& y Fontanals, Obras, Vol. IV, 1892, pp. 
407-8. 

82 Por qué unas obras como las de Ossian, cuyo merito Poetico, cuya 
antiguedad, y cuya autenticidad, 6 suplantacion, han sido, y son en nuestros 
dias puntos de unas discordias tan agitadas en Inglaterra, Francia, é Italia 
por un Blair, un Shaw, un Clark, un Kames, un Andres, y un Cesarotti, no 
han de ocupar también el debido lugar en la atencion Critica de nuestros 
Eruditos? Tan autorizados se hallan estos para juzgar de aquellas, y dar su 
apni sobre los puntos controvertidos, como los ingenios mas elevados de 
as otras Naciones; y su literatura, gusto y aplicacion en nada debe ceder 


a la Extrangera. (pp. ii-iii). 
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and quite literal,’’® he believes that it will be welcomed by his 
countrymen. 

Besides translating the poems into prose he gives a rendering 
of each in lyric verse, and as his book is rare it may not be amiss 
to give two specimens of his versions, so that its quality may be 
judged by the reader: 

A. The opening paragraphs of Carthon. 


Macpherson. 


A tale of the times of old! The deeds of days of other years! 

The murmur of thy streams, O Lora! brings back the memory 
of the past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in 
mine ear. Dost thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of 
heath? Three aged pines bend from its face; green is the narrow 
plain at its feet; there the flower of the mountain grows, and 
shakes its white head in the breeze. The thistle is there alone, 
shedding its aged beard. Two stones, half sunk in the ground, 
shew their heads of moss. The deer of the mountain avoids the 
place, for he beholds a dim ghost standing there. The mighty lie, 
O Malvina! in the narrow plain of the rock. 

A tale of the times of old! the deeds of days of other years! 


Ortiz (prose) 


; Ah, historia de los tiempos de la antigliedad! ; Hazafias de 
los dias de otros afios! El murmullo de tus arroyos, oh Lora, 
vuelve a traer la memoria de lo pasado. El zumbido de tus 
bosques, GarmAllar, resuena dulcemente en mis oidos. ; No miras, 
oh Malvina, una roca con su cabeza coronada de yerbas? Tres 
viejos pinos se doblan inclinados desde su faz; verde esta el estre- 
cho llano a sus pies; all{f la flor de la montafia crece, y sacude su 
blanea cabeza a los soplos del aura. El cardo est alli solo, y 
arroja sus barbas envejecidas. Dos piedras, medio clavadas en 
tierra, descubren sus cabezas de moho. El gamo del monte huye 
del sitio, porque mira el pardo Espiritu que le guarda; porque el 
Poderoso yace, oh Malvina, en el estrecho llano de la roca. ; Ah, 
historia de los tiempos de la antigtiedad! ; Hazafias de los dias 
de otros afios!?° 


9‘‘lo espinoso de una traduccién tosca, y puramente literal.’’ 
20 Pp, 8-4. 
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Ortiz (verse) 


; Ah sucesos extraiios 
De remotas edades prodigiosas! 
; O!; hazafias poderosas 
De dias mAs felices de otros afios! 


; O Lora celebrado! 

Del ruidoso raudal de tu corriente 

El] murmullo elocuente 

La memoria nos trae de lo pasado. 
De tus bosques, Garmallar, el ruido 
Apacible resuena atin en mi oido. 


4 No miras, o Malvina, 

Una roca de yerbas coronada? 

De tres pinos la elada 

Vieja cerviz desde su faz se inclina: 
Verde el estrecho llano al pie se ofrece: 
La flor alli de la montafia crece, 


Y su blanca cabeza 

Sacude al suave viento de la aurora. 

Sélo alli el cardo mora; 

Viejas barbas sacude con pereza. 
Dos piedras en la tierra medio hundidas 
Sus cabezas de moho tienen erguidas. 


El gamo con instinto 
De la Montafia huyendo se retira; 
Porque asustado mira 
Un Espiritu, guarda del recinto: 
Yace, o Malvina, el Poderoso ufano 
De aquella roca en el estrecho llano. 


; Ah sucesos extraifios 
De remotas edades prodigiosas! 
; O! ; hazafias poderosas 
De dias m&s felices de otros afios!"! 


B. A short descriptive passage from Lathmon. 


12 Pp. 31-2. 
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Macpherson. 


Such were the words of Fingal. We rushed into Carmona’s bay. 
Ossian ascended the hill: he thrice struck his bossy shield. The 
rock of Morven replied; the bounding roes came forth. The foe 
was troubled in my presence: he collected his darkened host. I 
stood, like a cloud on the hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 

Morni sat beneath a tree, at the roaring waters of Strumon: 
his locks of age are grey: he leans forward on his staff; young 
Gaul is near the hero, hearing the battles of his father. Often 
did he rise, in the fire of his soul, at the mighty deeds of Morn. 


Ortiz (prose) 

Tales fueron las palabras de Fingal. Nosotros entramos en la 
bahia de Carmona. Ossian subié a la altura; y golped tres veces 
su sonoro escudo. La roca de Morven repitié el eco, y los salta- 
dores Corzos salieron de su recinto. El enemigo quedé turbado a 
mi presencia, y recogié su obscuro hueste: porque yo quedé como 
una nube sobre la montafia, regocij4ndome en las armas de mi 
juventud. Morni estaba sentado bajo de un arbol a la ruidosa 
corriente de las aguas de Strumon: sus cabellos de la edad canos: 
inclinado se apoya descansando sobre su b&culo; el joven Gaul 
esté préximo al Eroe escuchando de su boca las batallas de su 
juventud. Muchas veces salfa fuera de si, en el fuego de su alma, 
a las poderosas hazafias de Morni.'? 


Ortiz (verse) 


Tales las voces fueron que alentado 
Pronuncié Fingal en su ardor safudo. 
Del Puerto de Carmona celebrado 
Nuestro bajel las aguas sulear pudo. 
Ossian sube por la montafia osado: 
Tres veces hiere su sonoro escudo: 
Suena el eco de Morven en las penas; 
Y hasta los Corzos salen de sus breiias. 


Turbése el enemigo a mi presencia ; 
Y mandé6 recoger su hueste obscura: 
Yo quedé dominando Ja eminencia, 
Como una nube en la escarpada altura, 


12 P. 66. 
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Contemplando con la marcial licencia 
De mis jovenes armas la hermosura. 
Al pie de un arbol Morni se sentaba. 
Y al murmullo de Stramon descansaba. 


Canas lleva su edad en las montafias. 
Agoviado se inclina en su cayado: 
El joven Gaul oyendo las extrafias 
Acciones de aquel Eroe esta a su lado. 
Al encanto tal vez de sus hazafias 
Se transporta su espiritu agitado. 
[Ossian su eseudo con la lanza toca: 
Conoce Morni que a la lid provoca.]** 


In the year 1800 Montengén’s translation of Fingal (Fingal y 
Temora) appeared as ‘‘Volume One”’ of a series which was not 
completed.** It seems to have had small success, and it is in- 
teresting to note Juan Valera’s confession that he had never 
read it.%5 

There is no doubt at all that Montegén translated, not Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian at all, but the second edition (1783). of Cesa- 
rotti’s Italian translation of the same. One is led to this con- 
clusion partly by the facts that the prefaces and other introduc- 
tory matter follow precisely the order of this translation, and 
that Cesarotti’s own preface to the edition in question is avowedly 
translated by Montengén. But the real evidence is to be found 
in a comparison of the English, Italian and Spanish versions. 
Not only does Montegén use Cesarotti’s hendecasyllabics, but he 


18 Pp. 88-9. 

14 Fingal y Temora, | poemas épicos | de Osian | antiguo poeta céltico | 
traducido | en verso castellano | por Don Pedro Montengén. | Tomo primero 
| Madrid: | en la oficina de Don Benito Garcia y Compafiia | Afio de 

. | En 4° past., pp. 322. 

B. M.—Hid: ‘‘Esta obra lleva em la portada: ‘‘Tomo primero’’; pero 
debe advertirse que el segundo no se ha impreso.’? 

The poems, which are translated into Spanish verse, are preceded by a 
translation of the original prologue and dissertation on their antiquity 
(pp. 1-41), and also by the preface written by Cesarotti for the second 
edition of his translation of Ossian (pp. 42-129). 

Hidalgo has also: ‘‘Gaceta, 27 Enero 1801.’’ El Fingal y el Temora. 
Poemas épicos de Osian, antiguo poeta céltico, traducidos al verso castellano 
por D. Pedro Montengon. Madrid, lib. de Escribano. Tomo 1° en 4°. This 
I take to be the same as the preceding translation, though Hidalgo notes it 
separately. 

15 Florilegio eto., Vol. I, p. 56. 
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agrees with him continually in places where both diverge from 
the English original. Such examples of this as are noted below’® 
seem quite conclusive, and we need not say more of Montengén’s 
translation. 

Shortly after this unsuccessful effort, another man of letters 
determined to emulate, and if possible surpass it. This was José 
Marchena, a young priest who, like Blanco White, was too liberal 
in his ideas to remain one, and emigrated in search of freedom. 
From France he contributed to the Spanish press, and in 1804 
published in Variedades de cienctas, literatura y artes’ some 
‘‘specimens of a translation of the Ossian poems’’ which were 
preceded by an introductory note by its editor-in-chief, Quintana.*® 


16 By way of examples, I cite all which occur in the first twenty lines of 
Montengén’s translation :— 


ENGLISH 
His shield lay on grass, 
by his side 
Carbar, a hero slain by 
the chief in war 
Cuthullin 
I ee ships of the 


nort 

Many, chief of men, are 
the foe 

Many are the heroes of 
the sea-born Swaran! 

The blue-eyed chtef 


Thy fears have increased 
the foe 


It is Fingal, king of 
deserts 

With aid to green Erin 
of streams 
[Not in original] 

Tali as a_e gltttering 
rock 
17 Vol. ITI, pp. 377-8. 


ITALIAN 
Appté giacea lo scudo 


Da lust spento in batta- 
glia 

Cucullin 

Di Svarano Veggo le 
navi 

E numerosa 1’oste 


Molti gli Eroi del mar 


Il Duce =  Ochi-azzurro 
d’Erina 

La tua tema Aglt occht 
tuot moltiplica i nemici 


Fia forse il Re de’ 
solitari colli 
Che a socorrer mi vien 


No. no, diss’egli .... 
Qual montagna dt ghiao- 
cto 


SPANISH 


Yacia allé en el suelo 

su ancho escudo 

Por él muerto en la 
batalla 

Cuculino 

La armada de Esvarano 


Muchos en ellas son los 
enemigos 

Muchos los héroes de 
la mar 

El oji-zarco general de 
Erina 

Y el temor én tus ojos 


El Rey tal vez de los 
collados hiermos 
En mi socorro llega 


No, no, dice .... 
Como monte de hie 


18 Both introduction and poems are reprinted in Obras literarias | de | 
D. José Marchena | (El Abate Marchena) | recogidas | de manuscritos y 


raros impresos 
Menendez y Pelayo 


Imp. de E. Rasco, Bustos Tavera I. | 1892. | 
The extracts (pp. 137-158) are preceded by the Advertencia of Quintana 
which originally accompanied them, and have the following titles:—I. In- 


vocacién al Héspero en la Introducci6n a los Cantos de Selma. 


entre Vinvela y Silrico en el poema de Carrictura. 


y Crimora extractado del mismo poema de Carrictura. IV. 
Fingal y canto de los bardos al principio del poema de Cartén. 
gal en honor de la desgraciada Moyna, en el poema de Cartén. 


de Fin 


con un estudio critico-biogr&fico | del doctor | D. Marcelin6 
de la Real Academia Espafiola. | Tomo I. | Sevilla | 


II. Diflogo 
III. Diflogo entre Conal 
Pintura de 
V. Canto 
VI. 


Apéstrofe al Sol, con que termina el poema de Cartén. 
Two further translations are given in the collected works: 
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The editor, after telling his readers the strange history of the 
poems, and outlining the controversy which succeeded their first 
publication, states that to him the Ossianists appear to have made 
out their case slightly better than the sceptics. He then describes 
the vogue of the poems in France and Italy, where their peculiar 
character’® has won them great favour, and announces that though 
Ortiz and Montengén have both failed to attract Spaniards, ‘‘an- 
other Spaniard, who has been absent from his country for more 
than twelve years,’’ and who has translated the whole of Ossian 
into Spanish, is publishing these fragments in the hope that the 
public may ask for more. Then follow six extracts translated into 
Spanish verse ;?° Quintana regrets that he has had to omit others, 
which may be perhaps the two additional extracts published in 
Marchena’s works, namely translations of The War of Caros, and 
the War of Inis-thona. All these versions are somewhat more 
freely rendered than either the prose or verse translations of 
Ortiz. The free metrical instrument chosen by Marchena gave 
him an ample scope which his strict adherence to rime did not 
entirely destroy; his chief defect is in the additions which he made 
to his original and which frequently only weaken it. <A single 
typical extract if carefully studied, will serve to illustrate Mar- 
chena’s treatment of Macpherson. 


INVOCACION AL HESPERO 


Oh de la falleciente 

Noche brillante estrella! 

Serena resplandece tu luz bella 
En el claro Occidente: 

Tu dorado cabello fluctuante 

Vaga en tu frente hermosa, 

Y de tu nube sales majestuosa 

La colina corriendo. En este llano 


(a) ‘‘La Guerra de Caros’’ (pp. 104-114) 
(b) ‘‘La Guerra de Inistona’’ (pp. 115-123) 

19 carfcter que le har& eternamente la delicia de todas las almas tiernas 
inclinadas a la contemplacién y a le melancolia. (Obras, p. 141). 

20They are: (a) the Address to the Evening Star from the Songs of 
Selma; (b) a dialogue from Carric-Thura. (‘‘My love is a son of the 
hill . er) s (¢) a second dialogue from the same poem (‘‘Who cometh 
from the hill... . #’’); (d) ‘*Who comes from the land of strangers 

eee (Carthon ); (e) Fingal’s song (‘‘ Raise, yo bards .... ’? and 

(f) “the Address to the Sun (‘‘O thou that rollest . . ’’) both from the 


same poem. 
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é Qué miras? el insano 

Huracan call6é ya; lejos murmura 

El arroyo sonante; 

Alla lejos, del bosque en la espesura, 
En la roca escarpada 

Bramando va a estrellarse la irritada 
Onda del Oceaéno, y susurrando 

Mil insectos nocturnos van volando. 

4 Qué miras, luz hermosa? 

Mas ti partes riendo; de la undosa 
Mar las olas acuden, y el luciente 
Cabello bafian. Salve, silencioso 
Astro resplandeciente, 

Enciende en tu luz pura 

Mi espirtu tenebroso, 

E ilumina de Osian el alma obscura.?* 


Criticism has been rather severe with Marchena—clerical criti- 
eism, not unnaturally, particularly so. So Blanco Garefa, whose 
attitude to such as Marchena is representative of this latter type, 
tells us?? that he was never really inspired either in this or his 
other work, his few fine lines and passages being due to his eru- 
dition (!). Menéndez Pelayo, on the other hand, while in other 
respects equally scathing, considers that the Ossianic translations 
are distinctly meritorious, though he unkindly ascribes this to 
Marchena’s predilection for trickery of all kinds!?5 For ourselves, 
we have seen nothing Ossianic written in Spanish—whether trans- 
lation or adaptation—which reaches their general level, and are 
eontent to ascribe the merit of Marchena’s translations to his 
knowledge of English and his genius. Probably most informed 


21 Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west! thou liftest 
thy unshorn head from thy cloud: thy steps are stately on thy hill. What 
dost thou behold in the plain? The stormy winds are laid. The murmur 
of the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the distant rock. 
The flies of evening are on their feeble wings; the hum of their course is 
on the field. What dost thou behold, fair light? But thou dost smile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee: they bathe thy lovely hair. 
Farewel, thou silent beam! Let the light of Ossian’s soul arise! (The 
Songs of Selma). 

22 La literatura espanola en el stglo XIX, I, 39. 


23 Obras literarias de D. José Marchena, 1896. Vol. II, p. xcii: ‘‘8e 
conoce que a Marchena, falsario por vocacién, le agradaban todas las super- 
cherias, aun las ajenas, y por eso traduciendo las rapsodias del supuesto 
bardo caledonio anduvo m&s poeta que en la mayor parte de sus versos 
originales: de tal suerte que es de lamentar la pérdida de la versién entera.’’ 
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and unbiassed readers will feel, at the least, that he caught much 
of the spirit of the original. 

Whatever be the merits and defects of Marchena’s versions, 
however, their failure to attract the public was undoubtedly clear, 
and no other translator felt inclined to make a new attempt. We 
begin to find, for all that, a few signs of the penetration of the 
Ossian literature. Here, for example, is an anonymous ‘‘B***,’’ 
during the War of Independence, writing a panegyric in honour 
of the ‘‘Scottish hero’’ Downie,* and seeking his inspiration in 
perhaps the only other ‘‘Scottish hero’’ known to him.” Here, 


2¢In Redactor General de Cddtz, Vol. III, p. 1909. October 8, 1812. 
Adolfo de Castro (Cddte en la Guerra de la Independencia, p. 159) quotes 
two stanzas of this poem, which he entitles ‘‘ Del Neroisma’). and ascribes 
it to Cristébal de Befia, which on other grounds seems probable. 


25 The poem, which has never to my knowledge been reprinted, is as fol- 


lows :— 
Oda 
Escrita con motivo de la accién del bizarro escocés, el brigadier espafiol 
D. Juan Downie, que mal herido al frente de la vanguardia en la entr de 
Sevilla, y rodeado de enemigos, tuvo heroica serenidad para tirar la espada 
(dicen que habia sido del conquistador Pizarro) en medio de sus soldados, 
a fin de que haciéndole prisionero, como le hicieron, no tuviesen la gloria de 
llevarse el arma con que defiende la libertad de la peninsula. 
Musa, que de los inclitos varones 
Diste a Osian divino 
El ensalzar las bélicas acciones 
En canto peregrino, 
Que acompafiaha con su voz sonora 
De oro y marfil e] harpa encantadora; 
Da poder celestial hoy a mi acento 
Que a los astros levante 
Sobre las alas rfpidas del viento “ 
El] A&nimo constante 
Del que es honor de la escoccsa gente, 
Y émulo digno de Fingal (*) valiente. 
En su sangre dos veces ya tefido 
Iba Downie el osado 
Tras el francés por su valor vencido, 
Y de uno y otro lado 
La muerte y el terror le rodeaba, 
Y aténita Sevilla lo miraba; 
Cuando al bajar la pldcida victoria 
Del azulado ciclo 
A coronarle de luciente gloria, 
Llegé6 con raudo vuclo 
Ardiente, férreo globo, despedido 
De hueco bronce, en hérrido estampido, 
Que el magndnimo rostro traspasara 
Con. horrorosa herida, 
Y del fuerte bridén le derribara 
En sthita caida, 
¥ ya los enemigos orgullosos 
Tras su presa corrian afanosos: 
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too, is Gallego, in search of a dramatic subject, adapting 
Arnault’s Oscar, fils d’Osstan for his Oscar, htjo de Ostén,?* in 
which the primary inspiration is of course Macpherson, though 
Arnault 1s (and we have the author’s own statement) his acknowl- 
edged source.”” This play, without being a startling success, 
either in Madrid or the provinces, was fairly generally performed 
during the pre-romantic period, and one meets a number of 
eulogistic critiques in the provincial press.** 

That Ossian was finding by this time a temporary home in 
Spain may be inferred from his invasion of the Poéttca of a pre- 
ceptist like Norberto Pérez de Camino,?*® and from Mora’s think- 
ing it worth while to insert a diatribe against him (which he 


Mae del carro de nubes entretanto 
i que lo vefia, 
Con el celeste impenetrable manto 
Al héroe le cubria, 
Que apoy&ndose al pomo de la espada 
Sostenia la vida desmayada. 
‘“Hijo,’’ le dice, ‘‘si a la cruda suerte 
Rendirse hoy es forzoso, 
También el cielo de la fiera muerte 
Te hbra generoso. 
Poco serfs, te juro, prisionero: 
Yo en tanto guardaré tu noble acero.’’ 
‘“Sea’’, Downie responde; mas mirando 
Que no lejos estaba 
De sus valientes el guerrero bando, 
Hacia ellos sefialaba, 
Ya Fingal sonriendo le decia: 
‘*¢ Quién mejor guardaré la espada miaf?’’ 
Y superior entonces a si mismo 
Asi el acero lanza 
En prueba de su esfuerzo y heroismo, 
we a los suyos alcanza: 
entre prisiones queda, y no suspira 
Porque la fuerte espada libre mira. 
“El Héroe de las Islas Bt** 

26 [From Obras poéticas de Don Juan Nicasio Gallego, Madrid, 1854: pp. 
197-278—B.M. ] 

(H. T.) Oscar || Tragedia. (T) Oscar, | hijo de Osian, | Tragedia. | 
Eaecrita en francés por Mr. Arnault. | Pwesta en verso castellano y acomodada 
a@ nuestro teatro | Representada en los teatros de la Corte. | 

27 See P. van Tieghem, Osstan en France, Vol. II, pp. 115-125 for Ar- 
nault’s play. It is perhaps not relevant to discuss the subject matter of 
Gallego’s adaptation of it here. 

28 The most striking which I have found is one of four pages in the 
Diario de la Ctudad de Valencia, Feb. 12, 1832, an unheard of length at 
the time. The play was given six times in Valencia between 1825 and 1832. 

29 First published in 1820, and reissued in 1829. The reference (which is 
unaccompanied by any elucidatory note or suggestion in the context that 
Ossian was not a literary commonplace in Spain) is as follows:— 

De la lira de Ossian los blandos sones 
Calmaban de su pecho el ardor fiero, 
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copied, as was his custom,®° from elsewhere) in the Crénica cten- 
tifica y lsteraria for 1818." The original probably referred to 
France, but Mora, in his anti-liberal fervour, evidently thought 
the paragraph equally applicable to Spain, as he gives no hint of 
its source, nor even mentions France in translating it.** It runs 
as follows: 

— ; Noes un capricho sobrado ridiculo (dice un diarista) el que 
nos ha hecho abandonar tanto tiempo la bella antigiiedad griega 
y romana para repetir las tristes lamentaciones de Ossian, 6 mas 
bien de Macferson? En todas estas poesias se repiten las mismas 
im&genes con fastidiosa uniformidad. Continuamente vemos las 
rocas de Morvén, las cuatro piedras de un sepulcro, los p&lidos 
rayos de la luna, el lago inmévil: sin cesar nos aturden los vientos 
del Norte, el soplo del invierno, el torrente, las olas y los ladridos 
de los dogos negros; no se ven mas que nubes oscuras, nubes 
negras, nubes flotantes, y vuelta 4 las nubes en que habitan las 
sombras de los héroes. Se dice vulgarmente que esta poesia pinta 
otra naturaleza: no hay tal cosa: pinta, si, una pequefia parte de 
la naturaleza, es decir, la mas triste y monotona. 

Coming back to translations we find in the Europeo of 1824 a 
translation of a single song (headed ‘‘Canto de Dorval en uno de 
los poemas de Osian, traducido del inglés’’) under the caption 
Variedades.** This, though characteristic enough of the Europeo, 
which was cosmopolitan before all things, is anonymously con- 
tributed and has no particular feature which calls for comment. 

Among the few poets writing in Spanish whose temperament 
was such as to make the Ossianie works attractive to them must 
be placed José Maria de Heredia.** In El Iris of the year 1826, 
a Mexican review, of which he was part editor, we find a number 
of interesting signs of Ossianie influence. A belated account of 
Oscar, hijo de Osidn (II, 30-1) describes the original of Gallego’s 


Si de Morvén loraba la ruina 
O la temprana muerte de Malvina. 
(Canto VI). 

80 See (e.g.) Revue de littérature comparée, Vol. II, pp. 113-6. 

31 No. 157, Sept. 29, 1818. 

82 He had already protested against the ‘‘vaporosidades Ossidnicas’’ of 
current Spanish literature (No. 11, May 6, 1817; No. 61, Oct. 28, 1817). 

83 1824, p. 135. 

84 See (e.g.) in his collected poems (Mexico 1840, 1852) a number of lyrics 
inspired solely and avowedly by melancholy. There may be Ossianic in- 
fluence in his odes to the star Venus, and to the sun, but on the whole I 
am inclined to think not. 
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version as a ‘‘sublime tragedy,’’ well suited to the talents of the 
principal actor in the Spanish translation,—Garay. ‘‘No cabe 
una expresién mas profunda de melancolfa, de celos, de amor 
desesperado. Su delirio en el acto 4° es aterrador, casi insoport- 
able.’’ The same play moves Heredia to lyric ardour in the next 
number of El Iris (II, 39-40. ‘‘Poesia: En la representacién de 
la tragedia Oscar’’). In a later issue he discourses on the authen- 
ticity of the Ossian poems (II, 166-8). Among Heredia’s various 
verse contributions to El Iris we find (I, 47-8) a translation of 
the Address to the Sun, from Carthon, which reappears with 
slight modifications in the 1852 edition of Heredia’s poems, to- 
gether with two other fragments,*®= and a translation in full of 
the short Oina-Morul.** Heredia uses unrimed hendecasyllabics, 
and thus, like Montengén, is able to keep closely to his origial. 
It may not be without interest to cite a few lines of his ‘‘ Address 
to the Sun’’ for the purpose of comparison with the original, and 
with the more florid version of Marchena: 


AL SOL 
; Oh td, que giras por el yermo cielo, 
Vasto, redondo, bien como el escudo 
De mis padres: ; oh! ; Sol! ~¢ de dénde nacen 
Tus rayos? ¢ Dénde, di, tiene su fuente 
Tu inagotable luz? Sales vestido 
Con sublime beldad, y las estrellas 
En el cielo se esconden, y la luna 
Triste, pAlida, yerta se sumerge 
De Occidente en el mar. Ti solitario 
Al cielo subes.37 


85 Ed. cit. pp. 247-252, ‘‘Fragmentos tomados de Osian’’: (a) A la luna, 
(b) Morar, (c) Al Sol. 

86 Ed. cit. pp. 241-7. 

87 Poestas mexicanas, 1852, pp. 250-2. Cf. Marchena (op. cit. I, 157) :— 


Oh t& que luminosa vas rodando 

Por la celeste esfera 

Como de mis abuelos el brufiido 
Redondo escudo; ; Oh sol! ¢ de dé manando 
En tu inmortal carrera 

Va, di, tu eterno resplandor lucidof 
Radiante en tu belleza 

Majestuoso te muestras, y corridas 
Las estrellas esconden su cabeza 
En las nubes; las ondas de Occidente 
Las luces de la luna escurecidas 
Sepultan en su seno; reluciente 

Ti en tanto solo vas midiendo el cielo. 


The original is: O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers! Whence are they beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth, in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the sky; 
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Much more important than any of these versions, however, are 
the unmistakable signs which we now find that Ossianism had 
affected two of Spain’s greatest Romantic poets—Rivas and 
Espronceda. Rivas’ well known poem El Suewio del Proscripto, 
which he wrote in 1824 during his short stay in London, has 
generally been described as ‘‘Ossianic’’ since Eugenio de Ochoa 
first applied to it this term.** I can only say that to my mind 
there is nothing in the least Ossianic about it, and that the use 
of the word by so good a Romantic as Ochoa only proves how 
loosely and vaguely it was applied.*® The poem is of course 
written in a melancholy strain, as any poem by a newly-exiled 
lover might be—but that is all. 

A genuinely Ossianie touch, however, occurs in a sonnet ‘‘ Al 
bizarro escocés D. Juan Downie,’’ written by young Saavedra, 
probably in Cadiz, about the year 1813, and included in the first 
two editions of his works, dated respectively 1814 and 1820.* 
The similarity between this sonnet and the ode by Cristédbal de 
Bena previously mentioned (if his it be) suggests that one was 
inspired by the other, as may well have been the case. There is 
no need, however, to assume that the writer of either poem had 
studied the works of Ossian very deeply, or even at all. The 


the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself 
movest alone. 

88In Apuntes para una bsdltoteca de esorstores espaioles contempordneos, 
TI, 693. ‘‘Suefio vago y sombrio, inspiracién osidnica, empapada en las 
nieblas himedas del TAmesis.’’ 

39i.e. as @ synonym for ‘melancélico’, as where a writer in the Pen- 
samiento (1848, I, 41) describes Chateaubriand’s early life as being ‘‘triste 
como un poema de Ossian’’,. 


40 Al bizarro escocés D. Juan Dowine (sic). 


O de Fing&l herdédico descendiente, 
Que de las selvas de la Escocia fria 
Volaste a defender la patria mia, 
Con duro brazo y corazén ardiente: 

T& que del manso Betis la corricnte 
Con tu sangre tefiiste, el claro dia 
Que Hispalis admiré la bizarria 
Con que libraste a su oprimida gente: 

Tu merecida gloria eterna sea: 
Por donde quier que esgrimas el acero 
Victoria grata tus esfuerzos vea. 

Y sigue siempre el estandarte ibero, 
Pues Espafia gozosa se recrea 
En contar en sus huestes tal guerrero. 

(Obras, ed. 1820, I, 69). 


The lines do not occur in any edition later than 1820. 
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references to the poems, as will be seen, are of slight importance.* 

Rivas, then, came only for a brief space, at an impressionable 
time in his life—if he can be said to have come at all—under the 
influence of the Ossian poems, and we can well believe that, in 
his normal, buoyant, genial mood, he would be little attracted by 
them.*? To Espronceda, they would be far more acceptable. And 
there are in fact three poems directly inspired by Ossian in his 
work. The first two are ‘‘La Despedida,’’ and ‘‘El Comhate,’’ 
which are given the general title of ‘‘Oscar y Malvina, Imitacién 
del estilo de Osian (A tale of the times of old).’’ The third is en- 
titled ‘‘Al Sol: Himno,’’ and resembles the Ossianic Address to 
the Sun in Carthon. 

Professor Churchman, with his customary care and thorough- 
ness, has debated in detail the question of Ossian’s influence upon 
Espronceda.*®? That Byron’s treatment of the same Address to 
the Sun cannot be Espronceda’s source is certain; that he used 
Marchena’s version a study of the two adaptations side by side 
makes unlikely. That Ossian in English was his original is the 
more probable both from his use of the English heading and from 
the fact that he had in Oscar y Malvina already assayed Ossianic 
verses. The least unlikely alternative supposition is that he took 
the idea of the Address from Manfred, and developed it from 
Ossian. But internal evidence docs not force us to this conclusion, 
and I prefer, with Mr. Churchman, to see direct Ossianic influence 
in Al Sol, as there indubitably is in Oscar y Malvina. 

Perhaps the part of Spain in which the Ossian poems were 


41 One other Ossianic passage occurs at the end of a florid ‘‘nuptial ode’’ 
written by Rivas in 1829. It closes the ode and runs thus:— 


Asi los semidioses revolaban 
En derredor del gran cantor troyano, 
Y su acento inmortal solemnizaban: 
Asi hendiendo la niebla circundaban 
Al bardo caledén las sombras leves 
De los guerreros de Morvén y Tura, 
Cuando en la noche obscura, 
Despreciando los vientos y las nieves, 
Sobre los riscos de Loclin sentado, 
Pulsaba el arpa al lado de Malvina, 
Y la voz ronca del torrente hinchado 
Sobrepujaba con su voz divina. 

42 For a development of this estimate of Rivas, see my Rivas and Roman- 
tictism in Spain, Liverpool University Press, 1923, and Rivas, a Critical 
Study, in Revue Hispantque, 1923. 

43 Modern Language Notes, Jan. 1908, XXIII, pp. 13-16. ‘‘Espronceda, 
Byron and Ossian.’’ Cf. Revue hispanique, Xx, 52, 206. The views below 
are set out, and fully justified in these articles. 
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most sympathetically received was Valencia, where the Roman- 
ticism professed by the group of men responsible for most of the 
literary reviews of the early nineteenth century took on a peculiar 
character of melancholy. The Cisne, a Valencian journal started 
in 1840, is full of Ossianic references, and of contributions, main- 
ly by Vicente Boix, which reveal Ossianie influence. It seems 
fairly clear that at one time Boix believed in the genuineness of 
the poems,** though in the next volume he prints an adaptation 
entitled ‘‘La Muerte de Calmar y de Orla: Imitactén de Ossian 
de Macpherson.*® I have printed elsewhere some relevant selec- 
tions from this journal,*® which are hardly important enough to 
warrant repetition. 

Boix, no doubt, had read his Ossian, and was genuinely attract- 
ed by the poems. But indubitably the Scottish ‘‘poet’’ (or should 
we say ‘‘bard’’?) was in general merely a fashion, furnishing 
excuses for clichés which deceived nobody but the unlettered. 
And so it remained throughout the Romantic period, making 
chance allusions of no importance. Boix himself could hardly 
avoid the prevailing vice of mentioning Fingal or Ossian when- 
ever one wrote of Scotland, and that as often as one wished to 
be mysterious and (in one sense of the word) ‘‘romantic.’’ Thus 
he begins an ode to Sir Walter Scott: 


Dichoso tai que entre las nobles sombras 
De Fingal y de Ossian eterno vives, 
Y en tu patria poética revives 
Y al mundo entero con tu genio asombras.*’ 


Bretén ridiculed the fashion in 1835,** but it persisted. Only 
a superficial knowledge of the poems, after all, was necessary in 
order to introduce into article, romance or song a reference which 
would mystify the vulgar and could be made to fit the subject. 


44 Kl Ctsne, Vol. I, p. 10:—‘‘ Este bardo caledén, nacido entre los inglands, 
rey poeta y sencillo como los cantores escoceses, es el ultimo resto de poesia 
homérica que no ha sufrido la mancilla de los siglos’’. 


45 Tbtd. Vol. II, p. 14. 

46 Botetin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1924, Vol. VI, Nos. 2, 3. 
47 El Fenix. Nov. 23, 1845 ‘‘A la memoria de Walter Scott.’’ 

48 In Toda es farsa en este mundo, III, 12: 


Por ese blando talle que parece 
FantAstica visién de caleonio 
Bardo... 
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And the Romantic poet was never averse to using such oppor- 
tunities.*® 

‘In the reviews emanating from Madrid during the years in 
which Ossianism was spreading in Valencia, we can find practical- 
ly no serious articles upon Ossian at all. The Revista europea, 
it is true, has a learned contribution upon Celtic bards in gen- 
eral,5° of which a part is devoted to Ossian, but this is a transla- 
tion from the French of J-J. Ampére, and can hardly be credited 
to Spain. It may, however, fitly be recorded, since it appeared 
in one of the most serious reviews of the day, and could hardly 
fail to influence some of those who read it. The authorship of 
Macpherson is taken as being certain, though the existence in 
Scotland of similar genuine poems is also asserted, as well as the 
relative truth to reality of Macpherson’s inventions. A. short 
critical account of the Ossianic poems campletes this minor con- 
tribution to Ossian literature in Spain. 

It is only right to add that if Ossianism counted for little dur- 
ing the Romantic movement in Spain, a certain interest in the 
poems was kept up for a long time afterwards. I am not think- 
ing merely of the novels of Osiana (‘‘Catalina Mac-Person de 
Bremon!’’) and other such puerilities, but rather of genuine later 
translations,®*! of the long and serious articles which we find in 
the Abeja of 1862-4 under the titles of ‘‘ Estudios critico-literarios 
sobre los poemas de Osian por Mac-Pherson,*? and the preparatory 
study of ‘‘Osian y su Era.’** One thinks, too, of the late in- 
fluence of Ossian on Catalan literature, which may well prove 


49 A characteristic exordium, which has no reference to the main subject, 
occurs in a lyric by Francisco Rodriguez Zapata (‘‘La Tempestad’’, in 
Revista de Madrid, 3* Serie, 1842, t. IV, p. 126) :— 


Dadme la lira, que Osian pulsaba 
Sobre rocas a orillas del torrente. 
Y cuyo son arménico paraba 
Sobre Croml& la tempestad rugiente. 
Dadme su inspiracién .... 


More could be found, were the systematic collection of them of any value. 
50‘‘De los Bardos en las Galias y en las demf&s naciones célticas’’ (Vol. 
ITI, 1837, pp. 244-275). The specifically Ossianic pages are pp. 265-9. 


51E.g. J. R. Figueroa’s prose translation of Carthon in the Semanarw 
Pintoresoo for 1852 (pp. 212-5). 


52 Vol. II, pp. 293, 334, 376, 426. Vol. ITI, pp. 68, 218. 
58 Vol. II, pp. 219-222. 
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worth studying,®** and of the translations made by Lasso de la 
Vega in comparatively recent times.®® 


54 Fragments of the Death of Fingal and Crutloda are found in Lo Gay 
Saber (1880) translated into Catalan prose by Francisco P. Briz and Arturo 
Masriera. 

55 Ossiam: Poemas gaélicos (Biblioteca de autores escogidos) Madrid, 
1880, 2 vol. Osstan, bardo del siglo III. Poemas gaélicos (Biblioteca Uni- 
versal, vols 84, 85, 90, Madrid, 1883, 3 vol. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAMLET’S GHOST 


By THORNTON S. GRAVES 
University of North Carolina 


Among the various difficulties created by the author of Hamlet 
to vex the minds of mankind, assuredly not the least is the ghost 
of buried Denmark. According to an attractive tradition accept- 
ed by Rowe and various subsequent writers, the dramatist reached 
‘the top of his performance’”’ as an actor in the role of this same 
ghost. Whether he chose such a part because he wished to be 
relieved early in the performance for more important matters of 
a business nature or because Kempe and the other comedians re- 
fused to accept a risky job, Rowe and his followers do not say; 
but if the playwright really did reach ‘‘the top of his perform- 
ance’’ as the murdered sire of Hamlet, we may rest assured that 
he had a trying afternoon of it, for the royal spectre which has 
come down to us is a strange and troublesome creature. 

It is customary to relieve the Master, at the expense of Thomas 
Kyd, of certain perplexing elements in the character of the old 
King of Denmark. That such conduct is justified seems warrant- 
ed by the Ghost’s unusual behavior in his early days. On the 
testimony of Thomas Lodge, he cried for revenge very ‘‘miser- 
ably’’ like an oyster-wife in the pre-Shakespearean drama; and 
that his appearance in his wife’s closet was originally heralded by 
a commotion in the heavens is made highly probable not only by 
the lightning which precedes his entrance in the old German play, 
apparently based directly upon Kyd’s lost tragedy, and the similar 
fireworks preceding the appearance of revenge ghosts in such 
plays as Locrine, Woodstock, and The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambons, 
but by the insertion of the following criticism in a contemporary 
drama: 

Then, too, a filthy, whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch, 
Comes screaming like a pig half sticked, 
And cries ‘‘ Vindicta! Revenge, Revenge! ’’ 


With that a little rosin flasheth forth, 
Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe or a boy’s squib. 


Shakespeare of course saw the impropriety of having a princely 
139 
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shade shriek like an oyster-wife, and he perhaps realized that a 
flash of lightning was unbecoming to a lady’s boudoir. Such 
melodrama he consequently omitted. Recognizing, however, that 
the dramatization of the supernatural must necessarily be bother- 
some to the critics, he set to work on a perplexing and unusual 
phantom. He ladened his northern warrior of remote barbarity 
with the ‘‘complete steel’? of a medieval knight and had him, in 
spite of such impediments as a coat of mail and a sabled beard, 
to dig like a mole through the earth and evade the partisans of 
a trio of athletic youngsters. He caused him to walk in deepest 
midnight on a sun-lit stage and to hoist his vizor that the details 
of his pallid countenance might be obvious to Horatio amid the 
abundance of beard and the blackness of the night. He created 
a stately and dignified shadow who could nevertheless on occasion 
appeal to the sense of humor of the theater-going public—a be- 
nign and kindly spirit who was yet capable of freezing spectator 
and actor alike with his aspect horrible. He presented a pro- 
crastinating shade, who, instead of appearing immediately in his 
son’s bedchamber as any business-like ghost would do, postponed 
his perambulations for a couple of months until he felt strong 
enough to appear in public. More perplexing still, the dramatist 
has depicted a spirit who, notwithstanding his natural sense and 
motive for absolute clearness, has never succeeded in making his 
wishes known to the philosophical commentators, the Germans 
varying so widely in their interpretations of his oration that we 
have Borne at one extreme contending that the poisoned Dane is 
a dilatory, rhetorical, and impracticable fellow, and Grabstein at 
the other insisting that he is the real hero of the play and the 
only understandable being in the whole performance. Incidental- 
ly it may be noted that Grabstein’s view has long been familiar 
to Americans, notwithstanding Schiicking’s very recent declaration 
that we get all our German criticism from the Furness Variorum. 
I am emboldened to make such a statement not only because such 
late writers as Egan and Strunk have exalted the Ghost to the 
role of a star, but on account of the fact that when Laurence 
Barrett first appeared in Hamlet in a certain Pennsylvania town, 
Shakespeare’s original title was thus improved out of consider- 
ation for the hero of the piece: ‘‘The Grave Burst; or, the 
Ghost’s Piteous Tale of Horror, by W. Shakspere, Esq.’’ 
Obviously the idiosyncrasies of such a figure as the elder Ham- 
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let are such as would ordinarily chill the ardor of the most com- 
placent actor; but evidently in consequence of the traditions that 
Shakespeare wrote the ghost scenes in a charnel house and him- 
self created the réle of the great phantom, the part has been 
readily undertaken by others than stage clowns. These have fre- 
quently conducted themselves with striking originality. 

Much ingenuity, for instance, has been displayed in the matter 
of costume. The martial figure of Denmark has been accoutred 
in every type of heavy armor known to the Tower of London; it 
has stalked in a texture strikingly like gray quilted wool, in 
painted pasteboard, and in burnished tin; a noted Irish playbill 
of 1793 announced that the Ghost, the Grave-digger, and Laertes 
were all to be acted by ‘‘Mr. Sampson, the great London Com- 
edian,’’ the characters ‘‘to be dressed in Roman Shapes’’; and 
in the days of Tieck the Germans almost took to civil war in their 
attempt to determine whether apparitions possessed wardrobes 
sufficiently elaborate to justify the final appearance of the mur- 
dered Dane in dressing robe or ‘‘nighte gown.’’ As a result of 
his unfortunate mode of slaughter, he has never seen fit to appear 
in what Addison pronounced the favorite essentials of an English 
ghost—a gashed countenance and a bloody shirt—though he has 
been known to walk on the Dutch stage in mealy face and sheet 
of dazzling white; and in a fit of absent-mindedness he once ap- 
peared on the London stage in complete armor and a pair of 
green spectacles, though Wemyss attributes this innovation to 
William Chapman, originator of the first successful floating 
theater on the Ohio River. 

Naturally the Ghost has suffered both mental and physical dis- 
quietude as a result of his varying costume. It is said that while 
ladened with real armor he once lost his footing on an old- 
fashioned sloping stage and singed his whiskers amid the foot- 
lights before he could regain his equilibrium; Edward Stirling 
describes the unusual experience of John Cooper, who clawed and 
groaned his way into the favor of the audience in consequence 
of the swarm of cockroaches that had taken up their abode in the 
King of Denmark’s long-abandoned suit of armor; and the same 
gentleman relates that when Hamlet was being played at Ports- 
mouth for the benefit of a Jewish Society, the helmet of the 
Ghost was given a more tragic aspect with the aid of sundry black 
plumes borrowed from a local undertaker. Unfortunately these 
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sable decorations began to fall one by one from the royal head 
until an excited spectator, unable to control himself longer, burst 
forth as follows: ‘‘Ikey, look at that! Blow’d if the ghost ain’t 
a-moulting his feathers!’’ 

The problem of the most appropriate complexion and facial 
play for the begetter of Hamlet has caused much discussion and 
some difference of opinion. He has been censured for appearing 
in public with too much meal on his cheeks; and whereas he has 
never walked the stage, so far as I know, with the bloody face so 
dearly beloved by Elizabethan apparitions, he has been accused of 
surveying his son with reddened eyes, while a Dublin audience 
once saw Hamlet’s father flushed with excitement. An actor 
named Heaphy, it seems, having already made up for the part of 
Ophelia’s sire, was suddenly called upon to appear as the Ghost, 
and in the rush of the moment gave a new impression of the 
character by gliding upon the stage with the vermilion cheeks and 
nose then considered indispensable to a successful low comedy 
Polonius. 

On the other hand, we are told that the Ghost’s aspect has been 
so horrible as to cause the great Betterton in the réle of Hamlet 
to turn as pale as his own neckcloth, to startle the sensitive Wil- 
helm Meister almost beyond the point of speech, and to frighten 
Garrick so sincerely that he could not conceal his actual emotion 
from a well-known character in Fielding’s Tom Jones. In strik- 
ing contrast to such procedure by Betterton and Wilhelm Meister 
and Garrick is the remarkable self-control sometimes shown by 
the elder Hamlet during most unusual behavior on the part of 
his distracted son. Especially difficult must he have found it to 
suppress a grin when on one occasion, according to Thomas 
Wilkes, the young man dropped upon his knees and wept on the 
appearance of the paternal shade and with folded arms and pen- 
sive mood followed the beckoning figure from the view of the 
audience. Nor is there any indication, beyond the apparent 
burlesque of the practice in Cobb’s Poor Old Drury (1791), that 
the old king indulged in laughter when an actor named Smith 
won the nickname of ‘‘Monsieur Hamlette’’ by bowing with the 
grace of a dancing master in his effort to show the proper rever- 
ence for his father’s spirit. Dowton is credited with an even 
more remarkable instance of self-control when the trap used to 
lower him in the réle of the Ghost was operated with mischievous 
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deliberateness by Elliston and De Camp while they plied their 
rattan canes with increasing vigor to the unprotected calves of 
the slowly descending monarch. Not a muscle moved to disturb 
the melancholy placidity of the vanishing shade, though his lower 
members, out of sight of the audience, ‘‘frisked and curvetted 
about like a horse in Ducrow’s arena’’; and the aged Hamlet on 
completing his descent revealed a more warlike outburst than 
when 


an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
Sometimes, however, he has been unable to conceal his emotion 
until the completion of his descent, as, for instance, when Barton 
Booth was terrified by the intensely realistic acting of Betterton 
as the Prince of Denmark. In an interesting account of his first 
play Joe Cowell describes a Ghost who was not only somewhat 
careless in his make-up, but possessed a keen sense of humor as 
well. Prior to the performance this particular Ghost had been 
detected by the youthful Joe in the act of nailing up stage decora- 
tions in a rural make-shift playhouse; consequently he was recog- 
nized by the youngster and joined in the laugh when the latter 
observed: ‘‘That’s the man who nailed up the flags.’’ 

More varied than costume or complexion has been the voice of 
Shakespeare’s Ghost. There is a tradition that the ponderous and 
funereal tone which we are accustomed to associate with the old 
Danish warrior has held the stage for upward of three hundred 
years, though the words themselves have frequently been pro- 
nounced with a marked Irish brogue, sometimes with a decided 
lisp, and occasionally with a Scottish burr or the whir and clatter 
peculiar to our own Middle West. The English have been known 
to resent an occasional Americanism which disproved the Ghost’s 
strict Cockney lineage, while the Americans have commented on 
the inadequacy of Londonese to give to his language the flavor of 
Shakespeare and the charnel-house. Not only has the poor spint 
attempted practically every known dialect in an effort to make 
his message clear to his hesitant son, but he has been accused by 
the Germans of whining like a despondent tailor and has been 
known on occasion to sing his wrongs to the tune of ‘‘Giles 
Scroggins’ Ghost,’’ or act his woes out in pantomime. Sometimes, 
indeed, this absence of all language whatsoever has been due to 
causes other than the caprice of irreverent showmen; for Ifland 
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relates in his Memoirs that the doughty old Dane once returned 
to his vast abyss in disgusted silence on account of the prolonged 
contortions of a German-made stage clock, while in England he 
has been guilty of stage fright or a decided hesitancy in conver- 
sation as a result of excitement or the deadly realism of young 
Hamlet. Is it too facetious to suggest that this linguistic im- 
pediment may possibly be an inheritance from the original Ghost, 
since in the old German play based presumably on Kyd’s lost 
tragedy, a stage direction informs us that the ‘‘ghost beckons 
Hamlet to the middle of the stage, and opens his [i.e., his own] 
Jaws several times’’? 

If he has been known to open his jaws several times without 
uttering a word, he has also been known to usurp the prerogative 
of the stage clown and speak words other than those set down for 
him in the text. If we can trust Wilhelm Meister’s testimony, 
Hamlet’s father was at least once a female; and as we might 
expect under such circumstances, the Ghost inserted a passage 
of her own which was considered an improvement on Shakespeare. 
Two well-worn anecdotes will further illustrate the point. Ac- 
cording to Ralph Wewitzer and others, an unfortunate debutant, 
having seriously offended the spectators in his interpretation of 
Hamlet’s father, removed his helmet in the midst of his most 
important declamation and pacified the audience by saying: 
‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, it was my hope to please you; if I have 
failed, I must give up the ghost.’’ More unconventional still was 
the behavior which, it is said, gave to the world the expression 
‘‘when the ghost walks’’ as referring to the day on which actors’ 
salaries are paid. When the anxious young Prince in an ill-paid 
and discontented itinerant troupe remarked with respect to the 
shade of his father, ‘‘perchance ’twill walk again,’’ the audience 
was startled by hearing the conventional graveyard voice of old 
Hamlet proclaim from behind the scenes: ‘‘Nay, ’twill walk no 
more until its salary is paid.’’ 

Perhaps more troublesome than problems of make-up or language 
has been the question of the Ghost’s locomotion. His evasion of 
the battle-ax of Marcellus, his mole-like operations underground, 
and his boxing of the ears of the sentinel in the old German play 
of Bestrafte Brudermord would seem to indicate that the Elizabeth- 
ans were accustomed to a rather athletic Hamlet Senior. We are 
told on fair authority that before Barton Booth hit upon the ex- 
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pedient of wearing noiseless shoes the sabled figure was accus- 
tomed to traverse the stage with a ponderous tread appropriate 
to the conqueror of Fortinbras’s warlike sire. Booth’s noiseless 
footwear may have been generally adopted, but the king-like 
swagger of the elder Hamlet held the stage with distressing per- 
versity. Numerous English critics have remarked on this martial 
strut, and Tieck complained that in the England of his day the 
Ghost habitually marched about the platform in an awkward and 
ostentatious fashion. The nineteenth century sought in various 
ways to give him the original Elizabethan activity plus a certain 
gossamer-like aspect which it associated with visitors from the 
other world; hence they made him glide or fidget behind trans- 
parent scenery, and, by the aid of extra lights and ungainly 
costume, endeavored to bestow upon his majesty the appearance 
of transparency, while Sir Henry Irving in 1879 called in the 
aid of a ‘‘double’’ in order to demonstrate to his audience that 
Hamlet’s father had increased his speed since the days of Shakes- 
peare and could now exit at one side of the stage and re-enter 
immediately at the other. Equally strange, perhaps, are those 
ghosts who have revealed themselves to be good Catholics by 
coming to attention when Horatio made the sign of the cross, or 
who, having stimulated themselves with small beer and other 
liquids preparatory to their clamor for revenge, necessarily pro- 
menaded with especial care and deliberateness. 

Closely related to the problem of pedestrianism is that of en- 
trance and exit. Of the sundry instances of the Ghost’s in- 
opportune appearance as a result of somebody’s blunder, perhaps 
the most striking one is that in Dumas’s ‘‘alteration’’ of Shakes- 
peare, where the Spirit is over-worked by the author and made 
to supervise in person the general massacre at the end of the 
piece. Before the days when his entry was intensified by special 
lights and scenery he was in the habit of appearing through a 
trap. This was always undignified and frequently inconvenient ; 
for he has been known to rise with a movement too slow and 
deliberate for realism. Sometimes, too, he has been shot through 
a trap with such force as to send him clear of the stage by a foot 
or more, whence he has descended to earth with ‘‘evident and 
noisy proof of his corporeity.’’ Whether he was the spirit in 
armor who ascended so rapidly in the old theater in Goodman’s 
Fields that he was unable to stop before landing in the pit, I do 
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not know; but at least the phantom in Hamlet can console himself 
with the reflection that he has never made a more ludicrous entry 
than that of Henry VI’s shade as performed by William Bensley. 
Since in the days of this actor, writes Dr. Doran, it was custom- 
ary to reveal only the upper portion of Henry’s ghost in the last 
act, Bensley, in order to expedite his appearance at a social func- 
tion, had clothed his lower parts in new tight nankeen pantaloons 
prior to stepping on the trap. A low comedian, seeing the pos- 
sibility of the situation, suddenly elevated his fellow actor to the 
full capacity of the machinery. The sight of the old Lancastrian 
with complete medieval armor above and the latest cut of nankeen 
pantaloons below took the house by storm when he popped into 
the tent of Richard III; and ‘‘as for the tyrant in the tent,’’ 
vouches Dr. Doran, ‘‘he sat bolt upright, and burst into such an 
insane roar that the real Richard could not have looked more 
frantically hysterical had the deceased Henry actually so visited 
him in the nankeen spirit.’’ 

The mode of the Ghost’s exit has, of course, varied with differ- 
ent generations. He has walked boldly and fearlessly through a 
stage door, descended with varying degrees of velocity by means 
of a trap, faded leisurely from sight behind green gauze. Goethe 
insisted that he should shroud himself in a gray transparent 
material while sinking to Purgatory; Fechter had him stand in 
a moon-lit archway and gradually disappear behind a large wheel 
which at each revolution caught up semi-transparent cloth of in- 
creasing density; while Sir Henry Irving deceived the public into 
thinking that he plunged into space from the top of an imposing 
promontory. In the old days he was consistently driven from the 
stage by the crowing of a cock, and numerous are the indications 
of the importance attached to this ‘‘trumpet of the morn.’’ The 
following dialogue, attributed by Oxberry to James Quin and an 
old Bath lady, not only illustrates the interest of the eighteenth 
century in the stage fowl, but also throws considerable light on 
the early appearance of Hamlet’s father: 


‘*Mr. Gwynn, I was once vastly entertained with your playing the Ghost 
of Gimlet, at Drury-lane, when you rose up through the stage, with a white 
face and red eyes, and spoke of quatls upon the frightful porcupine:—do, 
pray, spout a little the Ghost of Gimlet. 

‘¢Madam, the Ghost of Gimlet is laid never to rise again. 

‘Well, to be sure, Mr. Gwynn, you looked and talked so like a real 
Ghost; and then the cock crowed so natural—I wonder how you could teach 
him to crow 80 exact in the very nick of time; but I suppose he’s game— 
an’t he gamef 
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‘“Dung-hill, Madam. 

‘“ Well, dung-hill or not dung-hill, he has got such a clear counter-tenor 
thet I wish I had such another at my house, to wake the maids of a morn- 
ing. Do you know where I could find one of his brood?’’ 

Apparently not all the cocks were so regular as the one praised 
by the old Bath lady, for, according to Mitford, no less than six 
roosters were once collected behind the stage to insure the Ghost’s 
exit according to schedule. Sometimes, too, the ‘‘clear counter- 
tenor’’ was not so successful as that of Quin’s colleague. Notably 
inferior was it when Jimmy Murphy, a noted character in Dublin 
during Sheridan’s theatrical management there, once attempted 
the réle of the cock. ‘‘Arrah, thin, that’s a damn bad cock,’’ 
commented a gallery critic. ‘‘No, he isn’t,’’ corrected another, 
‘‘sure, he’s a hen.’’ 

Frequently the Ghost has been driven from the stage by some- 
thing more formidable than a crowing hen—notably the pugnacity 
of his son. ‘‘I thought, Bob,’’ said the great Barton Booth to 
Wilkes, ‘‘that last night you wanted to play at fisticuffs with me; 
you bullied that which you ought to have revered’’; and Lloyd 
wrote in his poem on acting, apparently with the innovation of 
Garrick’s method of playing in mind: 


And Hamlet’s hollow voice and fixed amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he who swollen with big impetuous rage 
Bullies the bulky phantom from the stage. 


The fisticuffs of others than young Hamlet have caused the ‘‘ bulky 
phantom’’ to retreat, provided we can accept a story told of 
Thomas Elrington by Chetwood in his General History of the 
Stage (1749). The embryonic actor, it seems, was determined to 
appear on the stage in spite of the objections of his French master. 
But let Chetwood tell his own story: 


Another time we were so bold to attempt Shakespear’s Hamlet, where 
our ’Prentice Tom had the Part of the Ghost, Father to young Hamlet. 
His Armour was composed of Pasteboard, neatly painted. The Frenchman 
had Intelligence of what we were about, and to our great Surprize and 
Mortification made one of our Audience. The Ghost in his first Appearance 
is dumb to Horatio. While these Scenes past, the Frenchman only muttered 
between his Teeth, and we were in Hopes his Passion would subside; but 
when our Ghost began his first speech to Hamlet, Mark me, he reply’d 
Begar me vsl marke you presently! and, without saying any more, beat our 
po Ghost off the Stage through the Street, while every Stroke on the 

asteboard Armour grieved the Auditors (because they did not pay for 
their Seats) insomuch that three or four ran after the Ghost, and brought 
him back in Triumph with the avenging Frenchman at his Heels, who would 
not be appeas’d till our Ghost promised him never to commit the Offense of 
Acting again. 
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Equally extraordinary was the exit of an amateur Ghost early 
in the last century at an English grammar school. All went well, 
writes John Bernard, who participated in the performance, until 
the interview between Hamlet and his father, ‘‘when a bungling 
rascal, whose post for the night was to sit above on a beam and 
pull up the three baize table-cloths tacked together into a curtain, 
leaning forward to gain a better view of what was going on be- 
low, caught his breeches in the nail that sustained the end of the 
curtain, and at the moment I pronounced the words, ‘Alas, poor 
Ghost!’ the roller becoming disengaged, descended with a swift 
thwack upon the Royal Dane’s head and prostrated him to the 
earth amidst an uproar of laughter.’’ But we should not blame 
too severely this English schoolboy. Even professionals on the 
German stage have done as badly, as is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of Herr Tegener, director of the Hamburg Theater in 
1776. Having announced in print that he himself would act the 
role of the Ghost in an original and impressive manner, he kept 
his word by kicking and fuming in mid-air when the machinery 
refused to lower him to Purgatory from ‘‘the dreadful summit 
of the cliff,’’ whither he had beckoned his amazed son. 

Remarkable as are the experiences recorded above they are no 
more so than some of the misfortunes which have befallen the 
Ghost in these days of scholastic speculation. Some years ago a 
Teuton startled the scholarly world by discovering that the Prince 
of Denmark was a naughty young thing who had ‘‘faked’’ the 
Ghost as an excuse for ousting his innocent uncle from the job 
of kingship. Folks of our own day have been less severe on 
Hamlet, perhaps, but not a whit less so on his father’s shadow. 
Professor Howard M. Jones, to illustrate, in a brief for Claudius 
has pronounced the Ghost the lying and bragging sire of a foul- 
mouthed and untruthful son, while Mr. Denton J. Snider has 
considered it necessary to compose a drama redeeming the hoary 
barbarian from his sanguine intentions against the world in gen- 
eral. The present generation has likewise witnessed some queer 
manifestations of that academic skepticism which, operating in 
certain spiritual realms quite un-Shakesperean, has_ recently 
aroused the faith militant of ecclesiastical politicians. Not long 
ago Mr. J. H. Hudson solemnly wrote that the apparition was of 
a dual-personality type—a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde from 
spirit land who is a real, talking, hell-fearing ghost in the first 
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act and a mere creation of Hamlet’s imagination in the third; a 
professor in an Eastern university has been heard to teach in 
slightly revised form the hypothesis that the Ghost—like the 
vision of Banquo—is purely subjective; psycho-analysts have rele- 
gated him to the category of such intangible favorites as the 
Oedipus-complex and repressed desires; and recently no less an 
authority than Mr. W. W. Greg, in consequence largely of the 
grotesque Billingsgate assigned by Shakespeare to Hamlet Senior, 
argues with all the persistence of an automobile agent that these 
undignified speeches are nothing more than the wild imaginings 
of a morbid young man—part and parcel of the horrible hallu- 
cination produced by auto-suggestion in Hamlet’s own fevered 
brain. But that is not all! Our passion for ferreting out the 
personalities in literature has kept pace with our skepticism to- 
ward its romantic content. Amid the excitement caused by the 
French Revolution our ancestors were able to ignore the startling 
revelation of James Plumptree that the Ghost was really a drama- 
tized form of Darnley, father of King James I; and during the 
greater enjoyment of watching Prussia pound France in 1870 
they failed to do justice to George Russell French’s inference 
that buried Denmark was only a stage version of Sir Henry 
Sidney, father of the famous Sir Philip. Our own amusement at 
recent farces of national magnitude probably explains the failure 
of the present generation to see the deep significance of certain 
deeds done the other day; for, ministers of grace defend us! a 
learned English lady has written a book which, not content with 
converting the royal Danish shadow into the Shakesperean por- 
trait of a single Englishman, seems to diagnosticate him as two— 
the father of King James I and the sire of the Earl of Essex— 
while an ingenious American historian has just evolved a some- 
what hazy theory which apparently implies that the venerable 
shade is to be identified either with Amy Robsart or a non- 
functioning husband of the Virgin Queen. A final tribute must 
be paid to stage progressiveness and our own John Barrymore. 
They have, while adopting in their characterization of the Prince 
a species of Teutonic romanticism wilder than the outworn variety 
of Goethe himself, actually improved upon Talma’s French realism, 
which diminished Hamlet’s progenitor to a voice behind the scenes, 
and consequently have modernized the antique Dane—his sabled 
beard and ‘‘complete steel,’’ his pallid cheek and stately mien, 
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his aspect horrible and the rich tradition of above three hundred 
years—into the puny commonplace of a pillar of yellowish light 
—symbolic, say some, of a phallus rampant. Marvelous have been 
the strides of scholarship since 1875, when Mercade detected in 
the words of the Ghost the ideal voice of Christianity itself! 


VENI, VIDI, VICI 


By Monroe E. DEUTSCH 
University of California 


In a recent number of the Philological Quarterly J. S. Reid, 
the distinguished English scholar, presented a brief but interest- 
ing note on Caesar’s famous alliterative boast: ‘‘Veni, vidi, vici.’’ 

Mr. Reid is clearly right in saying of it: ‘‘ Nothing in Caesar’s 
life is better attested.’’ Suetonius (Zulsus 37.2) in describing 
Caesar’s triumph over Pharnaces tells us: ‘‘Pontico triumpho 
inter pompae fercula trium verborum praetulit titulum Veni Vids 
Vict non acta belli significantem sicut ceteris, sed celeriter con- 
fecti notam.’’ Plutarch (Caesar 50 and Apophth. C. Caes. 12) 
and Appian (Bellum Civile II.91) say that these words were used 
by Caesar in writing to a friend (or friends) at Rome; it is not 
impossible that Caesar used them first in a letter and also em- 
ployed them later at the time of his triumph.’ 

Dio (42.48.1) mentions Caesar’s pleasure in the victory over 
Pharnaces and alludes to the well-known phrase: 

Katoag 8& ént ty vixy, xalneo od navy dtangenci yevouévy, moAd 
nal Soov éx’ ovdepia GAy e—odvyoev, Stu Ev ve ty avry Fuéog xat 
év ty atti Gog xal tide mods tov nolguiov xal eldev aitdov xal 
évixnoe. 

The point of this is made evident by another statement in Sueto- 
nius (Julius 35.2), wherein after describing the rapidity of Cae- 
sar’s victory over Pharnaces, he represents Caesar as ‘‘crebro com- 
memorans Pompei felicitatem, cui praecipua militiae laus de tam 
inbelli genere hostium contigisset.’”? In other words, Caesar 
stressed the rapidity of his victory® in these well-known words to 


1Vol. III, p. 237: July 1924. 


2T. Rice Holmes (The Roman Republic III.214, note 2) says: ‘‘The 
words were not a vainglorious dispatch but were displayed (on a picture?) at 
Caesar’s triumph.’’ Mr. Holmes intimates that such a dispatch written im 
the hour of victory would have been vainglorious but that a representation 
borne through the streets of Rome before throngs of spectators a year later 
does not deserve this epithet.—Heitland (Roman Republic ITI.317, note 3) 
says with much more caution: ‘‘The words were probably on a tablet or 
banner on the occasion of his triumph in B.C. 46 (Suet. Jul.37), not sent 
as a letter to the Senate.’’ But is there any ancient authority who tells us 
that they appeared in a letter to the Senate? 
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remind his countrymen of the length of time it had taken Pompey 
to conquer this very people and thus gain his greatest victory and 
triumph. That this was Caesar’s intention, we can see in Appian’s 
account (B. C. 11.91): 

“Ore xal qactv attdov [i.e. Caesar] elxetvy ‘ paxdgue ILopmpe, 

tovovtots dea xata Midoidarny tov tovde xnatéoa nokepov daviodor 
ugyac te Evoulodns xal péyas énexAndys.’ & 8 ‘Popnv xeol 
tiode tHs payns ExéoteMev’ ‘éym Sé HAdov, elSov, éEvixnoa.’ 
It is rather interesting to note the éyw 8é in Appian’s last sentence. 
Of course, this is but a translation of Caesar’s words; the em- 
phatic éyw, however, added by Appian, suggests the implied com- 
parison with others and, in particular, obviously Pompey.‘ 

Whatever else may be said concerning these words, it appears 
clear that this was Caesar’s purpose in using them. 

Casaubon compares vent, vtidt, vict with the inscription placed 
by the Athenians on their gates, when Pompey passed quickly 
through the city at the time of the pirate war: 

KoocEsOXMPEV, MOOGEXUVOUPEV, EldoMEV, MOOMELTOUEV. 

‘‘We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now conduct thee forth’’ 
(Plutarch Pompey 27). 

Whether Casaubon meant to imply that Caesar had this inscrip- 
tion in mind, we cannot tell. There are a number of interesting 
similarities—both statements consist wholly of verbs; in each in- 
stance all the verbs have the same ending; in Caesar’s boast all 
words begin with the same letter, while in the inscription three of 
the four words have the same initial letters; both statements lack 


3In Bell. Alezx.77.1 the swiftness of the victory is stressed and Caesar’s 
delight on account of it, but his phrase is not quoted: ‘‘Tali victoria 
totiens victor Caesar incredibili est laetitia affectus, quod maximum bellum 
tanta celeritate confecerat, eoque subiti periculi recordatione laetior, quod 
victoria facilis ex difficillimis rebus acciderat’’—Cf. also Livy Eptt.113: 
‘‘Pharnaces Mithridatis filius, rex Ponti, sine ulla belli mora victus est.’ 


4 Florus 11.13 (IIII.2) 63 does not quote the words but was clearly en- 
deavoring to give a grandiloquent reminder of Caesar’s boast (praedtcatio) : 
‘‘Sed hune (i.e. Pharnaces) Caesar adgressus uno ut, ut sic dixerim, non 
toto proelio obtrivit more fulminis, quod uno eodemque momento venit 
percussit abscessit. Nec vana de se praedicatio est Caesaris, ante victum 
hostem esse quam visum.’’—Dio too (44.46.1) without doubt has these words 
in mind: 

nooonyyeAdy te Gua att® xpoowv xal gin xaaogwv xal ovvé- 

Badev atdnueoov xal évixnoev, 
(‘‘he was on one and the same day reported to the king (i.e. Pharnaces) as 
approaching him, was seen confronting him, engaged him in conflict, and 
conquered him).’’—All translations from the Greek follow the rendering in 
the Loeb Classical Library. 
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conjunctions and give the effect of rapidity. But still it seems 
difficult to believe that Caesar wished to contrast or compare his 
celerity in defeating the Pontic king with Pompey’s short stay in 
Athens and the obsequious words of its citizens. It does appear 
far more likely from the accounts of Caesar’s attitude in reference 
to Zela that he wished to contrast his rapidity in conquering Phar- 
naces and the people of Pontus with the protracted struggle of 
Pompey against this same people led by Mithridates, Pharnaces’ 
father. The form of the inscription may perhaps have influenced 
the form of Caesar’s boast, but it appears more probable that he 
was endeavoring to recall to the minds of the Romans some state- 
ment of Pompey’s, when he vanquished Mithridates. 

Let us turn therefore to Pompey’s own triumph over Mithri- 
dates in 61 B.C. In Appian’s account of it (Mithr. 117) we find 
the following incident: 

tov S& otx aqixopévwv elxdves nagepéoovto, Tiyedvous xal Mid- 

evdatov, payouévev te xal vixwpévwv xal mevydvtwv. 
Similarly Caesar in his triumph over Pontus had a representation 
of the flight of Pharnaces (Appian B.C. II. 101), a palpable re- 
minder of Pompey’s representation of the flight of Tigranes and 
Mithridates. In this connection it is amusing to recall that Pom- 
pey in his triumph exhibited a gold statue of Mithridates, which 
was twice as large as that exhibited by Lucullus in his triumph® 
and was of course intended to remind the Romans of the earlier 
triumph and cause them to compare the achievements of the two 
generals. 

In the account of Pompey’s triumph by Appian from which 
a sentence has just been quoted, the words payouévwv te xal 
vixwpévwv xai mevydvtwy are to be noted. 

Inasmuch then as Caesar’s veni, vidi, vict was intended to make 
the Romans compare his exploits with those of Pompey and, in 
particular, his victory over Pontus and its ruler with Pompey’s, 
one cannot help wondering whether these three representations 
(to which conceivably a titulus was attached) in Pompey’s 
triumph of 61 B.C. may not have been the germ of vent, vidt, vici. 

That titult were employed at this triumph of Pompey’s, is in- 
disputable. Plutarch (Pompey 45) tells us: ‘‘Inseriptions borne 
in advance of the procession indicated the nations over which he 


5 Drumann—Groebe IV.496. 
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triumphed. ... Among these peoples no less than a thousand 
strongholds had been captured, according to the inscriptions..... 
In addition to all this the inscriptions set forth etc.’"* In Appian 
(Mithr. 117) we read: Tageqégeto 8é xal xivaE tyyeyoaupévwv 
tavde. Pliny (N. H. VII.98) gives the very words of the prae- 
fatvo of this triumph. Apparently too in the triumph Pompey 
used the title rex regum of Tigranes (Dio 37.6.2), probably on a 
hitulus. 

Such tituls were then certainly used in Pompey’s triumph, and 
one may well have been employed in connection with the repre- 
sentations of the battle, defeat and flight of Tigranes and Mith- 
ridates, to which we have referred. If so, might it not have read 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘Tigranes Mithridatesque pugnant, vincun- 
tur, fugiunt’’? This is of course pure conjecture, but it does not 
at any rate seem wholly without the bounds of possibility. And 
if by any chance this hypothesis should be correct, how easy for 
Caesar, of whom Cicero wrote (Suetonius Jultus 55.2): ‘‘Quis 
sententiis aut acutior aut crebrior? Quis verbis aut ornatior aut 
elegantior?’’ to outdo ‘‘pugnant, vincuntur, fugiunt’’ by the 
alliterative trio ‘‘veni, vidi, vici,’’ emphasizing the rapidity of the 
victory by omitting all mention of fighting. This is, we repeat, 
wholly conjectural, but it is tempting to suppose that Pompey’s 
representations of fighting, victory and rout on the part of the 
rulers of Pontus were the source of Caesar’s ‘‘brag’’ when he 
triumphed over the ruler of this very same people. 

The effectiveness of the Latin used by Caesar in comparison 
with a literal rendering in Greek struck Plutarch who said (Cae- 
sar 50): 

‘Pwpaiori 8& ai Ages cig Sporov axoAnyovcat oyHwa ‘onpatos 
oi% axidavov tv Boayvioylav Exovatv. 

‘<Im Latin, however, the words have the same inflectional ending, and so a 
brevity which is most impressive.’’ 

Mr. Reid suggests in the article previously mentioned that for 
the form of his announcement Caesar may have had in mind a 
Greek fragment ascribed to Democritus and running as follows: 

& xdcn0s oxnvyn: 5 Bios xagodocs: HAdec, eldec, daaidec. 

This is indeed not impossible, but lacking as we do any evidence 
of a particular interest in Democritus on Caesar’s part, one won- 


6Cf. Zonaras X.5. 
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ders whether the germ of the idea may not have come from such 
a hypothetical ti¢ulus as we have described, in Pompey’s triumph, 
and the form, so effective in Latin, may not have been derived 
from some Latin author dear to Caesar. His admiration for 
Terence, dimidiatus Menander, aureolus Terentius, puri sermonis 
amator, is sufficiently attested by his own poem quoted in Sueto- 
nius’ life of Terence. Now in Terence Phormio 1.2.53 we find the 
words: ‘‘Imus; venimus; videmus.’’ We have ‘here a group of 
three words, as in Caesar’s statement, all of them verbs and hav- 
ing the same ending. Two of the three verbs in Terence are 
alliterative, and the initial consonant which is repeated (v) is the 
one employed by Caesar in all three of his verbs. Indeed, most 
striking of all, two of the three verbs are the identical verbs used 
by Caesar, though not in the same form. Asyndeton is employed 
both by Terence and by Caesar. The close correspondence is 
obvious, and the effect of rapidity at which Caesar aimed, had 
clearly been achieved by Terence. 

It may be argued that the Terentian sentence has no content of 
importance and is therefore not likely to have impressed itself on 
Caesar’s mind. As a great admirer of Terence and moreover as 
one fond of pithy sayings, he might readily have been struck by 
the form of a sentence otherwise unimportant. Certainly the 
editor of a collection of dxogiéypata’ was on the alert for state- 
ments whose form was striking. 

Once more we are in the realm of conjecture, but in this in- 
stance the conjecture seems to have something firmer on which to 
rest. 

In conclusion, therefore, one would say that this statement of 
Caesar’s is well authenticated. It clearly was employed by Caesar 
to stress the rapidity of his victory over Pharnaces, for the pur- 
pose of contrasting it with the protracted struggle of Pompey 
against Mithridates, Pharnaces’ father and ruler of the same 
people. It is moreover possible that in Pompey’s triumph over 
Mithridates a fitulus was borne, reading somewhat as follows: 
‘‘Tigranes Mithridatesque pugnant, vincuntur, fugiunt,’’ and that 
Caesar not only obtained the germ of his idea from that statement, 
but intended to recall it to the minds of the Romans. Finally, 
we have the possibility that a fragment of Democritus may have 


7Cf. Suet. Zul. 56 and Cic. ad Fam. 1X.16.4. 
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suggested to Caesar the form of his boast. On this we cannot 
arrive at any definite conclusion, but it appears far more likely 
that to a trio of verbs in the Phormio (1.2.53) of Terence, an 
author of whom he was so fond, Caesar owed the form of his 
statement. 


CAESAR'S THRASONICAL BOAST 


By Harotp W. GILMER 
Allegheny College 


In the Philological Quarterly for July 1924 (Vol. III, No. 3, 
p. 273), Professor J. S. Reid, discussing Caesar’s famous ‘“‘vent, 
vidi, vict’’? message, suggests a passage from Democritus as the 
possible source. Is it necessary to go back to Democritus? Does 
not the source lie much closer to Caesar, both in time and in 
literature? The well-known epigram preserved in Suetonius’s 
Vita Terentt is good evidence that the old poet was a favorite of 
Caesar. <A careful reading of Terence will reveal a more probable 
source of the famous ‘‘cablegram.’’ A feature of his style, which 
becomes almost a mannerism, is what may be termed a sort of 
‘telegraphic brevity.’’ This takes various forms, particularly 
that of a staccato movement involving such verb-successions as the 
‘‘thrasonical boast.’ 

It is in this latter feature of Terence’s style in which we may 
find the ultimate inspiration of Caesar’s message. Particularly 
noteworthy are the following passages: And. 89 ff.: Dedit, cena- 
vit, Gaudebam. Heaut. 644: mi Chremes, peccavt, fateor, vincor. 
373: cibum wna capris, adsis, tangas, ludas, propter dormuas., 
Eunuch. 593-594: accersitur lautum interea virgo: ut, lavit, redut. 
Phorm. 103-104: tmus, venimus, videmus. 135-136: persuasumst 
homini; factumst ; ventumst ; vincimur; duxit. 867-868: ire perrexi, 
accessi, astitt, animam compresst, aurem admovi. Adelph. 474: 
ignotumst, tacitumst, creditumst. 703: perut: abut: navem ascen- 
dit. 963: docu, monut, bene praecep. 

For further examples of this feature of Terence’s style compare 
the following passages: And. 102; 116-117; 127-129; 285. Eunuch. 
49; 54-55; 192ff.-195; 252; 377; 574; 817; Phorm. 186; 595-596; 
829-830; Adelph. 117-118; 120-121; 303; 319; 470; 482; 495-496; 
795; 813; 814; 927; 991. 
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ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF HAMLET 


By Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


In a recent number of the Philological Quarterly! Professor A. 
L. Andrews has argued against the validity of my etymology of 
the name Hamlet, and has advanced an alternative explanation. 
Mr. Andrews has presented his case with considerable ingenuity, 
but in my judgment he has failed to shake the linguistic and his- 
torical foundations upon which my etymology rests. Before pre- 
senting my objections to Mr. Andrews’s theories, however, I will 
summarize my own views as originally presented. A full state- 
ment of the case will be found in Vol. I, cap. 2 of my Interary 
History of Hamlet. 

Any etymology of Hamlet must of course proceed from Amldpt, 
the Icelandic form of the name. This form I analyze as Aml--dpt. 
I further explain Aml- as the regular Irish counterpart of a 
Scandinavian Anle.2, My theory amounts to this: the hero, earlier 
called Anle dpe ‘mad Ole,’ later, in Ireland, came to be called 
Amlope because Anle dpe would, by rule, become Amldpe in Irish 
pronunciation.* I thus postulate Irish transmission, on grounds 
which I need not repeat here, since Mr. Andrews makes no specific 
assault upon them. Be it noted furthermore that Anle is a fa- 
miliar Scandinavian name, and that the use of dpe as a by-name 
does not lack parallels, as Mr. Andrews himself observes. My 
etymology is thus, at bottom, simple enough—even commonplace. 
Its only interesting feature, indeed, is the Irish transmission, and 
even this is not unparalleled. In other words, my etymology is 
of such sort that, once pointed out, it becomes obvious. 

Mr. Andrews proposes a quite different etymology. He looks 
upon Amldpe as a ‘‘typical compound Old Germanic personal 
name without any question of a by-name,’’ and regards ‘‘the first 


1 III, 320. 


2Mr. Andrews says, ‘‘The whole name [Amlépe] has frequently been 
brought into connection, if not with Ols, at any rate with its compound 
Oldfr.’’ But Oldfr is not a compound of Ol4. The two names are as dis- 
tinct as Edwin and Edward. 


8 Still later the -6- would be reduced to -a- in Irish pronunciation. 
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part Aml- as equivalent to the Germanic element Amal-.’’ The 
connection of Amal- (or Amala-) with the first element of Amlope 
is not new. In my op. cit. I considered something of the sort, 
but rejected it as far-fetched. And far-fetched it is, for Amala- 
as a name-element is unknown to Scandinavia. It occurs in East 
Germanic, and in continental West Germanic, but in the North 
it is absent from the monuments.® The same may be said of ope, 
which, though in use as a by-name, does not appear in Scandian 
monuments as a name-element in ‘‘typical compound personal 
names.’’ In order to get his etymology, then, Mr. Andrews takes 
a first element foreign to the dialect he is working in, and com- 
bines it with a second element likewise foreign to the dialect. 

My objections to my eritic’s etymology are not phonological. 
They are based on a principle from which we cannot depart with- 
out peril: of the phonetically possible etymologies of a word, that 
etymology must be chosen which fits in best with the word’s his- 
torical setting. Thus, the Cimbri cannot be identified with the 
Cimmerians merely because the identification is phonetically pos- 
sible. Now in Hamlet we have a Scandinavian hero, whose story 
spread to the British isles in the early Middle Ages, and there de- 
veloped further. A prominent feature of the story is the feigned 
madness of the hero. My etymology fits these facts. Anle dpe is a 
normal Scandian formation. The meaning of the epithet goes well 
with the plot of the saga. And the Irish transmission which I 
postulate for the name is parallel to the Irish transmission which 
must be assumed for the story—as I shall show in detail in Vol. 
II of my History. My etymology is thus rooted and grounded 
in the historical setting of hero and tale. That of Mr. Andrews 
is not. 

But Mr. Andrews raises two specific objections to my etymology, 
the one phonological, the other semological. His first objection he 
puts thus: ‘‘That an adjective epithet in weak form as by-name, 
in itself perfectly transparent, should have become and remained 
in this way amalgamated in an old name seems in the nature of 
the case and in the light of Old Norse name-giving improbable.’’ 
Such an amalgamation is easier than Mr. Andrews implies. The 


41, 177 f. 
5 See H. Naumann, Altnordische Namenstudien, p. 133. 


ae oy material already in print see I. Gollancz, Hamlet im Iceland, pp. 
iv ff. 
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first step would be the loss of the final unstrest vowel of Anle be- 
fore the long strest vowel immediately following. This would give 
us a phonetic group-unit anldpe, in which the first syllabic division 
would naturally fall between n and J. But this division would 
spoil the old analysis into name and by-name, and would inspire, 
instead, an analysis based on the pronunciation but also parallel 
to and supported by the analyses usual for Germanic names, viz., 
a division into a first element an- and a second element -ldpe. Thus 
all transparency would vanish. But I am perfectly willing to 
assume that no amalgamation took place until name and saga 
reached Ireland. There at any rate the phonetic development 
would not be interfered with by any regard for transparency, 
since to the Irish Anle o6pe (or Amldpe, as their phonetic system 
would compel them to pronounce the phrase) would not be a 
phrase capable of analysis but simply a foreign name, a phonetic 
group-unit serving to name the hero of a foreign story. 

In the second place, Mr. Andrews denies that the epithet dpe is 
appropriate for the Hamlet of the saga. The epithet means ‘'im- 
petuous, dashing, storming, reckless. ... It contains nothing of 
the imbecile and could not at all appropriately be referred to the 
feigned stupidity of Hamlet.’’ Here I must disagree tn toto. As 
I have elsewhere pointed out in detail,’ Hamlet’s folly was ‘‘of a 
more active sort, exhibiting itself in breaches of decorum and 
general wild unorthodox behavior.’’ The adjective which best 
describes Hamlct’s conduct is wild. To such a person the epithet 
ope is manifestly applicable. I believe that Anle got his epithet 
in the first place because of his reckless daring in battle. Anle dpe 
thus at first was simply another way of saying Ali inn frokna 
(and, as we know, these two heroes cannot be separated in person 
any more than they can be in name). But wildness may easily 
go too far, and become, in the eyes of others, a symptom of in- 
sanity. Such madness is of course to be distinguished from im- 
becility flowing from a vacuity of mind or brainlessness. And 
certainly our adjective may mean not only ‘wild’ but also ‘mad’ 
in the positive (as contrasted with the negative) sense of that 
word. And it was this double meaning of the epithet which made 
it possible for the feigned madness motif to enter the saga. 


7 op. ctt., Vol. I, pp. 184 ff. 


THE REPUTATION OF THE “METAPHYSICAL 
POETS” DURING THE AGE OF POPE 


By ArtHur H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


The ‘‘Age of Pope’’ is usually considered as being typified by 
its taking up and developing of the various literary ideals and crit- 
ical theories which had been inaugurated by the immediately pre- 
ceeding period, the Restoration. Its attitude toward the group of 
poets posthumously christened ‘‘Metaphysical’’? is an excellent 
example of this characteristic, and also forms an interesting illus- 
tration of the age’s perspicacities as well as its limitations in the 
matter of poetical tastes and standards. For, throughout most 
of its course, the Restoration had held Donne, Cowley, Cleveland, 
Carew, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, Quarles, and others of their 
type, in high esteem as poets who had nothing to fear from com- 
parison with either preceding or contemporary writers. Only to- 
ward the end of the period, led by men like Dryden (who them- 
selves continued to admire many of the works of the ‘‘Metaphysi- 
cals,’’ even while attacking the excesses of the Metaphysical style), 
had popular opinion begun to veer in the other direction, and had 
the application of the tests of reason and ‘‘Nature’’ resulted in 
any very wide-spread reaction against the idols of the earlier cen- 
tury.’ 

It remains to be shown, then, how the first half of the eighteenth 
century took up these ideas, sometimes rather hesitantly ; how some 
readers and critics refused to take them up at all; and how, while 
the conception of the existence of a real ‘‘school’’ of ‘‘Metaphysi- 
cal Poets’’ was becoming more and more crystalized, the elements 
of a revival of interest and appreciation during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century were also still preserved. 


I. THE CONTINUANCE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TASTE 
During the first part of the eighteenth century a few figures, 


1 For a history of this term (a term rather misleading in this connection) 
see my article, ‘‘The Term ‘Metaphysical Poets’ before Johnson,’’ M. L. N., 
XXXVII (1922), 11-17. 


2For a fuller discussion of this statement, see my forthcoming article, 
‘‘The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’’? Jour. Engl. and Ger. Phil. 
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consisting chiefly of Pope and those associated with the Spectator 
and its group, were the leaders in literary affairs; and for this 
reason many later estimates of the Metaphysicals have been based 
upon several outstanding, but nevertheless more or less isolated 
and incomplete, opinions expressed by these men. Yet their opin- 
ions alone, even if represented in full and from all angles (as they 
seldom are), are far from giving a true view of the period. There 
were various strata of readers in Pope’s day, as always, and those 
who retained the admiration of the preceding age for many mem- 
bers of the Metaphysical group were too numerous to overlook. 
As in the Restoration period, the name of Cowley was the one to 
be mentioned with most frequency by minor or incidental writers, 
this fact indicating his preeminence among the Metaphysicals to 
the Neo-Classicists.* These references usually occurred in the popu- 
lar catalogues of famous poets in whom ‘‘ Phoebus has been pro- 
pitious to this Isle,’’* including such names as Milton, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, ete. Such references, from 1710 
to 1741, ordinarily referred approvingly to Cowley’s wit (and 
sometimes to his and Donne’s learning), and may be found in 
Leonard Welsted, in The Grove, in Dodsley’s Museum, and in The 
Champvton.5 
Giles Jacob, the best specimen of the old-fashioned collector- 
biographer offered by this period, fostered a Poetical Register ... 
of the English Dramatick Poets in 1719, and a Historical Account 
. of Our Most Considerable English Poets in 1720, in which 
he noticed practically all of the Metaphysical poets under consid- 
eration. His account of Donne, stressing ‘‘his Great Wit,’’ ‘‘the 
natural gaiety of his Temper,’’ his celebrated friends, and his posi- 
tion as ‘‘a much more Eminent Divine’’ than poet, he filched from 
Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum (1675), with an uninspired 
substitution of synonyms for many of Phillips’s phrases.* In 1719 
he emphasized Cowley’s originality in his plays, and gave a 
biography, quoting commendations by Denham, Evelyn, and Buck- 


8I have made a rather exhaustive study of the reputation of Cowley, sep- 
arate from the rest of the group, in my article, ‘‘The Reputation of Abraham 
Cowley, 1660-1800,’’ P. M. L. A.. XXXVIII (1923), 588-641. 


#See Lady Mary Chudleigh, Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1703), 
pp. 26, 61. 


5 Welsted, Works in Verse and Prose (1787 ed.), p. 24; anon., Grove (Lon- 
don, 1721), pp. 105-6; Dodsley’s Museum (London, 1747), III, 483; [Field- 
ing?], Champion, quoted by Spurgeon, Chaucer Soc., ser. 2, XLVIII, 386. 


6 Jacob, Hist. Account (London, 1720), pp. 46-48, 37. 
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ingham, which he completed in 1720 by more quotations, from 
Sprat and Flatman, concerning ‘‘our English Pindar.’’* His life 
of Cleveland he likewise drew from the seventeenth century ac- 
counts of Fuller, Winstanley, etc., distinguishing the ‘‘ Admirable 
Wit’’ of Cleveland’s poetry, and his ‘‘very great Zeal... for 
the King’s Cause,’’ and listing ten of ‘‘the most remarkable Pieces 
wrote by this Celebrated Gentleman’’ — ‘‘one of the Greatest Men 
of the Age.’’*® His opinion of Carew, however, he qualified some- 
what: ‘‘He was a Gentleman of a great deal of Wit, but guilty 
of Extravagancy in his Poems;’’ and again, ‘‘This Gentleman was 
the Author of several Love Poems which met with Approbation, but 
he is very Wanton in some of them, and has carried his Flights to 
an Extravagancy.’’® The religious Metaphysicals he more ap- 
proved, calling Crashaw ‘‘Divine’’ and ‘‘of a very pregnant 
Fancy,’’?° and Herbert a ‘‘Person of great Wit, Learning and 
Eloquence... .’’ who ‘‘spent the remainder of his Life in Re- 
tirement and the Heavenly Studies of Divine Poetry. ... His 
Works ... are very much admired.’’?! In the ease of Quarles, 
finally, altho he wrote a biography and listed the Emblems, etc., 
he omitted any real critical matter, contenting himself with quoting 
approvingly the very ‘‘Metaphysical’’ poem on Fletcher’s Purple 
Island.'? In all these opinions, as may be seen, Jacob was almost 
entirely traditional, relying on the seventeenth century for his 
verdicts. 

Such reactionary cataloguers and biographers, however, were not 
the only continuators of seventeenth century tastes and traditions. 
John Dunton, whose Athenian Mercury had already defended the 
figures used by Cowley and Gongora, was one of the most inter- 
esting of these. In 1701 he founded a new periodical, whose very 
title — The Post-Angel — was suggested by a passage in Cowley’s 
epic, Davidets.1= Donne he apparently knew chiefly through the 


1 Poet. Reg., pp. 49-51; Hist. Acc., pp. 250-52. 

8 Hist. Acc., pp. 33-35. 

9 Poet. Reg., pp. 27-28; Hist. Acc., pp. 22-23. 

10 Hist. Acc., p. 38. 

117b., pp. 73-74. 

12 Poet. Reg., pp. 206-7; Hist. Acc., pp. 166-67. For a more complete ac- 
count of Quarles’s reputation to supplement the references in the present 
article, see my discussion, ‘‘The Literary Legend of Francis Quarles,’’ Mod. 
Phil., XX (1923), 226-40, which carries the treatment down to the twentieth 
century. 

18 See the motto on the title-page, and compare Davideis, I, 11. 417-18; 
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pamphlet Biathanatos, to whose doctrines his paper attributed 
several cases of contemporary suicide.’* The new journal also 
praised Samuel Wesley’s heroic religious poems by comparing them 
with ‘‘Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, and the best Wits of the Age,’’ *® 
and likewise quoted Herbert separately in other places.** Not 
until the eccentric and racy autobiography, The Life and Errors 
of John Dunton (1705), however, was the extent of its author’s 
admiration and knowledge of the works of Cowley evident; for here 
he quoted from Cowley’s prose and verse, or alluded to him, a 
dozen times or more with the greatest freedom. Even more defin- 
itely he expressed his opinion in his poem on ‘‘The Dissenting Doc- 
tors’’ (before 1710), in which, while acknowledging Cowley’s neg- 
ligence in versification, he styled him ‘‘Our English Virgil, and 
our Pindar too,’’ and summarized his verdict in the following 
couplets: 

But, when great Cowley did the age allure, 

We fear’d a Zenith, and the Muse mature. . 

Such was lov’d Cowley’s voice, so young his pen, 

When the fleet youth assur’d a second Ben.17 

Yet even these praises pale beside those of such men as Dr. 

Henry Felton, who asserted that Cowley ‘‘was beloved by every 
Muse he courted, and hath rivalled the Greek and Latin Poets in 
every Kind, but Tragedy ;’’?® while Edward Bysshe’s use of quo- 
tations from Cowley — sometimes three or four to a single page — 
in his Art of English Poetry (1702-8) is the most flattering tribute 
any man could receive.’® If, finally, all these writers had not 
treated Cowley as they did, the reader might have considered Dun- 
ton’s familiarity with ‘‘sweet Herbert’s’’ genius considerable, but 
in this light it must take a poor second place.”° 


also ‘‘Hymn to Light,’’ stanza 6, in which the exact phrase ‘‘post-angel’’ 
occurs. 

14 Post-Angel, I (1701), 325. 

15 Jb., II (1701), 63. 

16 FB, g., II, 62, 85. 

17 Dunton, Life (London, 1818), II, 723, 716-17; see also p. 725. 

18 Felton, Dissertation on the Classics (written 1709; published 1713), pp. 
30-31, and various other places. 


19 It is impossible to give reference to these quotations, since they reach 


Gi pa Bysshe also gives two conceits from Cleveland, pp. 26, 407 
ed. ‘ 


20 For quotations, etc., from Herbert, which range from 1699 to 1710, see 
Dunton’s Life, II, 617, 478, 698, 719, ete. Like the Rev. Francis Peck, Dun- 


ton clearly loved Herbert chiefly for his piety (cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecs. of the 
Eighteenth Cent., London, 1812-15, I, 518, n.). 
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Another older critic of less importance was the satiric Tom 
Brown, who, with his contributors, between 1701 and 1704 men- 
tioned Cowley’s love of solitude, his wit, and his Pindaric irregu- 
larity, and wrote an imitation of his love poetry, besides speaking 
of ‘‘a bolder Catachresis than is to be found in all Mr. Cleveland,’’ 
and thrusting savagely at the ‘‘execrable’’ poems of Quarles.”? 
In all these views, both favorable and unfavorable, however, he 
was simply following most of the later seventeenth century critics, 
some of whom, indeed, continued to like even Cleveland and 
Quarles. 

One writer more will serve as a connecting link between the two 
classes of early eighteenth century opinion — the old and the new. 
This man is Charles Gildon, who in his youth tended toward lib- 
erality in literature (as in his early Letters and Essays), but as he 
grew older became more and more a partisan of the “‘rules.’’ In 
1692, Gildon had been the leading figure in creating a rather 
scandalous publication, the Post-Boy (re-published in 1706). In 
the publication there were several mentions of Cowley, in the most 
important of which he was called the ‘‘inimitable’’ and strongly 
recommended as good reading, together with ‘‘Orinda,’’ Waller, 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Sidney, Butler, Dryden, etc.2*7_ In 1694, 
Gildon in his ‘‘Apology for Poetry’’ had mentioned Cowley’s 
heroic poetry with that of Homer, Virgil, Davenant, etc.; and in 
his defense of the moderns’against the ancients he had first chosen 
Virgil as the most learned of the classic writers and had then put 
Cowley ‘‘up for his rival in the Glory of Learning.’’?* In his 
revision of Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets in 1699 he still believed 
that Cowley was too eminent to need any praise from him.** 

By 1718, however, Gildon had so modified his position that he 


21 Brown, Works, Serious and Comical (London, 1730), II, 125-26, 154; 
III, 279, 237; IV, 250-51; IV, 180; I, 109; translation of Voiture, etc., pt. 
2, p. 129. 


22 Gildon, Post-Boy, II (1706), 484; see also pp. iii, 65-66, 226, 208. The 
last passage may be by Dunton, as it resembles one in his Life, p. 110, and 
as Dunton has been suspected of working with Gildon in some uncertain ca- 
pacity. 

23 Gildon, ‘‘Apol. for Poetry,’’ Misc. Letters and Essays (London, 1694), 
p. 35; ‘‘For the Mod. Poets agst. the Ancients,’’ in Durham, Crit. Essays of 
XVIIIth Cent. (New Haven, 1915), p. 15. Gildon’s defense of Cowley and 
bags these Essays was alluded to by the Gent. Journal for April, 1694 

p. 82). 

24 [Gildon], Dram. Poets (London, [1699]), pp. 27-28. In the same work 

he had touched upon Carew (pp. 14-15) and Quarles (p. 114). 
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could write, in discussing the sinking reputations of once popular 
poets, such as ‘‘Quarles and Withers’’: 

. . Nay, Cowley himself, so much ador’d for near Forty Years, loses 
every Day Ground with all those, who love Nature, and Harmony, which are 
Virtues not very common in that learned and witty ’ Person. 25 

In the same dialog Gildon also laughed at Issachar for holding 
that ‘‘Cowley is finer then Ovid,’’?* although the opinion would 
once not have been heretical. The whole affair, nevertheless, sug- 
gests that it may have become a sort of literary ‘‘fashion’’ to decry 
the Metaphysical poets, as Aaron Hill used the word in a letter to 
Samuel Richardson (Cowley being Richardson’s favorite poet?’) 
as late as 1730, in which he asserted his preference of Cowley to 
Milton.” 


II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRITICAL REACTION 


The outstanding literary man of the age, Alexander Pope, was — 
and is— considered one of the chief opponents and traducers of 
the Metaphysical style. Few will deny his position in this camp. 
Yet he may with equal right be placed on the other side — either 
among the survivors of the preceding century who preserved its 
tastes and admirations, or among those who pointed forward, 
though ever so slightly, to the renewed interest of the next half 
century. 

Like Dryden, Pope was considerably influenced by some of the 
Metaphysicals during his formative period, and he never escaped 
entirely from this influence as long as he wrote. Only a few of 
the more generally recognized aspects of this influence need be 
pointed out here. He himself was responsible for directing atten- 
tion to Cowley’s power over kim. When he was only twelve, he 
began to write an epic which he entitled Alcander: 


I endeavoured ... , in this poem, to collect all the beauties of 
the great epic writers into one piece: there was Milton’s style in one 
part, and Cowley’s in another; here the style of Spenser imitated, 
and there of Statius; here Homer and Virgil, and there Ovid and 
Claudian.?® 


25 Gildon, ‘‘Complete Art of Poetry,’’ in Durham, p. 38. 

26 Ib., p. 35. 

27 See Poetzsche, Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 1908). 

28 See Rich. Corres. (London, 1804), I, 2-3. 

20See Spence, Anecdotes . . . Collected from the Conversation of Mr. 
Pope. . . (London, 1820), pp. 276-77. 
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Moreover, just as he attempted to follow the Davideis then, so in 
his early youth he also confessedly attempted to follow the Mistress 
and the Latin Plantarum in two published poems — ‘‘Weeping”’ 
and ‘‘The Garden.’’ 

Growing from Pope’s ties with the seventeenth century was his 
position as a marker pointing forward to the approach of a new 
attitude in the later eighteenth. This may be illustrated by his 
maturer selection of certain parts of the Metaphysical poets for 
imitation and inspiration, just as the ‘‘Precursors of Romantic- 
ism’’ selected certain parts and rejected others. The eighteenth 
century itself perceived these debts frequently owed by Pope to 
other Metaphysicals besides Cowley. Joseph Warton put it thus 
(not very favorably to the poets in question), when speaking of 
Pope’s borrowings from Flatman (another member of Cowley’s 
group): ‘“‘. .. from whose dunghill, as well as from the dregs of 
Crashaw, of Carew, of Herbert, and others (for it is well known 
he was a great reader of all those poets), Pope has judiciously col- 
lected gold.’’°° More specific uses of phrases and whole passages 
have also been pointed out.*! At times, indeed, Pope himself 
acknowledged his indebtedness in his own notes.*? Nevertheless, 
this propensity of Pope’s to imitate other writers, if not to borrow 
directly, has led some critics to accuse him perhaps unnecessarily.** 

Pope’s main position, however, was with the critics of the Meta- 
physicals rather than with their admirers and imitators. He was 
apparently the first writer, also, to form anything even approx- 
imating a complete estimate of the Metaphysicals as a group.** In 


80 Warton, Essay on . . . Pope (London, 1806), I, 85. The passage 
was an expansion of one in the 63rd Adventurer (1753), although Flatman 
alone is there mentioned by name. 

31 For Carew, see James Boswell, Jr., ed. of Johnson’s Works, VIII, 357, 
n.; quoted by Hill, Johnson’s Lives (Oxford, 1905), III, 267, n. For Crashaw, 
see Warton’s 1797 ed. of Pope, II, 378, and passim. For Herbert, see Bowles’s 
ed. of Pope (London, 1806), II, 258-59, n.; III, 147, n. 


° 82 See, for instance, his note to 1. 212 of ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’’ on Crashaw. 


88 This is probably the case in Grosart’s ed. of Quarles, where he says (I, 
xlvi), ‘‘Pope’s Essay on Man shows he had read that Quarles whom he 
traduced.’’ 

384A writer who might have been expected to show a similar conception 
(since she had evidently been thinking about the growth and history of Eng- 
lish poetry) was Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, in her uncompleted anthology, The 
Muses’ Library, of 1737. The only Metaphysicals she mentioned in her 
preface, however, were Donne and Carew, and for them she manifested no 
appreciation of any Metaphysical churacteristics: ‘‘Donne, and Corbet added 
Wit to Satire, and restor’d the almost forgotten Way of making Reproof it 
self entertaining; Carew, and Waller taught Panegyrick to be delicate, Passion 
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spite of his evident thought on the subject it nevertheless is some- 
times difficult to supply the exact bases for his comparisons. His 
classifications, however — especially of the Metaphysicals — may 
be reconstructed first of all from Spence’s Anecdotes, which, al- 
though not published until 1820, records remarks made by Pope 
upon this subject between the years 1728 and 1739. 

Carew is the first to appear in the Anecdotes; Pope grouped him, 
originally enough, as follows: 

Carew (a bad Waller), Waller himself, and Lord Lansdown, are all of one 
school; as Sir John Suckling, Sir John Mennis, and Pryor, are of another. 
Pope’s inconsistency in his groupings, since here he put Carew 
with Waller, left Suckling in a separate class, and perceived no 
Metaphysical characteristics at all, was disclosed in 1737, when he 
placed Carew among entirely different poets, who had appeared in 
entirely different classifications in his talks with Spence and others: 

But for the wits of either Charles’s days, 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease; 

Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more 

(Like twinkling stars the Miscellanies o’er) ; 

One simile, that solitary shines 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthened thought that gleams through many a page, 
Has sanctified whole poems for an age.36 

In the same early conversation with Spence, Pope mentioned 
and characterized several of both the major and minor Metaphysi- 
cals, with an appreciation of their interrelations particularly: 

Crashaw is a worse sort of Cowley; he was a follower too of Petrarch and 
Marino, but most of Marino. He and Cowley were good friends; and the 
latter has a good copy of verses on his death.37 
This Judgment on Crashaw was simply a summary of that which 
he had expressed many years before, at more length, in a letter to 
Henry Cromwell, Dec. 17, 1710.%° He had already mentioned 
Crashaw in a preceding letter, touching on Crashaw’s ‘‘remark- 
able’’ verses imitating Strada, and had thus aroused Cromwell’s 
curiosity : 


to be courtly, and rode the Pegasus of Wit, with the Curb of good Manners 
; .’’ (p. xii). She alluded to Donne also as one of the ‘‘great and un- 
questionable Authorities in Favour of’’ Sir John Davies (p. 332), and named 
owley as one of the ‘‘many Geniuses’’ inspired by Spenser (p. 255). 
35 Spence, op. ctt., pp. 21-22. 
36 Pope, ‘‘1st Ep. of 2nd Bk. of Hor.,’’ 11. 107-14, Works (ed. Courthope). 
37 Spence, p. 22. 


36 Pope to Cromwell, Works, VI, 116-17. 
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- - . I therefore send you the whole author, who has held a place among 
my other books of this nature for some years, in which time, having read him 
twice or thrice, I find him one of those whose works may just deserve reading. 

I take this poet to have writ like a gentleman, that is, at leisure hours, and 
more to keep out of idleness than to establish a reputation, so that nothing 
regular or just can be expected from him. All that regards design, form, 
fable, which is the soul of poetry; all that concerns exactness and consent of 
parts, which is the body, will probably be wanting. Only pretty conceptions, 
fine metaphors, glittering expressions, and something of a neat cast of verse, 
which are properly the dress, gems, or loose ornaments of poetry, may be 
found in these verses. 

In this valuable expression of Neo-Classical critical theories, 

which obtained considerable currency later on, Pope then pointed 
out Crashaw’s debt to Petrarch and Marino, and attacked him for 
his bombast, his far-fetched and strained thoughts, and his often 
inflated ideas. He also criticized his ‘‘irregular, and mostly Pin- 
daric’’ numbers, but added that 
‘fone may imagine .. . , that, had he taken more care, it [his heroic 
verse] had been musical and pleasing enough — not extremely majestic, but 
sweet: and the time considered of his writing, he was, even as incorrect as he * 
is, none of the worse versificators. . .’’ 
The last sentence, taken in conjunction with many others of like 
nature, shows how great a gap the eighteenth century considered to 
exist between itself and the writers of less than a hundred years 
before. 

Another remark in the same conversation will round out Pope’s 
estimate of the Metaphysicals at this time: ‘‘Herbert is lower 
than Crashaw, Sir John Beaumont higher, and Donne, a great deal 
so.’’®® In spite of the incoherence of some of his rankings and in 
spite of the disagreement of posterity on the position of some of 
these men, these dicta of Pope’s were, up to his time, the most 
important and complete on the Metaphysicals as a school. 

Pope did not drop the subject here, however. Later on, still 
according to the Anecdotes, he expanded his ideas somewhat, espe- 
cially in the direction of personal criticisms and likings. On 
Donne and Cleveland he followed rather closely in the footsteps of 
Dryden: | 

Donne had no imagination, but as much wit, I think, as any writer can 
possibly have. . . 

He mentioned Cleveland and Cartwright as equally good, or rather equally 
bad. — What a noise was there made about the superior merits of those two 
writers? Donne is superior to Randolph; and Sir W. Davenant a better poet 


than Donne. [He commended Donne’s Epistles, Metempsychosis, and Satires, 
as his best things. — S.] 40 


89 7b., p. 22. 
40 Ib., pp. 136, 144, Pope has said little more about Cleveland, although in 
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Probably with the Gondibert in mind, he made the assertion in 
another place that Davenant ‘‘is a scholar of Donne’s, and took 
his sententiousness and metaphysics from him.’’** Cowley he de- 
fended in a surprising passage, which is too often overlooked, and 
continued to speak of the imitators of both Cowley and Donne: 


Cowley is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults. — He, as well as Davenant, 
borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne. —Sprat a worse Cowley. — P. 

Creech hurt his translation of Lucretius very much, by imitating Cowley, 
and bringing in turns [of expression] [sic, in original], even into some of the 
most grand parts.42 


Finally, Pope summed up his whole conception of the period in 
the roughly drawn note which was later found among his papers 
and first printed in Ruffhead’s Ivfe (1769) : 


Aera II 
Cowley. Davenant. * 
Michael Drayton. 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Randolph. 
Sir John Davis. 
6. School of Donne. ; Sir John Beaumont. 
Cartwright. 
Cleiveland. 
Crashaw. 
Bishop Corbet. 
Lord Falkland. 
Carew, . 
T. Carey, bin Aton, 
G. Sandys, in Models to Waller. 
his Par. of Job,+ in versification 
Fairfax, 


Sir John Mennis os ; 
Tho. Baynal, rt Originals of Hudibras. 


The classification is peculiarly interesting because of its all-in- 
clusiveness, and for this very cause has proved a stumbling block 
to many editors who have tried to explain what Pope meant and 
who all his poets were.*? One of its chief values, however, is simply 
as an illustration of the divergence of opinion about the proper 
positions to be assigned to the seventeenth century poets in their 
relationships. 

Both Herbert and Quarles Pope omitted from this grouping. 


alluding to portraits of Cleveland and himself at Wimpole he called them 
both ‘‘odd-headed fellows’’ (Letter to Lord Oxford in 1730, Works, VIII, 
272). 

41 Spence, p. 170. 

427b., p. 173. Other references to Sprat and Cowley may be found on 
pp. 13, 285-86. 

43 BE. g., Malone, Mitford. See the Aldine Gray (1885), pp. cxi-xii. 
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The former he had already mentioned in other groupings. The 
latter he held in extreme contempt; yet in his references to the 
Emblems and the other works in general he at least proved that 
he had read Quarles.** 

Pope’s literary relations with Donne, however, demand a more 
special consideration than these cursory notes of his give them — 
particularly on account of the use which he and Parnell made of 
the Satires. Pope’s acquaintance with Donne began early, al- 
though perhaps it cannot be traced so far as is the case with Cow- 
ley, or even Crashaw. In 1707, however, he was making use of a 
simile from Donne’s fourth Satire, and playfully confessing his 
theft to Cromwell. Another figure from the same poem so im- 
pressed him that he used it in both the Essay on Criticism (1. 267) 
and the Dunctad (II, 148, and n.). This early reading of the 
Satires was later to develop into the revision, or ‘‘versification,’’ 
attempted by him and Parnell, Pope ‘‘modernizing’’ the second 
and fourth, and Parnell the third. Although Pope asserted that 
he did this ‘‘at the desire’’ of Oxford and Shrewsbury, it is gen- 
erally agreed that he simply took refuge under the cloak of ‘‘so 
eminent a Divine as Dr. Donne’’ in prosecuting his quarrels, and 
eared little how his author suffered in the process.*® 

Two things are illustrated, however, by Pope’s choice of Donne 
for his purpose: his recognition, first, of Donne’s remarkable satir- 
ical ability, and second (his ostensible reason for attempting the 
paraphrase), of Donne’s roughness. Both these features were also 
recognized by other writers of the age, although some of them, 
together with almost all more modern critics, felt that Pope had 
weakened Donne instead of strengthening him.‘7 The whole mat- 


4¢ For a discussion of these passages on Quarles, see my article, ut sup. 
45 Letter to Cromwell, Works, VI, 62. 


46 Cf. Pope, ‘‘ Advertizement to Imits. of Hor.,’? Works, III, 287. War- 
burton (who highly praised Donne as a satirist, and maintained that the 
‘‘fine,’’ though incomplete, Progress of the Soul showed that Donne knew 
what harmony was), in his ed. of Pope in 1751, said that Pope called his labor 
‘‘versifying’’ because Donne’s lines ‘‘have nothing more of numbers than 
their being composed of a certain quantity of syllables’? (ed. 1757, IV, 241). 
For this passage and also Pope’s ‘‘ Advertizement,’’ see also the Globe ed. 
of Pope, pp. 324, 284. Pope chose to ignore the fact that Donne had written 
his satires many years before he became ‘‘so eminent a Divine’’ — indeed, 
when all his habits and life were far from giving even a hint of an inclination 
toward divinity. 

47 For a treatment of Donne’s ‘‘roughness,’’ cf. my article, ‘“The Reputa- 
ae of John Donne as Metrist,’’ Sewanee Review, XXX (Oct.-Dec., 1922), 
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ter, however, shows how the Neo-Classical demand for form many 
times outweighed its appreciation of vigorous expression, even in 
its own favorite medium of satire. 

Before Pope may finally be left, it is impossible not to recall the 
famous passage in the Essay on Criticism, beginning, ‘‘Some to 
conceit alone their taste confine’’ (ll. 289 ff.). In this passage, in 
terms which are specific only in their description, but entirely gen- 
eral in their application (since no names at all are mentioned ), 
Pope characterized the several kinds of writing in vogue in his 
time and in the immediate past. Although the criticism was 
written when he was comparatively young, it may still, on the 
whole, be taken as summarizing most of his critical ideas during 
his entire life. 

It shows, therefore, that Pope’s judgment was predominantly 
against the Metaphysicals. Nevertheless, at the same time he 
carried over the traditions of the seventeenth century in the influ- 
ence which the Metaphysicals exerted upon him, and he also looked 
forward to the next period by his selection of things which he 
evidently considered worthy his own admiration and use. His 


discriminative attitude is illustrated by his well-known passage on 
Cowley, in 1737: 


Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 

~ His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 
Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart.¢8 

The same parts of Cowley which Pope selected here (for he and 
many of his contemporaries did read Cowley and the Metaphysicals 
despite their opposite implications) — ‘‘the pensive Cowley’s moral 
lay,’’ as he also described them *® — were those which, with a few 
additions, the end of the century also agreed were well worth keep- 
ing. 

Of almost equal importance with Pope in authority on general 
critical affairs, and perhaps even more important than he in their 
criticism of certain of the Metaphysicals, were the periodical writ- 
ers of the first two decades of the century. The influence of these 
men, led by Addison (and occasionally Steele), persisted for many 


years after they had promulgated their doctrines, chiefly in their 
famous remarks on wit. 


48 ‘¢Imit. of lst Ep. of 2nd Bk. of Hor.,’’ Il. 75-78. 
49‘¢Imit. of 9th Ode of 4th Bk. of Hor.,’’ L 8. 
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Addison’s criticisms of the Metaphysicals, like Pope’s, had their 
antecedents in the seventeenth century. His juvenile ‘‘ Account of 
the Greatest English Poets’’ (1694), to be sure, weleomed Cowley 
as ‘‘a mighty genius,’’ but it also censured him for the lavishness 
of his thought and the extravagance of his wit (ll 24ff.). The 
ideas on ‘‘mixt wit’’ which he was later to expand in his much- 
acclaimed sixty-second Spectator were indicated as early as his 
notes on Ovid (1704), in which he wrote: ‘‘... Ovid... is the 
greatest admirer of this mixt wit of all the ancients, as our Cowley 
is among the moderns.’’*° Yet in spite of his attack on Cowley’s 
wit, Addison could still cite him as an authority on various matters 
—even for a definition of wit itself, as in Spectator 35. More 
will be said of Spectator 62 later on, however. Other similar pas- 
sages may be found in Spectator 70 and 140. 

In the same manner in which the Spectator writers attacked wit, 
they also attacked the writing of Pindarics (although in this case 
with no overt reference to Cowley), founding their assault on the 
inimitability of Pindar and on the looseness and irregularity of his 
imitators, in both sense and form — the essence of the whole dispute 
being the inability to determine on the proper proportion between 
art and nature in poetry." 

Cowley thus received a much more extended treatment in the 
new periodicals *? than did any of the other Metaphysicals. Donne 
was alluded to by the Tatler and the Spectator, but the allusions 
were not critical.°> The sixteenth Guardian made a more import- 
ant remark when it stated (1713): 

But, of all our countrymen, none are more defective in their songs, through 
a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cowley. In them, one point of 


wit flashes so fast upon another, that the reader’s attention is dazzled by the 
continual sparkling of their imagination; you find a new design started almost 


50 See A. Chalmers, Works of the Engl. Poets (London, 1810), IX, 565. 

51 For instance, Spec. 160. Cowley’s own Pindarics never failed to find 
defenders. Applebee’s Jour. for June 3, 1732 (also copied in Gent. Mag., II, 
786-87), vindicated Cowley for his ‘‘Energy of Thought’’ and ‘‘ Brightness 
of Fancy,’’ and explained his ‘‘harsh and disagreeable sounds’? by citing the 
‘“vast Change of Language intervening since they wrote.’’ The same writer 
also quoted Addison on the ‘‘ Redundancy of Mr. Cowley’s Wit,’’ and went on 
to compare Cowley with his friend Crashaw, ‘‘another Genius, pretty much 


of the same Turn, as full of Wit, and more harmonious, but chiefly upon 
Divine Subjects.’’ 


52 For other references, see Englishman No. 7 (Oct. 20, 1713), Lover No. 
40 (May 27, 1714), ete. 


63 See Tatler No. 264, Spec. No. 41 and (perhaps) No. 60. (Cf. Gregory 
Smith’s note in the Everyman ed. The phrase ‘‘ witty author’’ might apply.) 
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in every line, and you come to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any 
one of them executed. 

Criticism of this type, even if not absolutely new, shows at least 
an incipient comprehension of the Metaphysical style. 

On Jan. 28, 1712, Steele referred very familiarly to ‘‘Jack’’ 
Cleveland’s ‘‘To the State of Love’’ (Spectator 286), and again in 
1714 (Spectator 617) Addison christened the Italian, Strada, ‘‘the 
Cleveland of his Age’’ (for his imitation of the strained and pomp- 
ous phrases of Querno) ; as for the poem: ‘‘Every Lime in it is a 
Riddle, and the Reader must be forced to consider it twice or thrice, 
before he will know that the Cynick’s Tenement is a Tub, and 
Bacchus his Cast-coat a Hogshead, &c.’’ ** 

The only other Metaphysicals alluded to at all prominently by 
the early journalists were Herbert and Sylvester, both of these 
men being coupled by Addison in his analysis of the first type of 
‘false wit’’— that is, for their practice of writing ‘‘shaped’’ 
verses, so that the appearance of the print was an illustration of 
the thought. After tracing the origin of the style to the eggs, 
wings, axes, shepherds’ pipes, and altars of the minor Greek poets, 
Addison went on: 

This Fashion of false Wit was revived by several Poets of the last Age, 
and in particular may be met with among Mr. Herbert’s Poems; and, if I am 
not mistaken, in the translation of Du Bartas.55 
There were many other references to this fashion during this 
period, but they were general and not nominal; all, however, were 
adverse.** Criticisms of this phase of their work, however, ad- 
mittedly do not show Herbert and the rest primarily as Metaphy- 
sical poets — or indeed as poets at all — but they do represent one 
of the aspects of the reaction against an excessive search for sim- 
ilarities and resemblances, such as constituted one of the chief 
peculiarities of the Metaphysical style. 

The attacks of the periodical essayist had many echoes, the most 


6¢ Cleveland was no longer remembered quite so well for his political activ- 
ities. Birch, in editing Thurloe’s State Papers in 1742, described him hastily 
as ‘‘the famous poet,’’ in his explanation of the letter of Nov. 10, 1655, 
sending Cleveland to Yarmouth for trial. The last count in the charges 
against him was that he ‘‘is a person of great abilities, and so able to do the 
greater disservice’’ (IV, 184-85). 

55 Spec. 58. See Herbert’s ‘‘Altar’’ and ‘‘ Easter Wings’’ in The Temple 
and Sylvester’s ‘‘Dedication.’’ Quarles also wrote poems in the shape of an 
hour-glass, a pyramid, etc. 

56 See Specs. 60, 504; and Parnell, ‘‘ Essay on the Different Styles in Poe- 
try,’’ Poetical Works (London and N. Y., 1894), pp. 167 ff. 
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interesting of which was in John Oldmixon’s Arts of Logtck and 
Rhetorick (1728), a free rendering of La mantére de bten penser 
dans les ouvrages d’esprit (1687), by Pére Bouhours, called by 
Addison in his sixty-second Spectator ‘‘the most penetrating of all 
the French Criticks.’’ In this examination of ‘‘Right-thinking,’’ 
as he took pains to state in his preface, Oldmixon ‘‘made use of 
mone but the best... , the Faults of Great Men only being worth 
Observation,’’** and in his liberal employment of English exam- 
ples (not found in Bouhours) drew to a great extent from Cowley, 
Donne, and one or two others of the group. But Oldmixon went 
even further than Addison, whom he accused of having no mind of 
his own, and refused to recommend Cowley in spite of his frequent 
‘‘true wit,’’ because his ‘‘false wit’’ beeame much more dangerous 
when mixed with the ‘‘true.’’°* Yet, although Oldmixon also in- 
veighed against Cowley’s failure to comprehend versification, he 
was careful to commend his author’s prose, and to acknowledge 
his ‘‘Merit, and respect his Memory, which all Lovers of Good 
Sense and good Learning must do.’’** Still more interesting, how- 
ever, were Oldmixon’s observations upon the qualities which Cow- 
ley shared with Donne: 

How many great Genius’s have miscarry’d, by not thinking rightly on Sub- 
jects they were otherwise well able to handle and adorn, and for Want of 
considering that Truth, in all the Productions of the Mind, is what only ren- 
ders them agreeable and useful, and that the false Brillant [sic] of Thoughts 
is like the Glare of Lightning, which dazzles and hurts the Sight, as that does 
the Understanding! 

- . . Thus it was that Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cowley, confounded Meta- 
physicks and Love, and turn’d Wit into Point. . .60 

Oldmixon’s classical reaction against Metaphysical love poetry 
is even more clearly stated and reasoned in the following passage: 

But those Wits that subtilize, need only follow their Genius to take 
Flight, and lose themselves in their own Thoughts. Dr. Donne and Mr. Cow- 
ley are sufficient instances of this Vice in our Language: The Latter, as has 
been hinted, copy ’d the Former in his Faults; and it seems strange to me, that 
after Suckling and Waller had written, whose Genius’s were so fine and just, 
Mr. Cowley should imitate Dr. Donne; in whom there’s hardly anything that’s 
agreeable, or one Stroke which has any Likeness to Nature. . 

Finally, after quoting somewhat inaccurately from Donne’s 
‘‘Broken Heart’’ and ‘‘Valediction,’’ he concluded by saying: 


57 Oldmixon, Arts of Logick and Rhetorick (London, 1728), p. xviii. 
58 7b., pp. 294 ff. 

59 Ib. p. 37. 

60 Jb., pp. vi-vii. 
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~‘Both Donne and Cowley were Men of Learning, and must conse- 
quently have read the Antients over and over. They could never 
learn this from them, but owe all the Extravagance in it to their 
own Genius’s.’’*! This was exactly the point which Dr. Johnson 
was to make fifty years later, in almost the same words. 

Oldmixon, therefore, with his scrutinizing of the Metaphysicals 
by the ‘‘rules’’ (without, however, grouping them to any appre- 
cliable extent) and his discovery of their deficiencies when thus an- 
alyzed, was as good an example of the extreme Neo-Classical atti- 
tude toward this style of poetry as may be found in this period. 


III. Summary: THE FATE OF THE INDIVIDUAL METAPHYSICALS 


Clearly, then, in spite of the wide and continued diffusion of the 
Metaphysical taste through the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, readers and critics soon developed the reaction which had 
been indicated by the later seventeenth century, so that before 
many years scarcely any one dared admit himself an unswerving 
admirer of the Metaphysical writers. Many of these were becom- 
ing neglected or else forgotten, although the more important ones 
still retained a reputation for certain qualities or types of work. 

Donne was still known for his wit and learning, his preaching, 
his satires, and his rhythmical imperfections — when he was 
known at all — but his fame was already assuming the low estate 
which it was to hold until the nineteenth century. The general 
references to Cowley during this period were almost balanced be- 
tween favorable and unfavorable, while the non-critical general 
references increased.®** His Latin poetry and Anacreontics con- 
tinued to be praised, as were, nearly always, his own Pindarics, 
unlike those of his imitators; the attack on his Mistress and other 
lyrics reached its height at this time, and the Davideis, too, was 
usually attacked or forgotten. The few who read or saw the plays 
seemed to enjoy them; and the prose began its rapid increase in 
popularity and admiration. Cowley was easily the best known 
of the Metaphysical poets. Cleveland was mentioned with hardly 
anything but scorn; the popularity which he had enjoyed died 


61 Jb., pp. 332-33. Nevertheless, Donne’s love poems received various indi- 
rect tributes during this period. In 1721, for instance, the poem ‘‘ Absence’? 
(now attributed to Hoskins by Grierson) was printed in The Grove (pp. 37- 
38), and assigned to ‘‘Dr. J. Donne;’’ and in June, 1741, an anonymous 
poet in the Lond. Mag. (X, 301) imitated Donne’s ‘‘Go and Catch a Falling 
Star,’’ without acknowledging any debt to him. 


62 For the basis of these generalizations see my article referred to above. 
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away much more quickly than did that of Cowley. When he 
was known, however, his ‘‘catachreses,’’ wit, and satirical poems 
were his distinguishing features. Carew’s lightness and grace 
preserved him a minor place in the estimation of a few of the 
‘‘curious,’’ but even then strong objections were often made to 
his extravagancies. He also maintained a slight reputation as a 
courtier and as the writer of a masque. 

The religious Metaphysicals were also becoming neglected in the 
second quarter of the century, although men like Pope still made 
use of them at times. Vaughan had dropped out of sight, but 
Herbert and Crashaw were still described as ‘‘divine’’ and ‘‘witty.’’ 
Although the former was a little more widely known than the 
latter, he was not quite so highly esteemed by those who knew 
both — that is, by those who preferred poetry to piety. Herbert 
was also cited as a writer of ‘‘shaped’’ verses. Quarles continued 
to be a synonym, among the literati, for the worst class of poet, his 
Emblems still remaining his most noted and vilified work. 

These generalizations are borne out by a study of editions. Of 
these, indeed, there were relatively few, but at the same time the 
student must remember that the poets had written anywhere from 
half a century to a century before. Donne’s works, if one ex- 
cludes his sermons, pamphlets, and other non-poetical material, 
were brought out only once during the period — by Tonson, in 
1719; Pope’s version of the Satires appeared in 1735, however. 
Cowley’s complete poetical works were published in 1707-8, 1710- 
11, and 1721, the last forming the so-called ‘‘twelfth’’ edition.® 
There were apparently no editions of Cleveland, either in whole or 
in part. Carew seems to have met the same fate. Herbert’s Tem- 
ple re-appeared in 1703, 1709, and 1711, the last being the ‘‘thir- 
teenth’’ edition ‘‘corrected.’’ Crashaw shared the fortunes of 
Cleveland and Carew. An edition of the Spiritual Songs of 
Vaughan, in 1706, may have existed, but all traces of it have been 
lost.** Quarles fared better than anyone, except perhaps Cowley, 
thus showing that the populace does not always follow the verdict 
of the professional critics.® 


IV. THE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE METAPHYSICALS AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL CRITICAL DOCTRINES 
These results did not spring from the mere perversity of chance, 


63 For eds. of his minor works, see my article referred to above. 
64 See Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VII, 460. 
65 For these eds. see my article, uf sup. 
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except perhaps in one or two cases like those of Quarles and 
Vaughan. It is possible to predict the outcome by noticing the 
growth and development of general critical doctrines and theories, 
which, as one would expect, were chiefly concerned with ‘‘wit,’’ 
‘‘coneeits,’’ ‘‘taste,’’ ete. 

Dryden’s definition of wit as ‘‘a propriety of thoughts and 
words’’ ** was for some time accepted, but was considerably dis- 
credited by Addison in 1711,°* who preferred Locke’s re-statement 
of Hobbes in 1690 (‘‘wit ... [lies] most in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and variety, where- 
in can be found any resemblance or congruity’’ °°), since Dryden’s 
definition applied chiefly to good writing in general, and not to 
literature in particular. According to Addison, true wit consisted 
in giving delight and surprise as well as in showing resemblances, 
but he agreed emphatically with Bouhours that ‘‘the Basis of all 
Wit is Truth,’’ and made this the main difference between his 
celebrated True, False, and Mixt Wit. Thus, since True Wit must 
be ‘‘just’’ and ‘‘natural,’’ ‘‘Mr. Dryden was not only a better Poet, 
but a better Wit than Mr. Cowley.’’ In Tatler 163 he had already 
attacked ‘‘conceits’’ and the ‘‘Gothic’’ style, by praising ‘‘simplic- 
ity in its natural beauty and perfection,’’ according to the ‘‘man- 
ner of the ancients.”’ 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1709), too, showed how the concep- 
tion of wit as the practice of finding resemblances in difference, 
while approved even up to the first of the century, was now dis- 
countenanced by most of those following the new creed of ‘‘Na- 
ture.’’7° A passage from an earlier letter to Walsh (1706) also 
reflects the new spirit of his contemporaries: 


People seek for what they call wit, on all subjects, and in all places; 
“not considering that nature loves truth so well that it hardly ever admits of 
flourishing. Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; it is not only need- 
less, but impairs what it would improve.7! 


An attitude with some historical and critical solidity was taken 
up by Theobald in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare in 


66 Dryden, ‘‘ Apology for Heroic Poetry.’’ 
67 Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., I, xxxi. 
68 Spec. 62. 
Gi ti eek oe concerning Human Understanding (Phila., 1860), Bk. II, 
70 Courthope, though hardly fair to the seventeenth century poets — Donne, 
Cowley, Crashaw, Quarles—discusses this point in his ed. of Pope, V, 69. 
71 Pope, Works, VI, 51. 
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1733, first following Hobbes and Locke in his definition of wit, and 
then going on: 


. » Now, the Age, in which Shakespeare liv’d, having, above all others, 
a wonderful Affection to appear Learned, They declined vulgar Images, such 
as are immediately fetch’d from Nature, and rang’d thro’ the Circle of the 
Sciences to fetch their Ideas from thence. But as the Resemblances of such 
Ideas to the Subject must necessarily lie very much out of the common Way, 
and every Piece of Wit appear a Riddle to the Vulgar; This, that should have 
taught them the forced, quaint, unnatural Tract they were in, (and induce 
them to follow a more natural One,) was the very Thing that kept them at- 
tach’d to it. The ostentatious Affectation of abstruse Learning, peculiar to 
that time, the Love that Men naturally have to every Thing that looks 
like Mystery, fixed them down to this Habit of Obscurity. Thus became 
the Poetry of DONNE (tho’ the wittiest Man of that Age,) nothing but a 
continued Heap of Riddles. And our Shakespeare, with all his easy Nature 
about him, for want of Knowledge of the true Rules of Art, falls frequently 
into this vicious manner.72 


David Hume, too, although never a very trustworthy critic, made 
a similar point in his essay on ‘‘Simplicity and Refinement in Writ- 
ing’’ (1741-42), stressing the incompatibility of wit and passion, 
and the failure of witty writings to please after more than one 
reading. These were the reasons why he so soon tired of Martial 
and it was ‘‘sufficient to run over Cowley once.’’ ™ 

It was no wonder, then, that men of all types—such as Leonard 
Welsted, Lord Lansdowne, and James Thompson—expressed con- 
tempt toward ‘‘wit,’’ a term which they used loosely and vaguely 
to stigmatize a taste and a style which were not their own.“ To 
them and to most of their contemporaries the kind of wit used by 
the Metaphysicals was not permanent, but distracted the logical 
and uncomplex mind by its very brilliancy. 

The ‘‘Age of Pope,’’ then, was adverse in its judgment on the 
Metaphysical poets, although the discrimination which such a ra- 
tional period was naturally fair enough to exercise preserved cer- 
tain elements and poems as still deserving of admiration. It re- 
mained for the Romantic Revival to recover and partially at least 
to rehabilitate the group by shifting the emphasis to other traits, 
which were perhaps just as typical as those of which the Neo- 
Classicists so strongly disapproved.”® 


72 Theobald, Shakespeare (London, 1733), I, xlvi-vii. 
78 Hume, Essays, Literary, Moral, and Political (London, 1870), pp. 115-16. 


74 For the attitude of these men toward ‘‘wit,’’ see Welsted, ‘‘ Dissertation 
concerning the Perfection of the Engl. Lang., State of Poetry, &c.,’’ in Dur- 
ham, pp. 392-93; Lansdowne, Genuine Works in Verse and Prose (London, 
1736), I, 89 ff.; Thomson, ‘‘Preface to Winter,’’ Seasons (Berlin, 1908), 
pp. 240-41. 


75 The present writer is preparing an article on ‘‘The Reputation of the 
‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Age of Johnson and the Romantic Revival.’ 


TWO ANCIENT PARALLELS TO AUCASSIN ET 
NICOLETTE, VI, 34-40 


By ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 


University of Minnesota 


The passage of the sixth section of the Cantefable in which the 
hero states that he would prefer Hell to Paradise and gives his 
reasons, is one of the best known of the work. It reads as follows: 
. ... Mais en infer voil jou aler; car en infer vont li bel clere, et li bel 
cevalier qui sont mort as tornois et as rices gueres, et li boin sergant et li 
franc home. Aveuc ¢Ciax voil jou aler. Et s’i vont les beles dames cortoises, 
que eles ont deus amis ou trois avoc leur barons et s’i va li ors et li argens et 
li vairs et li gris, et si i vont harpeor et jogleor et li roi del siecle. . . .1 


What is most remarkable in these lines is the fact that the devil 
appears to have been given the choice company of the upper classes 
of mediaeval society, la société courtoise, as opposed to the priests 
and monks, the saints of the Church. Such discrimination is typi- 
cally mediaeval, for at no other period did there exist such a sharp 
dividing line between the Church and the World, the clergy and 
the laity. Still there is an ancient parallel to the enumeration in 
Aucassin et Nicolette; it is found in the sixth book of Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Aeneas comes to the dim waters of the Styx, and along 
the dismal shore of the river of darkness he sees: 

305 Huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat, 
Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 


Magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae, 
Inpositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentum. 


The corpora magnanimum heroum correspond very well to Iz bel 
cevalier qui sont mort as tornois et as rices gueres; the wwvenes are 
the boin sergant, and the innuptae puellae have become the beles 
dames cortoises.? 


1 Aucassin et Nicolette, p. p. H. Suchier, trad. francaise, Paderborn, 1906, 


p- 8 
2 The same passage of the Aencid seems to have influenced a verse of Dante, 
Inf. V, 71-3: 


Poscia ch’io ebbi i] mio Dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche e i cavaliert, 
Piet& mi vinse, e fui quasi smarrito. 


This similarity appears to have escaped the notice of Dante scholars, as I find 
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The qualifying clause referring to les beles dames cortotses and 
which throws a peculiar light on certain aspects of cortots society, 
again has a parallel in antiquity. Seneca, in the third book of his 
treatise entitled De Beneficts, inveighs against certain abuses of 
contemporary Roman society, using the following words: 

Seneca, De Benef. III. 16. 3. 

Numquid iam ullus adulterii pudor est, postquam eo ventum est, ut nulla virum 
habeat, nisi ut adulterum inritet? argumentum est deformitatis pudicitia. 
Quam invenies tam miseram, tam sordidam, ut illi satis sit unum adulterorum 
par, nisi singulis divisit horas? et non sufficiet dies omnibus, nisi apud alium 
gestata est, apud alium mansit. infrunita et antiqua est, quae nesciat matri- 
monium vocari unum adulterium. Quemadmodum horum delictorum iam 
evanuit pudor, postquam res latius evagata est, ita ingratos plures efficies et 
avidiores, si numerare se coeperint. 


About the popularity of the Aeneid throughout the middle ages 
nothing need be said here. The facts are too well known since 
Comparetti’s researches. The moralist Seneca was hardly less 
popular than Virgil.* The legend of his correspondence with Saint 
Paul was widely current in the middle ages. His works were 
copied diligently, and the number of extant manuscripts of them 
is unusually great. 

It is not known whether the author of Aucassin et Nicolette was 
a jongleur or a man of certain culture,‘ that is, a clerk. Probably 
he was both. If this view be adopted, there would be a strong 
probability that the coincidence of the passages quoted is not acci- 
dental. But in that case, why look for Oriental influences ° to ex- 
plain the alternation of prose and verse? Would it then not be 
most likely that the poet had in mind the Consolatio Phuosophtiae 
of Boethius, one of the most popular works in the middle ages? 


no mention of it in E. Moore, Studies in Dante. First Series: Scripture and 
Classical Authors in Dante, Oxford, 1886. 

8M. Schanz, Geschichte d. rom. Lit., II, 2, 1901, p. 319; F. Leo, Die 
Romische Literatur d. Altertums, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. 
VIII: Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache, Berlin u. Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 376; A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle tmmaginazioni del 
medio evo, Torino, 1882-3, II, 278 ff. 

4Suchier, op. cit., p. VI. | 

5 W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1905, p. 437. 
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Our Debt to Greece and Rome, edited by George Depue Hadzsits and David 
Moore Robinson: Seneca, Virgil, Horace, Greek Biology and Medicine, by 
Richard Mott Gummere, J. W. Mackail, Grant Showerman, Henry Osborn 
Taylor. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1922. 

What promises to be a notable series of fifty books has been auspiciously 
begun in the first four volumes under review. The appearance of the little 
volumes is unusually pleasing; cover, paper, type, wide margins, gold edges, 
all contribute to make books which are a pleasure to handle and to read. 

Gummere’s Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message is well written 
and stimulating. The first two chapters, on Seneca’s life and times, seem 
relatively too long, though they are interesting. The third chapter, dealing 
with the relation of Stoicism in general and Seneca in particular to Christian- 
ity might well have been given more space. The following chapters discuss 
Seneca’s influence on the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and more recent centuries, 
notably on Dante, Chaucer, Petrarch, and Montaigne. The author has suc- 
ceeded in making this portion very readable, hard as it is in a brief sketch 
to avoid becoming cataloguish. 

Mackail’s Virgil and His Meaning to the World of To-day is primarily a 
fine appreciation of Virgil by a writer whom we have long known as a sensi- 
tive critic and as a master of English style. Such an appreciation really 
defies review. At first sight the book seems scarcely to live up to the gen- 
eral title of the series, as only one short chapter deals with Virgil’s influence 
on modern writers. To be sure, the Table of Contents contains such labels 
as this (for Chapter II): Virgtl’s World: Its Meaning for and Its Likeness 
to Our Own World, but only the first two words are justified. Yet after all 
there is a contribution in the little volume to the idea of the series. The two 
main chapters, short as they are, set forth two qualities of Virgil’s poetry 
which are of permanent value. First is human sympathy. This does not take 
the form of gushing sentimentality. Virgil’s style may be described paradox- 
ically as a classic romanticism. The other quality which Mackail stresses is 
the idea of a world-state at peace. Virgil’s paci imponere morem is a better 
slogan than ‘‘Law not War.’’ 

One point of criticism: Mackail does not know or does not accept Jach- 
son ’s convincing explanation of Horace’s characterization of Virgil’s Eclogues 
as molle atque facetum: Horace refers to the plain style of the Eclogues, not 
to their ‘‘tenderness and grace.’’ 

Excellent as the above volumes are, Showerman’s Horace and His Influence 
seems to be the most notable of the three and the most successful in meeting 
the needs of the series. About half of the book is devoted to a characteriza- 
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tion of Horace which at once makes an appeal to the lover of Horace because 


of its felicitous appropriateness. It is a veritable cento of Horatian expres- 
sion, a gaily colored quilt in which almost all of Horace’s happy phrases are 


used. Showerman rightly says that above all Horace is a person and pro- 
ceeds to characterize that person. Horace is an interpreter of things Roman. 
He has a homely but universal philosophy of life. 

The second part of the book deals with Horace’s influence from ancient to 
modern times. In the early Middle Ages, Horace was not popular, for, as 
Showerman aptly puts it: ‘‘The life of logic began to be displaced by the 
life of feeling’’ — and Horace is essentially intellectual, though by no means 
‘‘high-brow.’’ It is since the Renaissance that Horace has enjoyed his 
greatest popularity. He is the most modern of ancient writers, Greek or Ro- 
man. No author has been so frequently translated. 

But the most notable chapter is the third. Here is shown concretely the 
extent of Horace’s influence in various ways, first upon the formation of the 
literary ideal of modern times, especially through the Ars Poetica, which 
ranks with Aristotle’s Poetics as a moulder of literature and literary criticism 
in our modern European civilization. Secondly, Horace has influenced liter- 
ary creation through his own example, whether in adaptations such as Thack- 
eray’s Dear Lucy and Kipling’s Fifth Book of Horace (Eugene Field’s Echoes 
from a Sabine Farm surely deserve mention here) or in freer creations such 
as Andrew Lang’s letter to Horace. But Horace has also had his influence 
on the generality of men; he gives pleasure to the reader by his lighter poems 
(though Showerman is scarcely right in calling Soracte, Carpe Diem, Integer 
Vitae ‘‘merely jeuz-d’esprit’’), he is the poet of friendship, of kindliness. 
Showerman points to the influence of such phrases as Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori and recalls its use in modern Rome on the monument of those 
who fell at Dogali. He might better have recorded its presence on the gates 
of our own National Cemetery at Arlington. Above all, as Showerman says, 
Horace is the poet of sane living. Whoso reads him can be no zealot. 
‘*Poetic expression is more choice and many men appreciably saner and hap- 
pier’’ because of Horace. 

Taylor’s Greek Biology and Medicine deals chiefly with Hippocrates, Aris- 
totle, and Galen. Hippocrates is given particular praise for methods of 
diagnosis and therapeutics based on practical experience rather than theory 
and for the development of medical ethics. ‘‘Hippocratic methods have 
formed the basis of all departments of modern advance.’’ His theory of the 
four humors is recognized by Taylor as having had a long persisting influence 
on later medicine. Taylor admits that the theory is baseless but says that 
the conception of functional coérdination of the organs has never been discard- 
ed. He might perhaps have gone farther: there would seem to be a rather 
close correspondence between the old theory of the humors and recent ideas 
as to the ductless glands and their interrelations. 

Aristotle is praised for his contributions to zoology, especially for his 
classifications and for his amazingly accurate observations without such modern 
scientific tools as the microscope. 

Galen, the last of the great physicians, combines Hippocratic practice with 
Aristotelian theory and adds the results of his own brilliant work, especially 
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in physiology. The very latest advances in medicine are the reconcilement 
of theory and practice, the development of medicine into an applied science. 
The book is readable and convincing to the layman. A happy supplement 
is a ‘‘Brief Outline of Influence of Greek Biology and Medicine’’ by Profes- 
sor Hadzsits. One fault the book seems to have: too little attention is given 
to the Roman Celsus, both for his own sake and for the great influence he had. 
B. L. U. 


A History of French Literature, by W. A. Nitze and E. P. Dargan. xi+781 

pp. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1922. 

To quote from the preface: ‘‘The present History of French Literature, 
intended both for the general reader and for students, does not aim to be 
exhaustive. It is divided into three parts: Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Modern; and within these parts it emphasizes in turn the chief literary move- 
ments and writers, leaving minor tendencies and figures out of consideration 
or mentioning them only incidentally. . .. the book is written primarily for 
American and English readers. The one key to literary treasures is not 
erudition but sympathy. . .. Hence the introductory chapter on the ‘Spirit 
of French Letters.’ ... Another result of this method is the attention given 
to the historical and social background. . .. The opinions we state are by 
no means new. They necessarily reflect the views of others. ... Yet in each 
case we have stated these opinions in our own way ... in a work of conden- 
sation the statement of ‘facts’ is difficult to make. We have, as far as we 
have been able, given the correct dates for both writers and works. With 
regard to other facts, such as sources and influences, we have cited and even 
quoted the best authorities —but truth in literary matters is of course 
relative. ... As regards the question of proportion... The increasing 
number of chapters in Part III is due to the increasing complexity of French 
literature in the last two centuries. ...a full treatment has been accorded 
to the liberalism of the eighteenth century and to the various artistic currents 
of the nineteenth. . . . The illustrations have been chosen to symbolize the 
spirit of each epoch.’’ 

The above citations from the preface well indicate the nature and scope of 
this latest history of French literature in English. To the reviewer it seems 
that the authors have succeeded very well in realizing their objectives. The 
statement as to the treatment of objective and subjective ‘‘facts’’ forestalls 
the critics who might wish to take issue with regard to the latter. The book 
is one that on account of its length will be more read and better digested by 
advanced students than studied by elementary students. This will be the case 
also because of the absence of any brief outlines or summaries of the out- 
standing phases or writers for each period. The bibliographical material, as 
stated by the authors, is selective, in no sense complete or exhaustive. 

C. E. Y. 


Wieland's Attitude toward Woman and her Cultural and Social Relations, by 
Matthew G. Bach. xvi+-100 pp. Columbia Press, New York University, 1922. 
In view of the recent changes in the attitude toward woman in public life 

in America, this book is opportune as giving a picture of the gradual im- 
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provement of woman’s position in society in another country. It contains 
many hints and suggestions that might be of use to the ‘‘modern woman’’ 
in guiding her along the perilous path in her new activities as an emancipated 
slave. 

Wieland had a varied career at the hands of critics. Much contemporary 
abuse was heaped upon him as a result of his regrettable experience with 
Christiane Hagel. Dr. Bach reminds us of Prohle’s assertion that after 1813 
judgment about Wieland was altogether too one-sided, and that with the 
publication of Loebell’s appreciation in 1858 modern scholarship revised its 
opinion of him. And then through the tolerant spirit of criticism shown 
by Seuffert, Muncker, and Jacobi the importance of his contribution to the 
development of German social culture has gradually received proper recognition. 

Dr. Bach states that in the preparation of his book he had in mind two 
purposes: (1) To show clearly Wieland’s attitude toward woman in the 
various periods of his life, and (2) to give prominence to the liberality of 
thought out of which grew the efforts to raise the cultural and social status 
of womankind. An introductory chapter gives a brief summary of the social 
position of woman at the time of Wieland’s appearance in literature. In the 
discussion of the main subject the author has followed a twofold method; 
in treating Wieland’s attitude toward woman in his personal relations the 
chronological order has been followed, but his views of woman and of her 
place in society are presented in a topical analysis. 

Wieland’s opinion with reference to woman and to her true mission im- 
proved as he more fully recognized the social injustice to which she had 
been subjected. Some of his more settled views, as quoted or discussed by 
Dr. Bach, which may be mentioned here only briefly, are: Woman is not 
inferior in intellect and is even superior in delicacy of feeling, excellence of 
taste, and appreciation of things beautiful; woman has superior critical 
judgment with regard to literary productions; not only beauty and grace 
but also culture and education are prime requisites for perfection, hence the 
education of woman is necessary as means for social uplift; the ideal wife 
should combine the intellectual qualities of a cultured Greek lady and the 
domestic virtues of a good woman. Wieland expressed himself rather frankly 
with reference to the use of cosmetics and of excessive personal adornment 
in the following advice to a young lady: Statt der Schminke diene Dir die 
schone natiirliche Rote, die ein Zeichen der Schamhaftigkeit ist, und Recht- 
schaffenheit, Anstindigkeit, und Sittsamkeit statt goldner Ketten und Edel- 
steine. 

In the conclusion of this very readable book Dr. Bach sums up in an 
interesting manner the real significance of Wieland’s efforts to lead the 
German people toward a nobler ideal of humanity, the cultivation of a finer 
relation between the sexes, and a rational and harmonious union of the 
spiritual and sensual aspects of life. This brief notice may well be closed 
with the sentiment addressed by Wieland to a young friend in 1773, as 
quoted by Dr. Bach: A man’s worth depends upon the relation which he 
assumes toward a woman. It rises or falls in accordance with the degree of 
his fitness for associating with her. He who fails altogether in this require- 
ment is not worthy of the name of man. | 0. BW. 
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An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy with an Adaptation of the Poetics and 
@ translation of the ‘Tractatus Coislintanus,’ by Lane Cooper. xxi + 323 
pp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1922. 

We should all be obliged to Professor Cooper for the preparation of this 
book. He has brought to it a wealth of information about literature ancient 
and modern and a sound and careful scholarship. It may be described as 
@ difficult task which he has undertaken. We have all wished to know 
what Aristotle thought of comedy and have been tantalized by the general 
belief that he included in his studies a systematic treatment of comedy, now 
lost. We share with the author the belief that we should utilize the riches 
of the ancient classics for the benefit of modern culture. 

There being no companion piece to the Poettcs which would treat comedy 
instead of tragedy, the author has set himself the task of discovering Aris- 
totle’s views on comedy. He has, so to speak, surrounded the subject. His 
book is made up of an introduction 165 pages long in which he has gathered 
and considered hints, fragments, theories, and probabilities gathered from 
the Poetics and other works of Aristotle, from Plato, Aristophanes, Menander, 
and their various commentators, ancient and modern, and from the Tractatus 
Coislinianus. To this he has added a masterly chapter on the Poetics of 
Aristotle applied to comedy, a translation of the Tractatus, an amplified 
and illustrated version of it, a translation of what John Tzetzes says of 
comedy in the First Proem to Aristophanes, and, as an pppendix, the 
author’s article, from Classical Philology, July, 1918, on ‘‘The Fifth Form 
of ‘Discovery’ in the Poettcs.’’ 

The important thing which Professor Cooper has done is not merely to 
render the Tractatus and other ancient documents available and intelligible, 
but to put them in proper subordination and conmection with the genuine 
words and ideas of Aristotle, s0 that there results a connected treatise on 
comedy. Such a work is bound to be useful and influential. The Tractate 
preserves, according to the author, if not am original Aristotelian, at Icast 
an early Peripatetic tradition. It serves to explain Greek comedy in the 
same universal way, though not to the same extent, as the Poetics explains 
Greek tragedy and epic. By its aid and the aid of many other references 
and allusions it is possible to metamorphose the Poetics into a treatise on 
comedy, and this is Professor Cooper’s bold and practicable attempt. Much 
of the Poetics is already applicable to comedy, not merely to Aristophanes 
but to Menander, Plautus and Terence, and modern writers of comedy. 

One would find, therefore, according to the author, that Aristotle’s funda- 
mental demands are that comedy should be, first of all, an organic unity. 
Secondly, it must produce the proper effect of comedy, and here the author 
has his greatest difficulty and has produced his most brilliant chapter. A 
catharsis of troublesome emotions must be effected; mere recreation is not 
enough. Are the splenic vapors to be purged merely the emotions of anger 
and envy, or shall we go decper and see in the comic catharsis a relief from 
the insistent disproportions and incongruities of existence? A wise consensus 
of recorded opinion seems to confirm this view. Then again, comedy must 
observe proportion and sequence. The six Aristotelian parts: plot, moral 
bent, intellect, diction, melody, and spectacle must be present, though the 
dramatist obviously need not attend to all of these with equal insistence. 
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These elements would be important in the order given above, and the syn- 
thesis of the six elements will make up the effect of the whole, by which the 
comedy is judged. | HC. 


The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by B. A. P. Van Dam, M.D., vii + 380 
' pp. John Lane, London, 1924. 

Dr. Van Dam has produced a new and carefully made text of Hamlet. He 
has attempted to get as close as possible to the text as written by Shake- 
speare and has taken as basis the quarto of 1604, which was probably printed 
from Shakespeare’s autograph. The most important feature of the text, 
which is complete in apparatus, is an attempt to identify interpolations. 
They are due the author thinks to insertions to suit the acting; such as, 
‘‘Nay come, lets goe together,’’ spoken by Hamlet at the close of the fifth 
scene of the first act; to explanatory insertions; such as, ‘‘My Vncle’’ in 
the line, ‘‘O my propheticke soule! my Vnele!’’; smoothing insertions; 
such as, ‘‘me thinkes’’ in the line, ‘‘My father, me thinkes I see my fath- 
er’’; printer’s insertions (a few); tautophonical insertions, by which the 
author means cases where the printer has repeated the representation of a 
sound, as in, ‘‘To heare of it: they are heere about the Court’’; and a 
number of doubtful insertions the purpose of which is not apparent. ‘The 
author rejects all interpolations found only im the folio text. Interpolations 
are printed in bold-faced type. They are, the author argues, frequently 
redundant and always extra-metrical. He supports his argument by a care- 
ful study of prosody, and tim the closeness of his application of the blank 
verse line as made up of ten or eleven syllabes, he recalls Pope, though by 
virtue of the large variation in the pronunciation which obtained in Shake- 
speare’s English, he is always able to be exact and usually convincing. The 
author thus runs counter to a group of modern critics, among whom are Mr. 
M. A. Bayfield and Mr. T. 8. Omond, who question whether there are any ac- 
cepted canons in the versification of Shakespeare’s or Milton’s blank verse. 
To Dr. Van Dam the blank verse of Shakespeare was, within reasonable 
limits, genuinely and carefully regular. 

The author of this book believes that the quarto of 1603 was based on 
shorthand notes taken down in the theater and favors the unity of Q, and 
Q 2 Differences between the quartos may, he thinks, be accounted for as 
due to printers’ and reporters’ errors, or as due to curtailment of Q_ for 
the sake of performance. He thus feels free to insert in his text a number 
of passages which occur only in Q,; 28, for example, the King’s prayer in 
Q,» which he prefixes to the passage as given in Q, (III, iii, 36 ff.). Dr. 
Van Dam rejects the hypothesis put forward by Mr. J. Dover Wilson that 
Q, was made up by a dishonest actor from his own parts and what he could 
recollect of the parts of others, and sold to the printer. One does not see 
how the matter affects very greatly Dr. Van Dam’s theory as to the nature 
of Q,. He of course also rejects the older idea that Q, is an early version 
which Shakespeare later perfected, and with it all variations of that idea, 
such as those of Messrs. Prolsz, Hubbard, and Robertson, according to which 
we are to see in Q, not an imperfect and curtailed version of Q,, but an 
imperfect version of a play which differed in important particulars from Q.. 
With due allowance for Dr. Van Dam’s orderly fairness and intelligence, in 
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both of which qualities he is conspicuous, it must be said that certain differ- 
ences in arrangement of scenes and certain differences in conceptions of 
characters are not yet fully accounted for on any other hypothesis than that 
of conscious revision in Q.. H.C. 


The Influence of Robert Garnier on Elizabethan Drama, by Alexander Mac- 

Laren Witherspoon, vi + 197 pp. Yale University Press, 1924. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s attempt to reform English tragedy on classical lines 
was resumed, possibly as a labor of love, by his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke. The full result was twelve English tragedies, partly translations, and 
these, a small group well defined by critical theory and dramatic intention, 
are studied by Dr. Witherspoon in the book whose title is printed above. 
The Countess of Pembroke chose as her model the Senecan dramatist Robert 
Garnier, and, first of all, in a chapter on the life, character, and works of 
Garnier, the author shows how un-Senecan Garnier was, since Garnier lacks 
the Senecan atmosphere, rejects both suicide and revenge, and achieves, in- 
stead of the true Senecan quality, a Christian morality, refinement and 
elegance. It was these gentle feminine qualitics which caused the Countess 
of Pembroke to select his Marc Antome for translation and to encourage 
Thomas Kyd to translate his Cornélie. The author thinks, by the way, that 
Kyd’s work was more or less an intruded performance, done for the sake of 
patronage, and that he was not genuinely a member of the group. Certain- 
ly, Daniel’s Cleopatra, written in strict conformity with the Garnier type, was 
immediately due to the Countess of Pembroke’s influence, as was his Phslotas 
and Samuel Brandon’s Octavia. One is sorry that the author did not com 
sider at greater length Samuel Daniel’s later revision of the Cleopatra which 
has some interesting connections with Shakespeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
A later group of Seneca-Garnier tragedies is made up of Fulke Greville’s 
Alaham and Mustapha, Sir William Alexander’s Afonarchicke Tragedies, and 
Elizabeth Carew’s little known Tragedy of Martam. Dr. Witherspoon thinks 
the author of the last mentioned was the younger Elizabeth Carew, who be- 
came the wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley. Dr. Witherspoon’s book, like the 
dramatic endeavor which it treats, is well rounded and complete; but one 
feels, in view of the literary and social importance of those who took part 
in the movement and in view of the fact that these tragedies had some 
popularity as closet dramas, that they must have had literary influences as 
yet undiscovered. . H.C. 


The Artisan in English Lsterature, by Charles W. Camp, Ph.D. 170 pp. 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1924. 

The author of the above mentioned work devotes himself to the study of 
the artisan as a literary figure during the period, approximately, 1557 to 
1642. He feels that the subject has been neglected by students of literature. 
He finds that in the early period of Elizabeth’s reign there was a simple 
and hearty appreciation of the homely and stable qualities of the artisan, 
which later, as one would expect, gives way to eophistication and gocial 
satire. In making this kind of study of literary subject Dr. Camp is in 
some respects a pioneer, and his method of taking it up has brought about 
a good deal of necessary repetition. He considers the craftsman as a heroiv 
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figure, as he appears particularly in the novels of Deloney, the ballads, and 
the comedies of Heywood; as speculator and philanthropist, where we have 
more of Deloney, various comedies and prose tales and the Lord Mayor’s 
shows; the craftsman at his work, where we have a full treatment of The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday and other kindred comedies; and, finally, the social 
aspirations of the artisan, which shows the later way of making fun of up- 
start artisans and, particularly, their wives. One is so used to the consider- 
ation of literary men and works according to their mutual influences and the 
times and circumstances of their activity that in this book one is now and 
then lost in detail. The spirit, however, is unflagging and the point of view 
is consistent. H.C. 


Die Deutsche Romantik, by Georg Mehlis. 358 pp. Published in the series 

Bibliothek der Weltgesohichte. Rosl & Cie., Miinchen, 1922. 

This study by Professor Mehlis is one of the numerous works bearing 
testimony to the extraordinary and significant interest with which German 
scholars have since the war been turning toward the Romantic period. The 
book is divided into four parts: 1. Die romantische Bewegung (external 
history and characteristics of the movement); 2. Das romantische Kulturbe- 
wusstsein (attitude toward esthetics, science, history and civilization) ; 3. Die 
Philosophie der Romantik, with emphasis upon the idealism of Schelling and 
G®chleiermacher; 4. Die Dichtung der Romantik (its general nature and 
some of ita most typical productions). 

The work is characterized by unusual lucidity, but in its conventional 
treatment it makes no pretense of presenting anything new in fact or inter- 
pretation. It was written, apparently, neither for the novice (cf. the treat- 
ment of Karoline Schlegel, p. 56; and of Novalis, pp. 60-61) nor for the 
initiated, but for the general reader. As a whole we may call it a fairly 
successful attempt to give a 350-page working definition of German Roman- 
ticism. Praiseworthy are the appreciation of the Romantic spirit (pp. 34 
ff.), the esteem for the Kunstkrittk of Romanticism (pp. 97 ff.), the empha- 
sis of posterity’s debt to Romanticism (p. 101), the characterization of art, 
in contrast to formal logic, as the instrument of Romantic philosophy (p. 
146), and the happy phrase Naturalismus des Ideelen tm romantischen Zest- 
alter (p. 180). 

On the other hand, it seems that the author makes too much of the 
friendly relations between Classicists and Romanticists, neglecting their 
antagonism. Henrik Steffens is inaccurately called a Dane (p. 57) but cor- 
rectly a Norwegian (p. 229). Something should have been said about 
Dorothea Schlegel (pp. 58 ff.). Page 70 is unfair to the Second Period of 
Romanticism. Is not wissenschaftsfemdlich (p. 115) too strong a term to 
apply to the Romantic theory of universality? The concreteness of Roman- 
ticism appears overemphasized (p. 117 ff.). Perhaps overmuch stress is laid 
upon the lack of sentimentality in Romanticism and upon its interest in the 
future rather than the past (e.g., p. 131). The sections on Schelling and 
Schleiermacher are good but unduly long and without a clear, specific de- 
termination of the exact relation of these writers’ beliefs to Romanticism. 
The author’s very high estimate of Tieck as a lyric poet seems uncritical. 
The work as a whole is somewhat too eulogistic. Compared with other post- 
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war treatments of Romanticism, it is more broadminded than Stockmann, less 
doctrinaire and more conservative than Nadler, more comprehensive in defin- 
ition than Strich and less profound and pervasive than Stefansky. 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL. 
Indiana University 


Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rwas—A Critical Study, by E. Allison Peers. 

(Reprinted from Revue Htspantque, Vol. LVIII, 1923) 600 pp. 

The chapter on the life of Rivas presents little new material. The details 
of his active military and political career fare touched on with brevity, but 
the student of literature will find all he needs for his purpose. 

Professor Peers has examined the whole of Rivas’ early work in search 
of elements characteristic of the poet in his maturity. It is interesting to 
note that he finds Romantic tendencies as early as 1806. Subjectivity begins 
to appear about 1820, and becomes marked in El Desterrado (1824). By 
the close of this decade the neco-classic tendencies had nearly disappeared. 
The long pocms Paso Honroso and Florsnda are studied in detail as a 
preparation for the Moro Ezpéstto. Professor Peers takes a stand with 
Cafiete against other critics in giving Florinda an honorable place among the 
works of Rivas. The analysis of some five of the early plays is dictated 
more by their relation to Don Alvaro than by their positive merits. 

The longest chapter of the book is given over to the study of the Moro 
Expéstto. Professor Peers finds that in the main this poem follows the pre- 
cepts of French Romanticism. The question of sources is examined at length. 
Mariana, Matos Fragoso, and Septlveda are accepted as certain, while Hur- 
tado Velarde and Lope de Vega are held improbable. An interesting account 
is given of the influence of Ivanhoe and other works of Scott. The use of 
light and color, neglected by earlier critics, is studied in detail. To use the 
author’s words, ‘‘The picturesqueness of the Moro Expéstto reminds us once 
more that Rivas, in literature as in art, was pre-eminently a painter, and of 
its pictorial characteristics none is more striking than the use of light and 
color’’ (p. 304). 

The study of Don Alvaro treats of the nature and purpose of the play, 
its execution, sources, and characterization. Professor Peers defends Rivas 
against many of the unfavorable judgments passed by Azorin in his Rivas 
y Larra. In studying the influence of Byron, Professor Peers does not agree 
with former critics in finding traces of The Corsair and Don Juan in Don 
Alvaro. He accepts as undoubted Lara, and adds a new source in Manfred. 

A noteworthy point in the discussion of the later drama, is the defence of 
the neglected El Desengaiio de un Sueno, which Professor Peers considers 
second in merit only to Don Alvaro. 

Of the later works of Rivas, the prose sketches and the incidental verse 
are held to be of little merit, but in the Romances histértcos and the Ley- 
endas the critic finds his author at his best. 

Viewed as a whole, Professor Peers’ fbook is the most important critical 
work that has yet appeared in the field of Spanish Romanticism. His re- 
searches in the periodical] literature have given him an unsurpassed amount 
of material on which to draw. It is not to be expected that all of his 
critical opinions will be accepted as final, yet they display acuteness, inde- 
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pendence of judgment, conservatism, and a sympathy for the author which 
leans toward indulgence in overlooking the prosiness into which Rivas fre- 
quently fell. RaLPH E. HOUSE. 
University of Iowa 


Protestantismus und Literatur, by Herbert Schoffler. Neue Wege eur eng- 
lischen Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. viii + 240 pp. Tauch- 
nitz, Leipzig, 1922. 

Schoffler presents a study of the development of English literature be- 
tween 1550 and 1800. His aim is to uncover the professional and class 
stratum from which the Hterature of the period was born. His survey of 
the first one hundred and fifty years shows that between the Reformation 
and Enlightenment no English clergyman published a ‘‘weltlich schongeist- 
iges’’ book (belles lettres) im his own name while he was in office. The 
decorum clericale forbade it. Thus, Schdffler concludes, Milton gave up the 
plan of a church-career, not because of the general condition of the Church 
of England, as Masson argued, or on account of the subordinate position 
entailed, as Liljegren believed, but because of the decorum clericale. The 
ministry and belles lettres were mutually exclusive. 

The enlightenment changed the conception of the clergyman’s office. One 
could be a clergyman, write worldly books and give no offense. Schoffler 
discovers this professional substratum of the clerus in the new forces of the 
literature of the eightcenth century. He examines the clergy’s share in the 
new nature poetry, the revival of Spenser and Milton, the graveyard and 
night poetry, the new interest in the national past, folk-songs, Celtic poetry, 
and the new criticism. Also for Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Richardson’s 
novels Schéffler claims the clergy’s influence. They are direct descendants 
of the edifying tracts. The genetic historical predecessors of Robinson 
Crusoe are the autobiographies of struggling Puritans (Bunyan). It is im- 
portant to observe that this first ‘‘worldly’’ autobiography of a Christian 
appeared at a time when the old Calvinistic religion showed signs of break- 
ing up (Salter’s Hall). Schéffler points with the same emphasis to the 
other fact that Richardson’s first novel was written when the Enlightenment 
had the greatest influence upon the middle classes (about 1740). 

The shift of the literature stratum at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century did not involve a shift of the reading public. When the middle 
classes did not find the dogmatic literature and the edifying tracts any 
longer satisfactory, the new belles lettres, springing from the same subsoil, 
filled their want. No new reading public needed to be created. 

Schoffler has given his book the subtitle ‘‘ New ways to the English Liter- 
ature of the Eighteenth Century.’’ He does not think that his are the only 
ways. But even from his standpoint it seemed hardly necessary to prove at 
such great length that before the eighteenth century the writing of belles 
lettres was against the decorum clericale. The strict Calvinist knows no 
worlds between heaven and hell. Nor did everything which was new in the 
literature of the eightcenth century have its origin in the clergyman’s home. 
The very first members of the Royal Society showed an interest in the na- 
tional past. One might also ask how far Schoffler’s professional stratum 
accounts for the poet’s work. Does it explain James Thomson’s nature 
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poetry, when I say that he was the son of a country parson at Roxburgh? 
But Schéffler is well aware of this limitation of his study. Its merit, to 
have surveyed so successfully a section of English literature along lines laid 
down by Ernst Troeltsch, Max Weber and Levin Schiicking (GRM 1913) is 
in no way affected by it. BONNO TAPPER. 
University of Iowa 


Letters of James Boswell. Collected and Edited by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker. 2 vols. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 
‘“Yet what reason have you and I to arrogate to ourselves any superiority 

or peculiar excellence? Would it be allowed to us by others, upon a perusal 
of our correspondence,’’ Boswell once asked of his oldest friend. ‘‘I fear 
not,’’ he added. Yet that laconic answer to his own query does not settle 
the fate of the letters. With customary modesty, he admitted that there was 
something in him that interested ‘‘most people’’ at first sight in his favor. 
What that something was, the world can now know. Professor Tinker re- 
prints in these two volumes practically all the letters that have been read so 
long in garbled form and adds at least one hundred others hitherto unpub- 
lished. These letters, with the clear and scholarly notes appended to them, 
for the first time reveal Boswell as his friends actually knew him. A reader 
of Johnson will welcome the volumes heartily and thank the editor for his 
work, so ably and painstakingly done. 

Our first interest may lie in the scraps of conversation and the incidents, 
long familiar in the Biography, that turm up here and there. Again we 
visit Johnson in his untidy ‘‘garret up 4 pair of stairs’’ or hear the great 
man admonish the disciple to ply his book in youth. More interesting, how- 
ever, are the new lights that the letters throw on Boswell. One sees him 
“(the grent man ... at the late drawing room in a suit of imperial blue 
lined with rosecoloured silk, and ornamented with gold-wrought buttons.’’ 
But Boswell was not all naiveté. Vain as he was in eome affairs, he showed 
in others a knack at getting what he wanted and good judgment. The 
trouble was that his interests too often conflicted. He wished ‘‘to become 
steady and sensible’’ in conduct, but his love of pleasure could not be over- 
come; he knew that at Auchinleck both ends could be made to meet, but 
London was attractive. Above all else, he was a social being, and only in- 
cidentally a student, moral philosopher, or man of affairs. So through the 
letters we follow the busy, engaging fellow from his seventeenth to his 
fifty-fifth year. The tyranny of his czarish father, the hostility of his step- 
mother, the coquctry of his cousin and wife-to-be, and the alluring qual- 
ities of his friends and acquaintances—all are there. 

But after all, he lived his life with Johnson. ‘‘I think mysclf better 
when in his company than at any other time,’’ he remarked in early life. 
The conviction remained with him and explains fully how he was able, despite 
all the troubles, both within and bevond his own control, to carry to com- 
pletion the one great project of his life. ‘‘Mcthinks, if I had this Magnum 
Opus launched, the publick has no farther claim upon me; for I have prom- 
ised no more, and I may die in peace or retire into dull obscurity.’’ 

E. N. 8. THOMPSON. 

University of Iowa 
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CELTIC TRADITION AND THE VITA MERLINI 


By Joun J. Parry 
University of Iilinois 


Of all the early works connected with the development of the 
Arthurian story one of the most interesting is the Vita Merlins, 
a Latin poem which is preserved entire in but one manuscript 
(Cotton Vespasian E IV in the British Museum) and in a frag- 
mentary form in several others. There is now a rather general, 
although by no means unanimous, acceptance of the statement 
made in the manuscript that the poem is by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the date is usually fixed at about 1148, although some 
scholars contend that the ‘‘Robert Bishop of Lincoln’’ to whom 
the poem is dedicated is not Robert de Chesney, but Robert 
Grosseteste, and that therefore the poem cannot be earlier than 
1234; in that case Geoffrey of Monmouth who died about 1155 
cannot, of course, be the author. 

The poem is particularly interesting because Merlin as we see 
him here is utterly unlike the Merlin of the Historia Regum 
Britannae who is evidently a development of the Ambrosius of 
Nennius. So great is this difference that it has given rise to the 
belief that there were two different Merlins, although the Merlin 
of this poem specifically states that it was he who uttered the 
so-called ‘‘great prophecy’’ before Vortigern on the bank of the 
drained pool. One may naturally inquire where the author of 
.this poem got the material for an account of Merlin so little like 
the ones we are familiar with. Little has been done toward an- 
swering this question; certain of the digressions have been shown 
to come from Latin sources and probably others may be, but the 
main problem respecting the broad outline of the story as we find 
it here is still unanswered. Ward did something toward solving 
the problem when in 1893 he printed two fragments from a lost 
life of St. Kentigern containing the story of a certain Lailoken 
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which has certain resemblances to our Merlin story.!. But Pro- 
fessor Bruce in his recent book The Evolution of Arthurian Ro- 
mance? decides, after weighing all the evidence, that there is con- 
siderable doubt just how far this story does actually represent 
Celtic tradition; while admitting that certain parts of it have the 
appearance of a folk tale he seems inclined to believe that the 
greater part, of it is due to Geoffrey’s own invention. I shall 
attempt to show that there was a tale of this kind current among 
the Celts which might account not only for the few details men- 
tioned by Bruce but for the greater part of the main plot of the 
poem; this Geoffrey might have got from oral tradition or he 
might have met with it in written form. 

For the purpose of presenting comparisons between this poem 
and other versions of the same story I give a brief summary of 
it, omitting the numerous digressions.*® 


Merlinus, king of the South Welsh (Demetae), had lived for many years, 
‘ruling his people and prophesying to the chieftains. Then a war broke out 
between Guennolous, king of Scotland, on one side and Peredurus, king of 
‘the North Welsh (Venedoti), and Rodarchus, king of the Cumbrians, on the 
other. Merlinus joins in on the latter side and a great battle is fought, in 
which three brothers of Rodarchus (or of Merlinus himself as Lot explains 
it; the Latin has ‘‘tres ducis fratres’’), after performing deeds of great 
valor, are slain. Through gricf Merlinus goes mad and rushes off to the 
wood of Calidon where he lives upon roots and nuts, lamenting his changed 
fate and particularly the loss of the apple trees that he had formerly owned. 
His only companion is a wolf of the forest. His wife, Guendoloena, and his 
sister, Ganieda, who is the wife of Rodarchus, send messengers out to search 
for him. One finds him and at length persuades him to return to the court. 
Although he is there treated with all possible respect he wishes to return to 
the forest, but this he is not permitted to do. One day he notices the king 
take a leaf from the hair of the queen and break it in pieces, whereupon he 
bursts into laughter. He refuses to explain the cause of this laughter except 
upon promise of his freedom, and when he receives this he explains that the 
leaf caught in her hair as she was passing under a bush to meet her lover. 
In order to discredit Merlinus and so avert her husband’s suspicion, the 
queen brings in one of her pages three times, each time dressed differently, 
and three times she asks Merlinus to predict how the lad will die. The seer 
predicts a different kind of death for him each time, (beating to death with 
stones, hanging from a tree, drowning), and eventually the boy does actually 
die by the threefold death that had been foretold for him. Merlinus now 
returns to his home in the wood after having given his wife permission to 
marry again. One day he reads in the stars that she is planning to take 
advantage of this permission, so he comes to her mounted on a stag and 
driving before him a herd of others as a wedding gift. The bridegroom 
bursts into laughter at the sight, whereupon Merlinus tears the antlers from 
the head of the stag he is riding and hurls them at him and kills him. He 
now tries to escape but is stopped by a river and so is captured. He again 
obtains his freedom by explaining another mysterious laugh and this time 


~ 1 Lailoken (or Merlin Silvester)’’. Romania, XXII, 504 ff. 


2 Baltimore, 1923. 
8 Annales de Bretagne, XV, 326. 
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his sister, who seems to bear no ill will for the things he has said about her, 
‘resolves to go back to the woods with him. He permits her to build him a 
shelter from which he can observe the stars, while seventy scribes‘ take down 
his prophesies as he utters them. He predicts, among other things, the 
death of Rodarchus which comes to pass as he had foretold. Thelgesinus 
returns from Brittany where he had been studying with Gildas, and he and 
Merlinus hold a long conversation. In the course of this, word is brought to 
them that a new fountain has burst forth in the forest: Merlinus being 
thirsty goes to it and drinks, and is at once cured of his madness. The 

then ends with the inspiration of his sister Ganieda and a series of 
prophesies by her. 

This poem of Geoffrey’s is but one version of a story that may 
‘be found in one form or another, among the Scots, the Welsh, and 
the Irish. The absence of any early literature among the Cornish 
and Bretons (for the ballads which de la Villemarqué claimed to 
have collected among the peasants of Brittany’ are generally ad- 
mitted to be largely ‘‘literary’’) makes it useless for us to expect 
records of it in those countries, although it is not impossible that 
they may once have existed there also. 

In Scotland the story was told in connection with Lailoken, a 
simple-witted man at the court of Rhydderch, one of the petty 
princelings of the northern Britons. Throughout the Middle Ages 
Scottish vernacular literature was practically identical with Irish 
(which will be taken up later) but in certain Latin works pro- 
duced in this region we find traces of the story. It appears in 
its briefest form in the life of St. Kentigern written by Jocelyn 
of Furness, where we are told, ‘‘In the same year in which St. 
Kentigern was removed from earthly things and departed to the 
skies, the oft mentioned King Riderch stayed longer than usual 
in the village that is called Patrick. In his court lived a weak 
witted man named Laloecen, who received the necessities of food 
and clothing from the king’s munificence. ... After the death of 
St. Kentigern this man took to the most grievous lamentations 
and he would receive no consolation from anyone. When he was 
asked why he mourned so inconsolably he replied that his lord 
Riderch, and one of the nobles of the land, called Morthec, could 
not delay very long in this life after the death of the holy bishop, 
but would yield to fate in the same year. Since this saying of 
the fool had been spoken not foolishly but rather prophetically, 
~ 41 am unable to follow here the reasoning of Lot, Brugger, and Bruce who 
translate the first ‘‘tot’’ as ‘‘seventy’’ and the second as ‘‘140,’’ the sum of 


seventy doors and as many windows. 
5 Barzaz-Bretz, Chants Populawres de la Bretagne, 11 ed., Paris, 1913. 
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it was clearly confirmed by the deaths of the men named within 
the same year.’”® 

With this account belong the two fragments printed by Ward’ 
who believes them to be parts of the earlier life of St. Kentigern 
(of which we have only the beginning preserved) which Jocelyn 
took as the basis of his revision. The first fragment tells how St. 
Kentigern met in the desert a certain madman, naked and hairy, 
‘‘who was called Lailoken, whom some say to have been Merlin 
who was a sort of prophet for the Britons.’’ Kentigern asked him 
why he went about in this manner and Lailoken responded that 
he was a Christian condemned to lead this life because he was not 
worthy to dwell among men, having been the cause of the deaths 
of all those slain in the battle ‘‘which was in the field that is be- 
tween Lidel and Carnwannok, in which battle the heaven above 
me opened, and I heard like a great thunder a voice from heaven 
saying to me, ‘Lailochen, Lailochen, since you alone are guilty of 
the shedding of the blood of these slain men, you alone shall ex- 
piate the crime. You shall be handed over to the angels of Satan 
up to the day of your death and you shall live among the beasts 
of the wood.’ When I turned my glance toward the voice that 
I heard, I saw. a splendor so great that human nature could not 
endure it. For I saw innumerable troops in the air gleaming 
like flashing lightning, holding fiery lances and shining darts in 
their hands and shaking them cruelly at me. Driven out of my 
senses by this, an evil spirit seized me and drove me among the 
beasts of the wood as you see.’’ Kentigern felt sorry for this 
poor man reduced to eating grass and drinking water like the 
beasts, and he used very often to meet him at a certain place near 
Glasgow, where Lailoken made many prophesies to him but never 
the same one twice; these the saint caused to be committed to 
writing. One day Lailoken came raving mad and asked that he 
be given the sacrament as he was to die that day. To try him 
Kentigern sent a cleric to him three different times, each time to 
ask him by what death he (Lailoken) should die, and the latter 
prophesied for himself three different forms of death as Merlin 
in the Vita had foretold for the young page. Finally Kentigern 
comes to him and gives him the sacrament, after which Lailoken 


¢Alan Orr Anderson, Early Sources of Scottssh History, Edinburgh, 1922. 
I, 139. 


7H. L. D. Ward, ‘‘Lailoken or Merlin Silvester,’’ Romania, XXII, 514 ff. 
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repeats the forecast of his own death, adding that ‘‘the most 
famous of the kings of Britain, the most holy of bishops, and the 
most noble of lords’ should follow him within the year. Then 
he rushes off and is soon overtaken by some of the shepherds of 
Meldred; they beat him with clubs and stones and drive him over 
a cliff where he falls upon a sharp stake and lies with his head 
beneath the water so that he actually did die by the triple death 
he had predicted.® 

The second fragment in the same manuscript (Cotton Titus A 
XIX) tells that Lailoken was one day captured by King Meldred 
who desired to hear some novelty from him. He remained silent 
for three days, but at length, on seeing the king take a leaf from 
the queen’s robe and tear it to pieces he burst into a loud laugh, 
the cause of which he refused to explain until he was promised 
his freedom. He first gives directions about his burial, for in a 
few days he shall die the threefold death (the details are not 
specified), and then he explains the cause of his laughter as does 
Merlin in the Vita but more at length. The queen tries to con- 
vince her husband that the prophet is unworthy of belief, since to 
die by such a threefold death is impossible, and failing in this she 
makes plans to have Lailoken put to death. Some time afterward 
he did die just as he had predicted, and was buried as he had 
directed. 

I do not know of any place in Welsh literature where we find 
such a story as this in its entirety, but there are passing references 
to it in a series of poems traditionally ascribed to Merlin himself 
but containing so many references to later events that they must 
be partially, if not entirely, of a later period. The three of these 
that contain most to interest us here are the ‘‘Dialogue between 
Myrddin and Taliesin’’ and ‘‘The Apple-trees (Avallanau)’’ 
which are found in the manuscript known as the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and the ‘‘Dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd 
his sister’’ (called also ‘‘Cyvoesi’’) which comes from the Red 
Book of Hergest.'® Certain other poems" confirm the statements 


8 These are undoubtedly Rhydderch, Kentigern himself, and Morthec, as in 
Jocelyn’s account. 


® This was printed in a much mutilated form in Bower’s revision of John 
of Fordun’s Scottichronicon. See Ward, loc. cit. 


10 The standard texts of these poems are those in the diplomatic reprints 
of J. Gwenogvryn Evans, The Black Book of Carmarthen, and The Poetry 
of the Red Book of Hergest. The text with a translation (by D. Silvan 
Evans) is given by W. F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales, ‘‘ Myrd- 
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that we find here but add little to them and they are open to 
considerable suspicion in regard to the date of composition so I 
have not used them. According to the three poems Merlin (or 
Myrddin) was of noble rank!? and a brave warrior! who had 
formerly lived delightfully’* but now since Gwenddoleu (who in 
these poems is his patron) has been defeated by Rhydderch in the 
battle of Ardderyd* he lives in sorrow and misery and no princes 
honor him.'® Heaven has brought a heavy affliction upon him.?7 
His reason has fled with ghosts of the mountain’® and therefore 
he is able to prophesy.?* Among the things that he foretells is 
the death of Rhydderch.2? Gwendydd who is his sister*? and 
apparently the wife of Rhydderch as well,?? hates him for having 
caused the death of the son and daughter of Rhydderch.** Later 
however she seems to have forgiven him, for in the dialogue with 
him she addresses him affectionately as ‘‘llallogan’’ and “‘llal- 
lawe,’’** terms which Silvan Evans®* and W. O. Pughe”® render 
‘“‘twin brother’’ although Ward,?’ Price,?® and Phillimore*® con- 


din and Taliesin’’ text ii, 3, trans. i, 368; ‘‘Avallanau’’ text ii, 18, trans. 
i, 370; ‘‘Cyvoesi,’’ text ii, 218, trans. i, 462. Both text and translation are 
given by Thomas Stephens, The Literature of the Kymry (2nd ed.), M. & 
T., p. 78; Av. (a longer interpolated version from the Red Book), p. 212; 
and Cyv., p. 212. My references are to the stanzas of Skene’s English text. 


11 These are ‘‘A Fugitive Poem of Myrddin in his Grave’’ from the Red 
ce i, 478) and ‘‘The Listenings’’ from the Black Book (Skene 
i, : 

12‘“In the battle of Ardderyd golden was my torques,’’ Av. v. 

18 Cyv. ix. 

14 Av, vil. 

15 Cyv. v & xii. 

16 Av. v. 

17 Cyv. xiv. 

18 Cyv. xx, xxi. 

19 Cyv. ili, xviii, Av. i. 

20 Cyv. viii. 

21 Cyv. cxxxi. 

22 The son of Gwendydd mentioned in Av. vi is apparently the same person 
as the son of Rhydderch mentioned in Av. v. 

23 Av. v. 

24 Skene, ii, 218, 219. 

25 In his translation of this poem in Skene. 

26.4 Nattonal Dictionary of the Welsh Language. 

27 Loc. ctt. 

28 The Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas Price, Carnhuanawe. Llan- 
dovery, 1854, i, 143. 

29In notes to J. E. Lloyd’s ‘‘ Welsh Place Names,’? Cymmrodor, XI, 47. 
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sider that it is a proper name—the Lailoken of the Kentigern 
story—which because of its similarity to an old Welsh word mean- 
ing ‘‘twin’’ may have given rise to the legend that Merlin was the 
brother of Gwendydd. Ward even raises the question whether 
the meaning ‘‘twin’’ goes further back than Pughe’s dictionary. 
Merlin in the dialogue with Taliesin speaks of the prodigies of 
valor performed by the seven sons of Eliffer*® (from other Welsh 
sources we know that one of them was named Peredur) in the 
battle of Ardderyd, and of the great slaughter that occurred there. 
Among those slain on the side of Gwenddoleu were ‘‘Three men 
of note whose esteem was great with Elgan.’’*? Since that battle 
fifty years have elapsed*? and Merlin is still wandering in the 
wood of Celyddon. In his solitude he cherishes the memory of his 
apple trees beneath whose branches he used to take food to please 
a fair maid.** He has been there so long that it is useless for 
gloom and sprights to lead him astray.*? 

When we pass from these Welsh fragments to Irish legend we 
find none of the names that we found in Britain, but we do find 
stories that furnish a close parallel to those that we have been 
considering. These stories center around Suibhne Geilt and the 
battle of Magh Rath and are told in the fullest form in the ro- 
mance called ‘‘The Frenzy of Suibhne (Buile Suibhne).’’* 


This Suibhne was @ poet and king of the Irish territory of Dal Araidhe 
who before the battle of Magh Rath had offended St. Ronan by killing one 
of his servants and by thwarting all his attempts to make peace between the 
two armies. For this he was cursed by Roman, ‘‘and when both battle- 
hosts had met, the vast army on both sides roared in the manner of a herd 
of stags so that they raised on high three mighty shouts. Now, when 
Suibhne heard these great cries together with their sounds and reverber- 
ations in the clouds of Heaven and in the vault of the firmament, he looked 
up, whereupon turbulence, and darkness, and fury, and giddiness, and frenzy, 
and flight, unsteadiness, restlessness, and unquiet filled him, likewise disgust 
with every place in which he used to be and desire for every place which he 
had mot reached. His fingers were palsied, his feet trembled, his heart beat 
quick, his senses were overcome, his sight was distorted, his weapons fell 
naked from his hands, so that through Ronan’s curse he went, like any bird 
of the air, in madness and imbecility.’’85 He finally reached Glen Bolcan 


30M. & T. vii, viii, ix. 

31M. & T. iv. 

82 Av. vii. 

33 Av. iv. 

34 Buile Sutbhne, being the Adventures of Suibhne Geilt, edited by J. G. 
O’Keeffe, London, 1913. 


35 Butle Sutbhne, p. 15. With this should be compared the passage in the 
chapter on Irish Marvels in the Norse Speculum Regale (L. M. Larson’s 
translation, Chap. XI): ‘‘There is still another matter, that about men who 
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‘‘where the madmen were accustomed to go when their year of madness was 
complete’’, and there he remained, living on water and watercress and 
lamenting his lost power. In his songs he mentions the apple trees in Glen 
Bolcan, and also the wolves among which he lives when winter comes. After 
he has been there for seven years he is found by a relative named Loing- 
seachan who finally persuades him to return home. There he discovers that 
Eorann his wife is now living with Guaire the new king, and although she 
tells him that she would prefer to dwell in the wilderness with him, he as- 
sures her that it is more proper for her to bestow her affections on the other 
man. Upon the return of the army, Suibhne flees away again but the nobles 
of the country send Loingseachan after him. He finally finds Suibhne hiding 
in a tree, tells him of the sorrows of his family and so works upon his feel- 
ings that he falls to the ground; he then puts manacles upon him and leads 
him back to court. There Suibhne’s reason returns after a time, and his 
bonds are removed, but the indiscretion of a mill-hag who incites him to 
talk of his past life drives him mad again and he rushes away. During this 
fit of madness he sings, among other things, of the herd of stags that he 
possesses, and in this song the following stanzas occur: 


Though many are my stags 

from glen to glen, 

not often is a ploughman’s hand 
closing round their horns. 


2 * * * + * 


Thou stag that comest lowing 
to me across the glen, 

pleasant is the place for seats 
on the top of thy antler-points.8¢ 


Suibhne next goes over into Britain where in a great wood he meets an- 
other madman, Ealladhan, and after a short poetical dialogue they decide to 
spend the year together; at the end of that time they separate, each one 
telling the other as they separate the manner in which he himself is to die. 
Suibhne’s reason now begins to come back to him, but Saint Ronan who is 
by no means yet appeased, learns of it and curses him again; as a result he 
was waylaid one night as he was crossing Sliabh Fuaid by a number of 
ghastly apparitions and driven to even madder flight than before. Eventually 
he comes to the place where St. Moling is, and the saint commands him, no 
matter how much he may wander during the day, to return every mght so 
that Moling may write his history.37 Things go on thus for about a year 


are called ‘gelts’ which must seem wonderful. Men appear to become gelts 
in this way: when hostile forces meet and are drawn up in two lines and 
both set up a terrifying battle-cry, it happens that. timid and youthful men 
who have never becn in the host before are sometimes seized with such fear 
and terror that they lose their wits and run away from the rest into the 
forest, where they seek food like beasts and shun the meeting of men like 
wild animals. It is also told that if these people live in the woods for 
twenty winters in this way, feathers will grow upon their bodies as on 
birds: these serve to protect them from frost and cold, but they have no 
large feathers to use in flight as birds have. But so great is their fleetness 
said to be that it is impossible for other men or even for greyhounds to 
come near them; for these men can dash up into a tree almost as swiftly as 
apes or squirrels.’’ 
36 Butle Sutbhne, pp. 79, 81. 


87The Irish life of Moling, Rev. Celt. XXVII, 303, says merely, ‘‘A mad- 
man and @ fox lived with him.’’ Two Latin lives that I have seen (Acta 
SS. June 23, and Plummer’s Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, ii, 202) tell, in 
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until finally one day Suibhne is slain by one of Moling’s herdsmen, receiv- 
ing the sacrament from the saint just before he dies. 

The resemblances of these three stories to the Vita Merlint and 
to each other are too great to be due merely to chance; there 
must be an indebtedness one way or the other. If it could be 
definitely shown that any one of them is definitely earlier than 
the Vita it should be quite clear that the claim usually made that 
Geoffrey invented most of the plot of the poem would have to be 
abandoned, and the most we can give him credit for is a working 
over of old material. But in not one of the cases can this priority 
be proved beyond a doubt. Each of the versions is, in its present 
form, definitely later than the Vita, yet in every case there is 
considerable evidence that the version we have is based upon an 
earlier one that clearly is earlier than Geoffrey’s poem.** Jocelyn’s 
Life of Kentigern was written for Jocelyn, Bishop of Glasgow, 
and must therefore be dated between 1175 and 1199.%° Yet Joce- 
lyn tells us that he was simply attempting to write a better ac- 
eount than the one then in use in the church, and that he had 
found as an additional source for it a certain ‘‘Codiculum... 
stilo Scottico dictatum,’’*° which has been variously interpreted 
as meaning that it was written in Gaelic, or in Latin with Scotch 
idioms. Of the two fragments printed by Ward, the first he con- 
siders part of the earlier life of Kentigern, now incomplete, and 
the second as a supplement to this life. This early life was written 
for Herbert, Bishop of Glasgow, and is therefore to be dated be- 
tween 1147 and 1164.41 According to the author he gathered his 
materials ‘‘from the materials found in a pamphlet of his [Ken- 
tigern’s] virtues, and from the spoken words communicated to 
me by the faithful.’’*! This pamphlet may be the same one men- 
tioned by Jocelyn, and Ward believes that he detects in the asso- 
much the same way, how a certain madman of noble birth was brought to 
the saint and cured by him. 


88 Another close parallel could be drawn from one of the Breton ballads 
printed by de la Villemarqué in Barzaz-Bretz (llth ed., p. 73), if it could 
be accepted as authentic. He gives it again in La Legende Celttque et la 
Poeste des Clostres, p. 207. According to the ballad, St. Kado was going 
through a profound forest in Scotland when he met a wild man who revealed 
himself as Merlin the prophet and bard, who had once been loved and re- 
spected by all. Now all call him ‘‘ Merlin the Mad,’’ and no longer ask him 
to foretell the future. Kado exhorts him to return to God, and when Merlin 
declares his belief in Him, the saint gives him absolution. 

89 Anderson, I, lxxv. 

40 Ward, loo. cit. 


41 Anderson, I, lxxiv. 
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nances of the Latin fragment printed by him traces of the Gaelic 
in which the story was originally told. But although the exist- 
ence of such a Celtic book in existence before Geoffrey wrote his 
poem is by no means improbable, it seems impossible to prove it; 
no such book has ever been found, and the fragments in their 
present state date from the fifteenth century.*° 

The case with regard to the Irish version is very similar. The 
manuscripts of the ‘‘Buile Suibhne’’ are all later than 1600, and 
on linguistic grounds the editor is not inclined to date the tale 
back of 1200. Yet the same story, although not with all the de- 
tails, is contained in the ‘‘Battle of Magh Rath (Cath Muighe 
Rath)’’ which O’Donovan, who edited the story, thinks is earlier, 
although perhaps not very much earlier, than 1200. Furthermore 
the connection of Suibhne’s madness with the battle of Magh 
Rath seems to be clearly made in the following passage from the 
‘‘Book of Aicill’’ which O’Keeffe thinks dates as of the tenth 
century at the very latest. ‘‘Three were the triumphs of that 
battle [Magh Rath]; the defeat of Congal Claen in his falsehood 
by Domhnall in his truth, and Suibhne Geilt having become mad, 
and Cennfaeladh’s brain of forgetfulness having been taken from 
his head. And Suibhne Geilt having become mad is not a reason 
why the battle was a triumph, but it is because of the stories and 
poems he left after him in Ireland.’’*? O’Keeffe cites also several 
poems of undoubted antiquity which are attributed to Suibhne 
and some of them bear rather close resemblance to parts of the 
Buile Sutbhne. Moreover there are associated with these a num- 
ber of others attributed to Moling and in one of these he refers 
to Suibhne ‘‘the Albanach.’’# 

With the Welsh poems the problem of the date is a much more 
difficult one. The oldest manuscript in which any of them are 
contained is the ‘‘Black Book of Carmarthen,’’ which was written 
about the end of the twelfth century. Of the three poems we 
have used this contains two; ‘‘The Dialogue between Myrddin and 
Taliesin,’’ and ‘‘The Apple Trees.’’ The Red Book of Hergest, the 
poetical part which was written about the end of the fourteenth 
century, contains the ‘‘Dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd 
his sister (Cyvoesi)’’ and a version of the ‘‘Apple Trees’’ which 
"42 Buile Suibhne, xvi. 

43 Buile Susbhne, xviii, xxxi. 
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contains many stanzas not in the Black Book copy.** There are 
also copies of the ‘‘ Apple Trees’’ and the ‘‘Cyvoesi’’ in Peniarth 
MS. 3, part II, which was written about 1300;*° these have not 
been printed. So far as the evidence of the manuscripts goes there 
is no proof that any of these poems is as old as Geoffrey. 

Attempts have indeed been made“ to prove that they are actual- 
ly by Merlin to whom tradition assigns them, and it may be 
possible that the original versions of the poems do go back to the 
sixth or seventh century. For our purpose it is sufficient, how- 
ever, if we can show that the parts of the poems containing the 
references to Merlin are definitely older than Geoffrey; on the 
basis of internal evidence this seems probable although not ab- 
solutely certain. All three of the poems contain references to the 
sixth century battle of Ardderyd and the persons concerned in it, 
and there is some weight, certainly to the argument of Sharon 
Turner*” that the accounts of these half-forgotten battles and 
warriors are hardly subjects that would be likely to appeal to a 
later forger. The dialogue of Myrddin and Taliesin might well, 
so far as the subject matter goes, be an early composition although 
Professor John Morris Jones*® considers that the combination of 
‘‘heavy’’ and ‘“‘light’’ rhymes shows that it is late. On the other 
hand Skene*® is convinced that the reference to Nevtur, the old 
name for Dumbarton, which was ‘‘not applied to it, or indeed 
known after the eighth century,’’ marks the great antiquity of 
this poem. Paul Barbier, too, says that there can be no doubt of 
the antiquity of this poem.®° 

The dialogue between Myrddin and Gwendydd cannot be, in the 
form in which we now have it, earlier than the latter part of the 
eleventh century. Stephens* sets the date of composition at about 

44 John Morris Jones, Cymmrodor, XXVIII, 6, 8; J. Gwenogvryn Evans, 


Report on Mamnusoripts in the Welsh Language; W. F. Skene, The Four 
Anctent Books of Wales, I, 3, II, 423. 

45 Evans, Report. 

46 Arthur de la Borderie, Les Véritables Prophéties de Merlin; Sharon 
Turner, A Vindtcation of the Genutineness of the Anotent British Poems, 
London, 1803. 

, ia Vundication of the Genumeness of the Anotent British Poems, pp. 

51 ff. 

484 Welsh Grammar Historical and Comparatwe, Oxford, 1913, p. 73. 

49 Op. oit., I, 222. 

80 The Age of Owain Gwynedd, London, 1908, p. 62. 

51 Literature of the Kymry, p. 203. 
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1077 when Rhys ap Tewdwr was prepared to come back from 
Brittany to Wales whence he had been driven. Skene*®? thinks 
that some stanzas were added to the poem as late as the twelfth 
century, but he distinguishes two parts of it that he thinks belong 
to earlier periods. Merlin’s prophecy gives a definite list of kings 
coming down to Howel Dda who died about 950, and after that 
an apparently imaginary list of a number of others. Stephens 
believes that he has identified most of those in the second list, but 
his conjectures are by no means convincing and he has to admit 
that the kings of this second list are not given in the proper order 
as are those of the first. Even should he be correct in assuming 
that these stanzas refer to real kings, still there is a distinct 
change in the style after the stanzas on Howel Dda, a change that 
I think will be quite apparent to anyone who takes the trouble to 
read over the whole poem. Skene therefore seems quite justified 
in saying that one version of this poem was written about 950 and 
that the other stanzas are a late addition. 

But he goes a step further and argues very convincingly that 
there was a still earlier version consisting of stanzas 1 to 26 and 
102 to the end. This carries down the line to Cadwaladr only and 
was written, Skene thinks, during his lifetime or before the end 
of the seventh century. John Morris Jones says that these stanzas 
‘‘may be old and in any case probably form the type after which 
the others, which belong to the large class of spurious prophecies, 
were modelled,’’** and Stephens, although not definitely admitting 
their antiquity, does say that they evidently contain all that 
tradition has preserved respecting Merlin. It is from the group 
of stanzas assigned by Skene to the earliest period that I have 
drawn all the references to Merlin that I have taken from the 
Cyvoesi. 

That a poem of Merlin’s should be thus interpolated is a very 
good example of what Giraldus Cambrensis tells us only a few 
years after the time of Geoffrey, ‘‘The fame only of this Merlin, 
surnamed Caledonius or Silvester, has been hitherto very dis- 
tinguished. The memory of his prophecies had been retained 
among the British bards, whom they call poets, verbally by many 
—in writing by a very few, ... But because as in other works, 
so in these, the invidious art of the bards adulterating nature has 

52 Op. ott., I, 239. 

53 ‘*Taliesin,’’ p. 7. 
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added to the true prophecies many of their own; therefore having 
thrown out and reprobated all that breathed the air of modern 
composition, led by the love of truth alone, the rude and plain 
simplicity of the ancient style attracted my mind.’’** Moreover 
this is exactly what has happened to the poem of ‘‘The Apple 
Trees.’ The Black Book version of the twelfth century has ten 
stanzas; the Red Book text about two hundred years later has 
twenty-two. Stephens, although he thought that the simplicity of 
style and the superiority of diction pointed to an early date, felt 
obliged to reject them because of the number of references to 
later events.°> But he used the text of the Red Book and most 
of his arguments are drawn from the stanzas not in the earlier 
version. Skene,®* using the Black Book text, believed the poem to 
be old, and de la Borderie,®°’ who had rejected practically all of 
the Cyvoesi as a twelfth century composition, believed that this 
poem was as old as Merlin himself, i.e., of the sixth century. 

I admit that nothing in my discussion of these poems has proved 
that they, or any specific part of them, was written before the 
time of Geoffrey, but certainly the facts presented should weaken 
the position of those who insist that no work of literature can be 
more than a few years older than the manuscript in which it is 
found, a position taken by most critics of Welsh literature. 

Even though we are not able to prove beyond a doubt that any 
one of the Celtic versions of the story is earlier than Geoffrey’s 
poem, still we must admit his indebtedness to the tradition, unless 
we are prepared to contend that each of the other versions is based 
on the Vita Merlint. Not only does such a theory assume for the 
poem a popularity in other countries that it never had in its own 
—for only one complete manuscript of it is known—but it as- 
sumes also that immediately after its composition it was taken up 
by three different branches of the Celtic race, each one of which 
changed the names and circumstances to make it seem that the 
story was part of its own history. Such a theory seems highly 
improbable, and moreover it fails to explain how it is that the 
cause of Lailoken’s madness is almost exactly the one given for 


54 Expugnatio Hibernica, edited by James F. Dimock (Rolls Series), Lon- 
don, 1867, pp. 402-3. 


55 Op. ott., 212. 
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57 Les véritables prophéties de Merlin, p. 62. 
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Suibhne’s—and for Merlin’s as well if we can accept the state- 
ment of Giraldus®® as representing Welsh tradition—while the 
account given of Merlin in the Vita is different and by no means 
so satisfactory. Likewise the relations of Lailoken to Kentigern 
and Suibhne to Moling are somewhat similar, while there is noth- 
ing like it in the Vita, although the introduction of Rhydderch 
seems to call for a mention of the saint whom he encouraged and 
protected, and Geoffrey’s line, 
Tractabat sanctum justo moderamine clerum 

seems a clear reference to Kentigern, although it does not name 
him. Between the Welsh and the Irish stories, too, we find corres- 
pondences in points that do not exist in the Vita, as for instance 
the sprites of the wood of Celidon that haunted Myrddin, and the 
sprites of the mountain that haunted Suibhne. 

As opposed to the difficulties involved in the assumption that 
Geoffrey originated this plot, the opposite theory, that he borrowed 
it from Celtic tradition, offers very few. This theory assumes that 
tha Celts had a story which told how a man, because of some 
erime he had committed in stirring up strife between two armies, 
was driven mad, during the course of the battle, by a terrible 
sight that he saw in the heavens, and spent the remainder of his 
life in the woods with the beasts; shortly before his death he 
came under the care of a saint who took down an account of his 
adventures and prophecies. Which branch of the Celtic race 
originally possessed this story it seems impossible to determine 
(for there is no need to assume that it goes back to the days be- 
fore the Aryan migrations) but we find it best preserved among 
the Irish whose early records are the most abundant. Communica- 
tion between Scotland, Ireland, and Wales was so easy and fre- 
quent that it would be a simple matter for the story to pass from 
one country to another. In each country it was localized on 
familiar ground and fitted with familiar names, a thing likely 
enough to happen in the course of several centuries of oral tradi- 
tion, but most unlikely to happen within fifty years after the 
publication of Geoffrey’s poem. In the course of time each nation- 
ality added details of its own; this probably accounts for the in- 
cidents of Lailoken’s prediction of the triple death, and of the 
~ 88 Celidonius dictus est, a Celidonia silva in qua prophetizavit, et Silvester, 
quia cum inter acies bellicas constitutus monstrum horribile nimis in aera 


suspiciendo prospiceret, dementire coepit, et ad silvam transfugiendo silvestrem 
usque ad obitum vitam perduxit. Jtin. Kamb., ITI, viii. 
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mysterious laugh which seem to have formed no part of the origin- 
al story. The parallels between those incidents in this story and 
in Geoffrey’s poem are so striking that they have caused critics 
to overlook the other parts of the Lailoken story which are the 
really significant ones. Geoffrey’s poem seems later to have re- 
acted on some of the other versions, so that we have the reference 
to Merlin added in the fragment about Lailoken, and we even 
find in the later manuscripts of the Annales Cambriae the words, 
‘‘inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu filium Keidiau, in quo bello 
Guendoleu cecidit; Merlinus insanus effectus est,’’ which are not 
in the earliest manuscript. 

It is not necessary for us to assume that Geoffrey used any 
one of the particular stories that we have been considering, but 
they point clearly to the existence of a Celtic tradition that must 
have been accessible to him in some form. This original plot he 
has almost buried beneath the mass of foreign materials that he 
has heaped upon it, so that there has been a tendency to deny 
that it has any Celtic element whatever in it. A study of this 
poem tends to confirm the statement made by W. Lewis Jones”? 
on the basis of a study of the Historia, but not aecepted by other 
critics, that Geoffrey had a ‘‘surprisingly intimate acquaintance’’ 
with Welsh tradition; it shows us also the truth of Ifor Wil- 
liams’s®° statement that if we wish to understand this Welsh 
literature we must avail ourselves of the help the Irish stories give. 


"89 ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth,’’ Quarterly Review, CCV, 68. 


60 ‘‘Lexicographical Notes,’’ Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies— 
Unwerstty of Wales, I, iii, 233. 


OSWALD THE REEVE 


By H. Y. Morretr 
University of Missouri 


Several studies of the backgrounds of characters in Chaucer’s 
Prologue have done much to make clear to the modern reader 
something of the meaning of these delineations to the poet’s con- 
temporaries.! Investigation of these backgrounds is extremely 
fruitful in information about fourteenth century history and 
economics. It establishes beyond doubt the fact that Chaucer’s 
life brought him accurate knowledge of many of the practical 
affairs of his day. Whether the Knight and the Merchant are real 
people or not (and it seems not unlikely that they are), the 
characterizations and allusions are authentic enough; the poet 
knew people of this sort thoroughly. As his relations with the 
court made him acquainted with knights, and as his position as 
Comptroller of the Customs made him familiar with merchants 
and their affairs, so, as I shall try to show as well as I can in 
limited space, familiarity with rural economy brought him the 
accurate knowledge which appears in his characterization of the 
Reeve. The references to the relations of the Reeve to his lord, 
on the one hand, and to ‘‘bailiff, herde, and other hyne’’ on the 
other are not superficial or conventional satire; they represent 
intimate knowledge of the manor such as no mere city-dweller 
could possess. Every allusion to the details of rural life is elo- 
quent of the reality. 

There are many documents which throw light upon the descrip- 
tion of the Reeve by recreating for us the manorial economy of 
the later middle ages. While these abundant materials have been 
fruitfully investigated by students of economic history, they have 
received little attention from the literary historian. Much useful 
information about manorial administration in the late feudal period 
is found in a group of four remarkable documents belonging to 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, which cover their sub- 

1 Manly, ‘‘A Knight Ther Was,’’ Transactions of the American Philolog- 
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ject in the most complete detail. These have been made accessible 
through the invaluable work of Elizabeth Lamond, who has print- 
ed all of them, with translations and a mass of useful interpreta- 
tive material. In regard to the distinctive character of these 
documents the editor writes: 


They contain practical hints set forth by practical men to assist others in 
the management of their affairs; they deal simply with matters of ordinary 
experience. Nor do the authors attempt to follow and apply the principles 
of any classical authority. It is a genuine attempt to put on record the 
unwritten wisdom of the time. Hemce they represent a fresh and genuine 
literary effort of certain Englishmen who wrote about agriculture in a 
thoroughly English spirit. Fragments of English speech crop up here and 
there, and give a sufficient flavor of our soil, but the whole dialect is the 
Anglicized Norman French, of which few prose specimens survive outside 
the Statute Book. .. .2 

The first of these instructional documents is the Reules St. 
Robert, written by the famous Robert Grosseteste as a sort of 
guide-book to assist the Countess of Lincoln in the management 
of her estates and her household. While of an exceedingly prac- 
tical nature, it was prepared for the use of a particular sort of 
person, one who controlled many estates, and who could not pos- 
sibly exercise personal oversight of small details. Accordingly, 
it treats of agricultural matters in a rather broad way, from the 
standpoint of the great lord. It deals with affairs which treatises 
more intimately connected with the actual work of the manor do 
not touch; besides matters of production and consumption, busi- 
ness and accounts, and profits and expenses, it gives maxims and 
instructions for the management of a noble household. 

A second document of this group is the anonymous Seneschau- 
cite, which is a step closer to the details of rural employment than 
the Reules. In it are fully set forth the functions of the various 
officers through whom the lord administered his estates: the senes- 
chal or steward, the auditor, the bailiff, the praepositus or reeve, 
etc. While somewhat formal and wordy in style, it is full of 
particularized information that is of the greatest value to the 
student of agrarian history. — 

Another anonymous treatise called The Husbandry has a slight- 
ly different bearing. It treats primarily the accounts connected 
with the estate, explaining at length the manner in which they 
should be prepared and overseen, and furnishing estimates by 
means of which the lord can check and judge the accounts pre- 


2 Lamond, Elizabeth, Walter of Henley (London, 1890), Introduction, XIX. 
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sented by his officials. It is based on the generally-accepted the- 
ory that each manor should be so administered as to be virtually 
self-sustaining, while at the same time it should produce a surplus 
of supplies and money for the use of the lord. 

The fourth and by far the most important of these documents 
is the Husbandry of Walter of Henley, an individual who knew 
a great deal about the management of estates from more than one 
point of view,® and who was able to couch his shrewd and prac- 
tical knowledge in effective language. His work consists of ad- 
vice purporting to be given by an old man to his grandson con- 
cerning the prudent management of business affairs in general, 
and of agriculture and stock-raising in particular. He explains 
how men become rich by attending to details or become poor by 
neglecting them, and gives information calculated to enable a 
proprietor to keep from being cheated by those who work for him. 
Naturally so practical a work became immensely popular; it was 
copied and adapted many times, and translated into English and 
into Latin in the latter part of the fourteenth century.‘ The 
number of surviving manuscripts shows that it must have been 
widely circulated and read,” until it was finally superseded by the 
treatises of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert in 1525. Even in these we 
find a revamping, without acknowledgment, of much of the earlier 
material. 

Documents of another class, which are enlightening when studied 
in connection with the works mentioned above, consist of the 
records of manors: compoti or rolls of account, extents, surveys, 
customals, and court-rolls. All these survive in great numbers, 
frequently being preserved in almost complete series from the 
thirteenth century.* The wealth of information contained in these 
sources has been exploited and interpreted in numerous valuable 
studies, some of them general in scope and others dealing intimate- 

3 According to one account he was a ‘‘chevalier,’’ who later became a 


Franciscan Friar. Cunningham, W., The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce (3rd ed., 1896), p. 238. Nothing further is known about him. 

4Lamond, op. ot., XIX-XXI; Cunningham, pp. 238-239. 

5Cunningham, Walter of Henlcy, Transactions af the Royal Historica! 
Soctety IX (1895), pp. 238 et seq. 

6A list of court-rolls deposited im the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace, and the Bodleian Library is printed by N. J. 
Hone in The Manor and Manorial Records (N.Y., 1906), Appendix I. As 
an example of the remarkable documentary usefulness of these instruments, 


seo Jessopp, A., The Comtng of the Friars (London, 1903), Chapters IV 
and V, The Black Death in East Anglia. 
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ly with the history of individual manors. Notable among the 
general works are A History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, and Six Centuries of Work and Wages, both by Professor 
J. E. T. Rogers. One of the most useful works of the second class 
is a very complete and scholarly investigation by Frances G. 
Davenport, The Development of a Norfolk Manor. 

The lord of the manor in the later feudal period was a person- 
age whose circumstances varied from those of the small country 
gentleman, holding a single estate and living there, to the great 
lord who possessed scores of manors, scattered all over England, 
and who was constantly moving about from one to another with 
an establishment as vast as the court of a petty monarch. While 
lords of the first class could give personal oversight to the affairs 
of the demesne, and even of the land parceled out among custom- 
ary tenants, the great magnates of necessity delegated the care of 
their manors to bailiffs, who were responsible to stewards, the lat- 
ter being officials of no small importance in the arrangement.’ 
These great nobles, as is apparent from the household books still 
extant, were constantly traveling from one estate to another, 
stripping each in turn of accumulated stores of food,® and con- 
verting any surplus into money for the purchase of wines, cloth- 
ing, and luxuries of import.’ Grosseteste advises the Countess of 
Lincoln how to arrange her itinerary on a prudent basis: 

Every year, at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of all your corn, 
then arrange your sojourn for the whole of that year, and for how many 
weeks in each place, according to the seasons of the year, and the advantages 
of the country in flesh and in fish, and do not in any wise burden by debt 
or long residence the places where you sojourn, but 80 arrange your sojourn 
that the place at your departure shall not remain in debt, but something 
may remain on the manor, whereby the manor can raise money from increase 
of stock, and especially of cows and sheep, until your stock acquits your 
wines, robes, wax, and all your wardrobe, and that will be in a short time 
if you hold and act after this treatise.10 

The writer of Seneschaucie presents a picture of the ideal lord 
in his business affairs and his relation to those under him: 


The lord ought to command and ordain that the accounts be heard every 


7See Chaucer’s reference—in connection with the Maunciple—of the men 
That were of lawe expert and curious; 


Worthy to been stiwardes of rent and lond 
To any lord that is in Engelond. 

8 Davenport, pp. 33-36. 

® Reules St. Robert, p. 28. 

10 Tbtd., p. 145. 
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year ... on all manors, for so can he quickly know everything, and under- 
stand the profit and loss.11 And he ought to command and ordain that no 
bailiff have his food in the manors except at a fixed price in money... . 
The lord ought to inquire ... about his seneschal and his doings, and the 
improvements he has made simce his coming; and in the same way he ought 
to inquire about profits and losses from the bailiff and provost, and how 
much he will have to seek from both. He ought to ask for his auditors and 
rolls of account, and he ought to see who has done well and who not, and 
who has made profit and who not, but loss. ... The lord ought to co 
the auditors on the manors to hear the plaints and wrongs of everybody who 
complains of the seneschal, or provost, or hayward, or any other... , and 
that full justice be done to franks and villeins, customary tenants, and other 
plaintiffs, such as by right inquest can be had; and that the auditors do 
right at their peril.12 

The primary business of the manor was the profitable manage- 
ment of the demesne. Any payments which tenants might make 
to the lord for the use of the land they occupied was distinctly 
secondary in importance to the labor which they were obliged to 
contribute to demesne cultivation. At least, this was true until 
late in the fourteenth century, when—partly because of labor 
troubles and partly because commerce had greatly increased the 
supply of money in the country—large portions of demesne lands 
were let for money rents, while labor dues tended more and more 
to be commuted for money payments. Every manor of any size 
maintained a considerable body of officials and servants who, 
while some of them might hold small plots of ground for them- 
selves, were primarily the staff of the demesne, and devoted their 
efforts to carrying on or supervising some of its numerous activ- 
ities. Theoretically, the functions and gradations of these per- 
sons appear to be clearly marked and differentiated. The accounts 
of them and their duties which have come down to us might lead 
to the belief that all manors were supposed to have a complete 
staff, made up of all the classes enumerated. Clearly this was not 
the fact. In a sense the term manor itself was a generalization of 
Norman lawyers; the reality was far less simple. than the theory, 
and communistic and feudal tendencies in their blending produced 
conditions of great variety. And it was so with the officials and 
their functions. While the steward of a great lord was often a 
person of some consequence, controlling numerous manors, there 
were single manors on which the bailiff combined the function of 
a steward with his own. Theoretically the reeve was below the 
bailiff, a representative of the customary tenants, who elected him 


11 Cf. Reules St. Robert, p. 131. 
12 Seneschaucte, pp. 105-107. 
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and were responsible for his doings. It is true that historically 
the folcgerefa was usually a villain, elected by the tenants, and 
that the office itself was one of the marks of servile status, so far 
from being sought for that men subject to the duty were com- 
pelled to serve in their turns.** But in the period we are con- 
sidering the reeve and bailiff are sometimes the same person, and 
the titles are often used interchangeably.*> Chaucer’s Reeve is 
certainly an important official, holding the position of steward 
over one or more manors, with authority over bailiffs, and re- 
sponsible directly to the lord as his accounts were checked by the 
auditors.!° 

In Chaucer’s remarks about the Maunciple is contained a hint 
- of the qualifications of the steward or seneschal of a great lord. 
He must be a man of legal training, for a large part of the stew- 
ard’s business was legal business. As the lord’s representative he 
conducted the courts of the manor, and must constantly adjust 
matters important to the interests of his master and of the people 
as well.1” In addition, he must be a shrewd business man, able to 
maintain his lord’s interests against the private interests of people 
who, if we are to credit the abundant testimony of the time, were 
eager to overreach him in dozens of ways if they could by any 
sleight do so. He must always reckon with that fair grace of God 
whereby 


. a8 lewed mannes wit shall pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lerned men. 


And the seneschal himself did not go unchecked, for after him 


18 Vinogradoff, Paul, The Growth of the Manor (London, 1905), pp. 218- 
320; Walter of Henley, p. 11; Seneschaucte, pp. 97-98. 

14 Ashley, W. J., Introduction to English Economic History and Theory 
(Ed. 3, N.Y., 1894), Vol. I, pp. 12, 52. 

15 The New English Dictionary gives the following definitions of the word 
reeve, among others: ‘‘Hist. an O. E. official of high rank, having a local 
jurisdiction under the kang. . .. A bailiff, steward, or overseer; a minor 
officer appointed by a landowner to superintend his estates, tenants, or 
workmen.’’ See also Wright, Thomas, and Wiilcker, R.P., Anglo Saron and 
Old English Vocabularves (2nd Edition, London, 1884), Vol. I, 309,33; 
604,35; 630, 4; 683,34. 

16In the Ayenbst of Inwit (Early English Text Society), p. 37, occurs a 
reference, apparently in the order of rank, to ‘‘ontrewe reven, provos, and 
bedeles and servons’’ who eteal and withold the rents of their lords. Evi- 
dently ‘‘reven’’ means the officials generally called bailiffs. 

17 Something of the complexity and variety of court-leet and court-baron 
proceedings may be seen by a glance at John Wilkinson’s Treatise .. . Concern- 
ing the Office and Authorities of Coroners and Sheriffs, together with an 
Easte and Plaine Method for the Keeping of a Court Leet, Court Baron 
and Hundred Court. ... (London, 1651). Sce also Hone, pp. 131-202. 
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came the painstaking auditors from season to season, examining 
with minute care the records of every item of manor business 
down to the last pound of wool and the last hide of a colt or a 
ealf.?® 


Seneschaucte explains how the seneschal should play his part in 
the elaborate scheme of superintendence. 


He ought two or three times a year to make his rounds and visit the 
manors of his stewardship, and... imquire about the rents, services, customs, 
hidden or withdrawn, and about franchises of courts, lands, woods, meadows, 
pastures, watermills, and other things which belong to the manor and are 
done away with without warrant, by whom and how; and if he be able let 
him amend these things ... and if he be not, let him show it to the lord. 

. The seneschal ought . .. to inquire how the bailiff bears himself . 

what care he takes, what improvements he makes, and what increase ‘and 
profit there is in the manor in his office. ... And also of the provost, and 
hayward, and keeper of cattle, and all other ‘offices, how each bears himself 
toward him, and thereby he can be more sure who makes profit and who 
harm. Also he ought to provide that there be no waste or destruction in 
any manor or overcharge of anything. ... He ought to remove all those 
who are not necessary for the lord, all the servants who do nothing, and all 
overcharge in the dairy, and other profitless and unreasonable offices. . . 

If the lord be in want of money to pay debts due, or to make a purchase 


at a particular term, the seneschal ought before the term... to look to 
the manors from which he can have money at the greatest advantage and 
smallest loss, for if he ‘will not provide he will often lose. ... And the 


seneschal ought not to be chief accountant for the things of his office, for 
he ought on the account of each manor to answer for his doings and com- 
mands and improvements, and for fines and amerciaments of the courts 
where he has held pleas, as another, because no man can or ought to be 
judge or justice of his own doings.19 

From year to year bailiffs and reeves, assisted by clerks, com- 
piled the compoitz of the individual manors. These contain details 
of all income from rents, farms, sales, and court-fees down to the 
fraction of a penny. They also show each item of expense: pur- 
chases, necessary repairs of buildings or implements, wages, and 
all outlays incident to plowing, sowing, and the care of stock. 
Where money is concerned, these accounts follow rather closely 
the form of the accounts which had long been rendered by sheriffs 
to the Exchequer at the terms of Easter and Michaelmas.”” The 
account opened with a statement of any balance or arrears re- 
maining from preceding terms; the bailiff, reeve, or other respons- 
ible official was held fully accountable for any losses, whether of 
property or of money, which might reasonably have been avoided. 

18 Davenport, pp. 22-23. 

19 Seneschaucte, pp. 85-89. 

20 Cunningham, pp. 156-161. 
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Davenport thus describes the work of the auditors who periodically 
surveyed the accounts of Forncett Manor, Norfolk: 


As the steward acted as a check upon the bailiff and other officers, so did 
the accountants upon the officers of the manor, including the steward him- 
self. Before threshing time they sometimes came to the manor to examine 
into the condition of the estate, and to estimate the quantity of grain.?1 
But their most important visit was made after Michaelmas, when the subor- 
dinate officers rendered account of what they had purchased, or spent, or re- 
ceived, either of produce or of money, and the clerks drew up the final ac- 
count. ‘Views of account’ were also taken at other times of the year, 
especially in the spring. Among the auditors were John Bigod, brother of 
the Earl, and the Abbot of Tintern. One of their chief duties was to colicct 
the money that was due; for it was not considered wise to leave the lord’s 
money in the hands of the bailiff or reeve.22 

This account, derived from an exhaustive investigation of the 
records of such business at Forncett, agrees entirely with the 
theory of supervision stated by Walter of Henley, who had been 
a bailiff himself, and who consequently knew both sides of the 
business. He advises an inspection of account once a year, in 
addition to the final accounting at the end of the year, explaining 
that the chief use of the former is to raise money. 

If there be any, let it be raised and taken from the hands of the servants. 
For often it happens that servants and provosts . .. make merchandise with 
their lord’s money to their own profit... . And if arrears appear in the 
final account let them be speedily raised, and if they name certain persons 
who owe arrears, take the names, for it often happens that servants and 
provosts are debtors themselves, and make others debtors whom they can 
and ought not, and thus do they conceal their disloyalty.23 

The instructional documents insist that the auditors must be 
faithful and prudent men, not only familiar with bookkeeping, 
but also well informed about such matters as rents, expenses, 
grain, and stock, especially as these relate to the services and cus- 
toms of the particular estates with which they have to do. When 
the bailiff and the reeve together render their account, the audit- 
ors must not permit the superior official to shift responsibility to 
his subordinate unfairly. Methods of measuring threshed grain 
are prescribed, so that the loss of small quantities may be pre- 
vented. There is an almost wearisome repetition of the injunction 
of careful inquest and inspection of beasts that have been killed 
or have died, with the fixing of responsibility or fault. Such de- 
tails show that the visits of the auditors were occasions of moment, 
and give a notion of what is implied in the statement 


21Cf. Walter of Henley, pp. 17-19. 
22 Davenport, p. 23. 
23 Walter of Henley, pp. 35-35. 
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Wel coude he kepe a gerner and a bynne; 
Ther was noon auditor coude on him wynne. 
Ther coude no man bringe him in arrerage. 

The bailiff acted as prosecutor in the manor courts. His chief 
duty, however, was to act as business administrator of the whole 
estate, directing the elaborate operation of its farming, stock- 
raising, and manufacture. The extent of his responsibility 1s 
understood when we consider that it was the aim of the owner of 
an estate to make it as nearly self-sufficient as possible. Even in 
the late fourteenth century money was scarce; even after the pro- 
cess of commutation had developed to a considerable extent, it was 
necessary so to utilize the resources of an estate that little neces- 
sity would exist for buying commodities outside. Communication 
between parts of the country was exceedingly difficult; roads were 
miserable; the business of the country was chiefly transacted at 
annual fairs; the amount of money in circulation was always very 
small. Generally the lord of a manor had little produce to sell. 
Most of it was consumed on the manor or carted to another manor 
where the lord and his retinue were temporarily in residence.”* 
If there was a surplus, it was good business to store it and sell 
when the market was good. But there was always the necessity 
of looking ahead to the possibility of a bad harvest or better 
prices.”® 

Under such a system a considerable amount of manufacture 
must be earried on in the manor, and smiths, carpenters, coopers, 
harness-makers, and other workmen were constantly at work 
fabricating needed articles and repairing others. Often the con- 
struction and repair of buildings required the services of masons, 
thatchers, daubers, tilers, plasterers, and other artisans; while it 
was to the interest of the proprietor to employ his own servants 
in as much of this labor as possible, as money grew more plentiful 
it became more common to hire workmen from outside. The 
bailiff was the director of all this activity, supervising the work- 
men, paying their wages, and frequently making provision— . 
under very definite regulations—for their subsistence as well.?° 

It is obvious, too, that some commodities must be purchased. As 


24 Davenport, pp. 33-36. 

25 Reules St. Robert, p. 129. 

26In Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prtocs, is a mass of information 
about the employing of artisans on estates. 
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meat was an essential in the diet of all classes, one prime necessity 
was salt. Fish was used in large quantities, and it usually had to 
be bought. Among the luxuries required by the lord were pepper, 
spices, and wines. The bailiff made these purchases, visiting the 
fairs for the purpose, and making the best bargains he could. 
Then the working equipment of the manor was amazingly ex- 
tensive, as is shown by the records which Rogers has made avail- 
able. At Forncett in the early years of the fourteenth century 
items of expense included 

the purchase of iron, steel, salt, grease, tallow and sundry manufactured 
articles. These last included plow- shares, wheelbarrows, wheels for plows and 
wheelbarrows, forks, spades, hoes or mattocks, axes, clouts, strakes, axle- 
irons, ... nails of various kinds, hinges, boards, laths, saddles, saddle- -bags, 
leather collars, traces, halters, curry-combe (strigils), cord, sacks (probably 
fur measuring grain), canvas for windmill sails and for sacks, cloth for 
winnowing, small cloths used in straining milk and making cheese, hair-cloths 
for the malt-house27, pots and pans of earthenware and of brass, buckets, 
vats, small vessels for the dairy, stamps for butter or cheese, sieves, hurdles 


for harvest carts, hurdles for sheep, a key for the grange, and a bolt for 
the hay-house.28 


Yet this is but a faint suggestion of the elaborate equipment which 
a reeve must see to. An Anglo-Saxon document dating probably 
from the early part of the eleventh century, when conditions were 
certainly much simpler and more primitive than they were in 
Chaucer’s time, recites an enormous list of the articles which an 
agricultural community could not do without.?® Millstones were 
expensive, and when they wore out, new ones often had to be 
transported long distances, with infinite trouble; this was another 
of the reeve’s responsibilities.°° Other common materials of pur- 
chase were wax for candles and parchment and ink for account- 
keeping and similar uses. 

There are good grounds for the belief that the custom of keep- 
ing detailed written accounts of manorial business became general 
in the reign of Henry III, when the industrial and commercial 
activity of the preceding century had brought about an expansion 
in trade and an increase in settlement which made agriculture 
financially profitable. Direct motives are seen in the economic 

27 Used for drying the malt after it had been allowed to germinate. Op. 
ctt.. Vol. I, p. 572. 

28 Davenport, p. 44. 

29 The Gesceadwisan Gerefan, printed in Anglo-Saxon, with modern English 


translation by Skeat, in the appendix to Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce (srd_ ed.) 


30 Hone, pp. 220-223. 
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changes which caused a substitution of money payments for labor 
and payments in kind. What had formerly been little more than 
a record of services had to be developed into the extremely de- 
tailed and accurate system of bookkeeping which is so character- 
istic of fourteenth-century business. Elaborate machinery was de- 
vised for fixing responsibility in the most petty affairs, the com- 
mon assumption being that the servant is certain to cheat his 
master if he can contrive to do so, and so must be checked closely 
and held to strict accountability for all property and all sums of 
money with which he has to do.*?. The bookkeeping on the manor 
was done by the bailiff, assisted by itinerant clerks, who were paid 
for each piece of work. Very soon after these accounts began to 
be kept, we find that the additional opportunities for dishonest 
dealings brought forth legislation for the punishment of dishonest 
reeves.°?, The instructional documents abound in warnings against 
trusting servants to make sales without supervision. Walter of 
Henley advises the lord to ‘‘buy and sell in season through the 
inspection of a true man or two who can witness the business, for 
often it happens that those who render account increase the pur- 
chases and diminish the sales. And if you must sell by weight, 
be careful there, for there is great deceit... .’’5> In Seneschaucte 
it is said concerning sales of produce: 

Let nothing on the manors that ought to be sold be taken by the people, 
but let it be sent to fairs and markets at several places, and be inspected 
and bargained for, and whoever gives the most shall have it. . . . No 
seneechal or bailiff or servant, or provost, or bedel, or hayward shall take 
for money, or through any sale, anything from the manors of which he is 
keeper; for they ought not .. . to take for price what they themselves 
should make profitable and sell.3 
Chaucer says of his Reeve (whose functions were those of bailiff 
and steward) that he could ‘‘purchase’’®> better than his lord, and 
that he was shrewd enough to store himself richly at the expense 
of the latter.*¢ 


31 Ashley, Vol. I, pp. 32-33. 

82 Provisions of Winchester, 1259; Statute of Marlborough, 1267; Jbid., 
p. 33. 

83 Walter of Henley, p. 33. 

34 Seneschaucte, p. 93. 

$5 This word, whether used as noun or verb, seems at this time always to 
bear a significance of tricky or dishonest gaining, like ‘‘bargain’’ and 
‘“ chevisaunce.’’ 

36 The convention that servants would be dishonest if they could did not 
originate with the increase of cash transactions and account-keeping. In the 
Institutes of Edward the Confessor we read: ‘‘It is right that reeves 
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As we have seen, in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
the distinctions between bailiff and reeve had practically dis- 
appeared on many manors, if, indeed, they had ever existed to any 
such degree as treatises on administration indicate. Reasons for 
the obliteration of such distinctions are found in a variety of 
economic causes, such as the gradual disappearance of villainage, 
the increasing commutation of rent payments in kind and in serv- 
ices, the growing practice of farming out portions of the demesne, 
and the general breaking down of the entire manorial system. The 
fashion in which these changes affected the bailiff and the reeve 
is illustrated by the state of these offices at Forncett before 1307 
and again in 1376. At the earlier date the manor had a bailiff, 
a paid official, receiving annually 52 shillings and a robe worth 20 
shillings. Later he received more money. He had a dwelling, 
also, which was kept in repair by the lord; he received stabling 
and the allowance of a peck of oats daily for his horse.** There 
were also some inferior officers, some of them being appointed by 
the lord and others elected by the tenants. Among these were the 
reeve or provost (praeposttus), beadles or messors, a cart-reeve, a 
reap-reeve, and collectors of rents. The reeves and messors seem 
to have been appointed by the lord; their position was arduous 
and responsible.** Apparently they were villains, or at any rate 
bond sokemen; they seem to have served during the lord’s pleas- 
ure, and were relieved from autumn-works and averagia.*® 

The same manor in 1376-78 shows a considerable degree of 
change and decay in the staff. 

There was no resident bailiff, at least in the old sense of the term, now 
exercising the functions of his office on the manor. Most of the duties 
formerly discharged by the bailiff had no longer to be performed; those 
that still remained seem to have devolved chiefly upon an officer named 
William Gunnyld, a sort of itinerant bailiff, and perhaps to some extent 


upon, the reeve, who ‘is sometimes called the bailiff of the manor. ... It 
appears that the distinction earlier made between the bailiff and the reeve 


zealously provide and rightfully gain for their lords: But now it has been 
altogether too much the case, since Edgar ended, so as God willed it, that 
there are more robbers than righteous; and it is a grievous thing, that 
those are robbers who should be guardians of Christian people.’’ Thorpe, 
Ancovent Laws and Institutes of England (Public Record Office, 1840), p. 
430. 

87 Davenport, pp. 24-25. 


88 Ibid., pp. 25-26, ‘‘. . . hard might be their lot if they failed to produce 
evidence in the shape of talliae, brevia, or btllae sufficient to convince the 
auditors of the correctness of their returns.’’ 


89 Vinogradoff, p. 191; Hales, W.H., The Domesday of St. Pauls (Camden 
Society, 1858), XXXVI; Seneschauote, p. 101. 
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was now obecured. . .. Gunnyld made contracts for the erectiom of new 
buildings, bought, in 1377, sheep to stock the demesne .. . and, in short, in- 
troduced the innovations and bore the heavier responsibilities. . . . His 
supervision apparently extended over others of the countess’ manors. He 
did not live in the manor; occasional brief visits are noted.49 Matters call- 
ing for less exercise of discretion . . . seem to have been entrusted to the 
reeve, who accounted for the expenses involved therein, as well as the re- 
ceipts from most of the principal sources of income. Though the number 
of demesne officers resident on the manor had dimimished, the itinerant offi- 
cers—the steward and the auditors—-secm to have visited the manor with 
about the same frequency as before.‘! 

Apparently this ‘‘itinerant bailiff’? of a fourteenth-century Nor- 
folk manor was much the same sort of person as Oswald, with the 
possible difference that the latter may have been in the employ of 
a lord who held only two or three manors, and who consequently 
had no need of a steward over his reeve—since in the rather full 
list of persons with whom the reeve is said to come in contact in 
his work there is no mention of a steward. 

There were abundant opportunities for officials to get into 
trouble in their business affairs, especially if by exceeding their 
authority or making an error in judgment they fell into arrears. 
A Forneett account-roll of 1800 tells us that Roger of the Hill 
‘‘sought allowance’’ of the large sum of £7. 7s.7d., which had been 
charged against him by an auditor in 1294 on the ground that he 
had, without a writ, sold grain of that value.*? Roger’s defense 
is that the bailiff and he had been commanded by the steward to 
sell this grain in order to provide money for certain expenses of 
the lord, then residing at Bungay. On the same roll Simon Her- 
berd, who had held the office of reeve in 1296, also sought allow- 
ance of £31.6s.8d., representing the value of grain sold to one 
Reginald of Shottisham, who refused payment on the ground that 
he had already discharged the debt by services rendered to the 
lord. This claim was allowed, but not until 1303.* Other similar 
cases appear; the inference is that it was easy for a reeve or other 
officer to be brought ‘‘in arrearage,’’ but difficult for him to get 
clearance. 

The inflexible system applied to accounts and labor was likewise 
applied to the care of produce after it had been raised. Grain 
Was as precious as cash, and almost as easily lost in the absence 


40It seems clear that Chaucer’s Reeve did not live in the demesne, but 
had permanent tenure of a dwelling of his own. 


41 Davenport, p. 50. 
42 Ibid., p. 109. 
43 Op. ctt., p. 25. Cf. Seneschaucie, p. 101. 
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of alert watchfulness. The amount of seed was checked by stand- 
ard computations of the quantity to the acre required on each sort 
of soil. While the wheat or barley was growing, responsible per- 
sons must care for the hedges and prevent damage from trespass.“ 
When the grain was reaped and carted to the manor, it was 
measured by established systems, and then the grange was locked 
until threshing time. The opening of the grange, the threshing 
and winnowing, the measuring of threshed grain into the garner, 
the issue of quantities of wheat, barley, or oats to servants, the 
feeding of stock, the sale of surplus, the disposal of seed for an- 
other year—all these processes demanded and received the same 
close supervision. Somebody was held responsible for leakage at 
any point; it is apparent that no manor could have been operated 
profitably in any other way. 

Though hay and grain were sometimes stored in the upper rooms 
of houses and churches, or even in the manor hall itself,*® granges 
were generally provided. These must be kept in good repair and 
well guarded. Grosseteste explains methods of measuring grain 
and tallying the supply on hand with the normal expectation of 
the return from certain given quantities of seed. Then he con- 
tinues : 

Command your seneschal that your granges everywhere be entirely closed 
after August, that no servant may open them without special command or 
letter from you or him before threshing time come. And then let there be 
sent a faithful man, or servant which the provost shall take from that place, 
and another true man from the township, and all the time let them be 
present at the opening of the granges, and at the close, at threshing, at 
Winnowing, at the delivery, at the survey by tally. And take care that no 
servant or bailiff receive the money of the returns, but only the provost and 
another who shall have wherewith to anewer.4¢ 

In threshing and winnowing there was danger of loss and waste 
because of careless work and because of theft. What it meant to 
‘‘kepe a gerner and a bynne’’ is suggested by such instructions 
as these: 

The provost ought to see that the corn is well and cleanly threshed, so 
that nothing is left im the straw to grow in thatches, nor in mamure to 
sprout. The husks, and the trampled corn, and the refuse of the winnowing, 


may be put together and threshed, and then wimmowed, and then put with 
the other. And... take care that no thresher or winnower shall take corn 


44 Seneschaucte, p. 195. 


45 Addy, 8.0., Church and Manor: a study in English economic history 
(London, 1913), Chapter ITI. 


46 Reules St. Robert, p. 127. 
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dovearry. it away tx his: bosomt; pr as: panic, ‘or boots, or’ pockets) :an. sacks <oF 
sacklets hidden near the 


Make ‘your provost and barn- a fill the measures, so that for every 
eight bushels [a quarter, the most common measure employed] a cantle shall 
be left for the waste which takes place at the putting im and taking from 
the joarn. . .. When the provost has rendered account for the return of the 
grange, then cause the bushel which he measured with to be proved... . 
Now some of these provosts will only render account for eight in the seam 
[quarter], whether the bushel be large or small, and if the bushel be large 
there is great deceit.4 

The auditors ought in their account to the bailiff to . . . [see to it] that 
the bushels and half-bushels and the . . . rest that were wont to be hidden 
and forgotten, and are to the advantage of the provost if not tallied, be all 
tallied and well accounted for with the other.«9 

Space is lacking for more than a brief and inadequate discussion 
of what must have been in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote: 

His lordes ang his neet, his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hooly in this reves governing. 
Qn every manor, besides the oxen, cart-horses, and stotts or avers 
used in the farm work, there was much other stock. Dairying was 
important in the rural economy of the time, for besides the use- 
fulness of milk, butter, and cheese on the manor, butter and 
cheese were products which could be readily transported, and for 
which there was always a ready market. Like wheat, cheese was 
almost as good as money. And a third commodity which had 
acquired the same value was wool.°° Where the waste furnished 
woodland pasture, swine could be maintained with little outlay for 
food and shelter, and sometimes they were kept in very consider- 
able numbers. Poultry was produced to a surprising extent; 
manorial records indicate that large numbers of fowls were sold 
or supplied to the proprietors, while eggs were a considerable 
souree of profit.51 Of course sheep were at this time the most 
important stock of all. 

The care and feeding of work animals was the duty of plow- 
men, ox-herds, and carters, but the bailiff had to watch these ser- 
vants, and make sure that while beasts were not overdriven or 
abused, each team always did a full day’s work. In discussing the 
proper feeding of oxen Walter of Henley advises: ‘‘Give it to 


47 Seneschaucie, pp. 93, 99. 
48 Walter of Henley, pp. 17-19. 
49 Seneschaucte, p. 109. 


50 It will be remembered that the Pardoner spoke of money, wool, cheese, 
and wheat as if all alike were legal tender to him. 


51 Davenport, p. 36. 
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them before someone, because it often happens that the oxherds 
steal the provender.’’*? The responsibility of every servant who 
eared for animals was absolute, and he must make good any loss 
or accident due to his negligence. No holidays were allowed in 
such a scheme of responsibility, involving official and caretaker 
alike, as is illustrated by this remark concerning the duty of the 
provost : 

He ought to see that the keepers of all kinds of beasts do not go to fairs, 
or markets, or wrestling matches, or taverns, by which the beasts aforesaid 
may go astray without guard, or do harm to lord or another, but they 
must ask leave, and put keepers in their places that no harm may happen; 
and if harm or loss do come, let the amend be taken from the keepers and 
the damage be made good.53 
Carters, oxherds, cowherds, and shepherds were required to sleep 
at night in the sheds or folds with their charges. 

In no other connection were the responsibilities of demesne of- 
ficials more exacting than in regard to the care of sheep, for sheep 
were the chief source of money income on most manors at this 
time. Continual inspections were necessary to protect and im- 
prove the flock and to make certain that the most was made of 
wool, skins, and flesh.** 

In the case of Oswald, it appears that Chaucer knew life. It is 
equally obvious that he described a thoroughly capable overseer 
when he said, 

Ther was bailiff, ne herde, ne other hyne, 


That he ne knew his sleighte and his covyne; 
They were adrad of him, as of the deeth. 


52 Walter of Henley, p. 235. 
58 Sonesohaucie, p. 101. 
54 Walter of Henley, pp. 20-31; 33; 115; Seneschaucte, p. 97. 


DISCOURS A CLITON! 


By COLBERT SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 


This ‘‘manifeste (du) parti des irreguliers’’? was published 
anonymously in 1637 while the ‘‘Quarrel of the Cid’’ was at its 
height. However, its connection with the Cid quarrel is only in- 
cidental. In the preamble the author alleges that he has been 
asked by a friend, whom he designates as Cliton, to eommunicate 
his opinion on the Observations of Scudery. After protesting his 
complete impartiality, he concludes :* 

Mon dessein est bien de m’y arrester pour te satisfaire: Toutesfois je ne 
m’oblige pas de respondre ponctuellement & 1l’Observateur: car il me 
souvient d’avoir escrit quelque chose de cette matiere, il y a cinq ou six ans, 


principalement de la Disposition du Poéme Dramatique, et de la pretendue 
Regle de vingt-quatre heures. 


It seems clear that the author saw in the Cid discussion the psy- 
chological moment for launching his Tratcté which, for one reason 
or another, he had left unpublished among his papers up to that 
time. He reveals also that he wrote verses ‘‘sometimes’’ and that 
he ‘‘esteemed’’ those who cultivated the art. He declares that, at 
the time of his publication, he knew Corneille only by name, that 
he had seen the Cid once from the pit and once from the gallery. 
In the course of the Tratcté, he betrays a certain animosity 
against the troupes of actors which is suggestive of disappointed 
poetic ambitions. 

This Traicté, or Discours & Cliton, has been attributed to sev- 
eral persons. Les Fréres Parfaict,‘ Sainte-Beuve,5 Lombard® made 
1 The complete title as given by Gasté in his edition of the documents of 
La Querelle du Cid, Paris, 1898, reads: Discours & Cliton sur les Observa- 
tions du Cid. Avec un Traicté de la Disposition du Poéme Dramatique, et 


de la pretendue Regle de vingt-quatre Heures. 

2 Arnaud, Les Théories dramatiques au XVIIe Stécle, Paris, 1888. 

8 Gasté, Op. cit., pp. 247 f. 

4 Histoire du Thédtre Francois, Paris, 1745, V, 257. 

5 Tableaw historique et oritiquc de la poésie francaise et du thédtre fran- 
cats au XVIe stécle, Paris 1828, :p. 257. 

6 Etude sur Al. Hardy, Zettsohrift fiir Romanische Sprache, I, 179. 
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Claveret responsible; Niceron’ laid it to Mairet, Chardon,® though 
without much conviction, suggested the Comte de Belin. Finally 
Lisle® attributed it to Durval and Arnaud’® accepted this attribu- 
tion and added a few considerations in its support. Rigal™? sees 
no justification for supposing that the Traicté was written by 
Claveret, Mairet, or the Comte de Belin, and he is very skeptical 
as to the claims of Durval. Gasté, in his edition of the documents 
of La Querelle du Crd, (p. 29 f.) reviews the discussion, cites 
Rigal with whom he seems to concur and abstains from emitting 
any conclusion. Rigal in an appendix-note to the Thédétre francats 
avant la Pérwode classique (p. 339 f.) takes up the question again 
and admits that the objections which he had urged in his former 
discussion seem to him less convincing than when he was publish- 
ing them in his study of Hardy. He gives certain reasons which 
are admittedly not convincing and which could in fact be applied 
to others than Durval. And there at present the matter rests. 
The chief argument in favor of Durval is based upon a passage 
of the preface to his Agartte, published also in 1637. Arnaud cites 
this passage in a fashion very favorable to his thesis. He repre- 
sents Durval as saying: J’ai traité séparément la tragédie, la 
tragi-comédie, la pastorale, et la comédie, les unes dans la pré- 
tendue régle des vingt-quatre heures, comme poémes simples, et les 
autres, hors de la méme régle, comme poémes composés.’2 The 
passage thus mutilated seems in effect to have reference to a 
travté on this subject. It is the second half of a sentence in which 
Durval promises his readers that, if conditions are favorable, he 
will publish a volume containing quatre piéces de théatre, chacune 
desquelles tenant sa partie, te fera voir comme, alors que je me 
suis diverti 4 cette belle science, j’ai séparément traité, ete.2* The 
statement taken in its entirety merely means that of the four 
piéces de théatre which Durval proposes to publish, one is a 
tragedy, one a tragi-comedy, another a pastoral and the fourth a 
comedy. There is no reason for seeing in this statement a refer- 


7 Mémowes pour servir a l’histotre des Hommes Illustres, Paris 1727-45, 
XX, 92. 


8 La Vie de Rotrow mieux connue, Paris, 1884, pp. 116 f. 

9 Essat sur les théorses dramatiques de Corneille, Paris, 1852, 89 n. 
10 Op. cit., p. 159, n. 3. 

11 Alerandre Hardy, Paris, 1889, XX f. 

12 Op. ctt., p. 159, n. 3. 

13Cf, Rigal, Le Thédtre avant la Pértode olassique, p. 340 n. 
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ence to a theoretical discussion of the prétendue Régie des vingt- 
quatre heures. 

However, in view of the large place given in the Descours a 
Cliton to the discussion of poémes simples and poémes composés, 
the occurrence of this phrase in Durval’s preface would be sig- 
nificant, if it could be proved that these terms were in any way 
peculiar to him. But such is not the case. The author of the 
Discours declares that he took his terms and his doctrine from 
Aristotle and Scudéry™ in his Observatwns, alleges the same 
source for what he has to say about the Poéme Dramatique simple 
ou mixte, and he declares: En cela il n’y a rien d’admirable ns 
de nouveau. As a matter of fact the identical phrase in question 
occurs in a document which was published with much éclat at 
about the time when the Dtscours is said to have been composed: 
that is to say, in the preface of Stlvanire: ‘‘Je dis donc,’’ asserts 
Mairet in this preface, ‘‘que cette fable est de sujet non simple, 
mais composé, ot. l’on voit que l’un sert de sujet principal, et 
l’autre d’épisode, si bien concerté toutefois qu’il ne fait rien con- 
tre l’unité de la fable.’"> The use of these terms then does not 
constitute a convincing evidence for the authorship of Le Dtscours 
a@ Cliton. 

The abundant technical discussion of le poéme simple et le 
poeme composé is not, as a matter of fact, the most distinctive 
feature of the Discours a Cliton. This doctrine is merely the 
means of realizing the author’s ‘‘big’’ idea: an idea which makes 
of his pamphlet a worthy seventeenth century ancestor of the 
Préface de Cromwell: Toute action et tout effet possible et na- 
turel peut estre imité par l’art de Poésie .. . La nature ne faict 
rien que l’art ne puisse representer.4* To be sure this doctrine 
was not wholly new either, but the author of the Drscours did 
sueceed in finding expressions whose picturesqueness makes them 
stand out in comparison with what was being written at the time 
upon this subject. Dramatic art demands entire liberty of treat- 
ment, he contends, because the theater is un racourcy des lreux et 
des choses—un abregé de tout l’univers. 

These expressions occur in the same connection in the Dtscours 

14 Gasté, Op. oit., p. 254 and pp. 86 f. Cf. Aristolle’s Poettcs II, §VIITI. 


15 Cited by Les Parfaict, Op. cit., IV, 384. 
16 Gasté, Op. cit., p. 256. 
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Here 


are the passages, presented in parallel columns.” 


Comédie des Comédtens. 
Quant aux personnages soit de dieux 
d’empereurs, de roys, de princes, de 
seigneurs, de gentilshommes, d’advo- 
eats, de medecins, de marchands, de 
bergers, de serviteurs, ou autres 
de quelques qualitez ou conditions 
qu’ils puissent estre, comme il faut 
que le theatre en produise de toute 
sorte, estant une figure racourcie du 
monde (325). Le theatre estant un 
abregé du monde, on y doit repre- 
senter en abregé toutes les actions 
du monde; et c’est avec beaucoup 
de peine, d’autamt que douze acteurs, 
pour le plus, dont la scéne est com- 
posée, doivent en cing actes et on 
deux heures representer ce qui dans 
l’unévers aura peut-estre succedé en 
ber années & mille personnes. (p. 
0) 


Discours a Cliton. 

C’est & l’esprit du Poéte a dis- 
poser la Scene, en telle sorte qu’ll y 
puisse representer plusieurs actions 
aussi bien comme une: Et qu’on y 
puisse voir et discerner autant de 
pays separez ou contigus, voisins ou 
éloignez que l’argument de la piece 
en pourra toucher, parcourir ou com- 
prendre, et tout cela dans un temps 
raisonnable, que le jugement de 
l’Autheur scaura prescrire, estendre 
ou racourcer, nom suivant la naturelle 
dimension mais proportionnément & 
icelle, ayant égard & la continence 
et capacité6 du Theatre, et la con- 
siderant comme un racowrcy des 
licucw et des choses qu’on y veut 
repregenter, et mesme si besoin est, 
comme un abbregé de tout l’Unwwers. 
(271). L’objet de la Poesie Dra- 
matique est d’imiter toute action, 
tout lieu et tout temps, de facon 
qu’il n’arrive rien au monde par 
quelque cause que ce soit, il ne s’y 
faict rien par aucun espace de temps, 
et il n’est point de pays de 3i grande 
estendue, ou si esloigné, que le The- 


atre ne puisse representer. (255). 


Gougenot seems for the moment to have been much taken with 
the word abrégé, used in the sense of the passages cited, for he 
employs it in the Epitre Dédicatoire of his comedy and in a simi- 
lar connection. He hopes that his Highness, (Francois de Bonne 
de Créquy, Comte de Sault) will recognize in his Comédie: 
I.’abregé de tout le poly dont elle (L’Italie) se vante aujourd’huy 
(p. 310). 

The first two acts of La Comédie des Comédtens, which alone 
count in this connection, aim apparently at presenting in an 
appealing fashion the actors of the day and hardly touches upon 
the art of dramatic composition. The Discours a Cliton deals al- 
most wholly with the art of the poet and one should not expect 
any very extended similarity between them. There is, however, 
at least one other passage in which there is a marked convergence 
"17 The citations from the Comédie des Comédicns are taken from the edi- 


tion given in the Elzevir edition: Ancien Thédtre frangots, Paris, 1856, 
IX.; for the Discours, from Gasté, Op. ott. 
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in viewpoint although in the one case the author is speaking of 
the actor and in the other of the poet :?* 


La Comédie des Comédiens 
Dans le theatre universel nul n’est 
attaché qu’A sa propre condition; 
mais, au comique ue acteur doit 
representer la qualité, la condition, 
la profession ou l’art que les sujets 
requidrent, et c’est ce qui fait le 
theatre bien different de 1’opinion 
du vulgaire, et qui monstre 1’estour- 
dissement de ceux qui croyent, par 
le rapport d’un miroir et par 1’ap- 
plaudissement d’un vent populaire, 
que quelque beauté de corps que la 
nature leur a donnée ou quelque 
affeterie de langage qu’ils ont glenné 
au champ des Muses les rendent 
capables d’attirer sur eux les yeux 
et les oreilles d’une assistance com- 

bien souvent des plus beanx 
esprits d’une Province (331) 


Le Disoours & Cliton. 
L’Office du Poéte D ique me con- 
siste qu’A bien faire sa le, et a 
bien imiter une action veritable ou 


et c’est icy la 
pierre d’achoppement de tous nos 
Polis, l’aggreable erreur dea meil- 
leurs genies et 1’imperceptible pip- 
perie du Theatre, od les Poétes, les 
Auditeurs et les Comediens se laissent 
prendre chacun par leur foible. Le 
Poéte qui ne doit avoir nulle part au 
Poeme Dramatique, y joiie son roolle 
en tous les endroicts, et ne conside- 
rant pas ce que pourroient dire vray- 
semblablement les Personnages de sa 
Piece, ny quel mouvement ils pour- 
roient avoir; mais s’estudiant & faire 


de beaux vers, il estalle ses propres 
pensees, . . . de sorte que Monsieur 
Tel qui promet dans 1’affiche de son 
nouveau Poéme, de faire voir un 
celebre Heros, s’introduit soy-mesme 
en la personue de Bellerose ou de 
Mondory, qui péchants par leur m- 
terest & l’exemple de 1’Auteur, 8’é- 
loignent de la principale fin qu’ils 
doivent avoir, et se produisent eux- 
mesmes, au lieu des personnages’ 
qu’ils doivent representer. Or cette 
faute que je ne pardonne point aux 
Autheurs ny aux Comediens, attire 
celle des Auditeurs. (264 f.) 


There is also a conformity, although not very striking, on sev- 
eral minor points. So, for example, there is an insistence in both 
productions that much learning is not necessary for a proper in- 
telligence of the theater (Comédte, 321, Discours, 267). There are 
allusions in the Comédte to the pretensions of the actors as re- 
gards consideration, rewards and costumes (pp. 334, 340, 347) 
but presented naturally with none of the animosity which distin- 
guishes similar allusions in the Discours (pp. 273, 278 f.). The 
Comédie demands complete liberty for the actors (p. 323), the 
Discours for the poet (260). 

La Comédie des Comédiens was printed at Paris in 1633. Next 
to nothing is known about its author, le Sieur Gougenot de Dijon. 


18* Roth stress, for the first time perhaps in contemporary writing, the charm 
exerted by female actors upon the audiences of the period. 
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There is no mention of him in Nicéron, Michaud, Moréri or Goujet. 
Fournel offers nothing in the preface to his reprint of the play.” 
According to the Fréres Parfaict and the editor of the Ancien 
Théatre Francois he was the author of one other play, a tragi- 
comedy, published also in 1633. He seems to have composed no 
other dramatic works. His activity as a dramatist must then have 
been largely confined to 1632 and 1633, which recalls the state- 
ment of the author in the preamble of the Dtscours that his Trascté 
had been composed five or six years before its publication in 1637 
(p. 247). The fact that he produced nothing after La Comédte 
des Comédiens squares with the statement made in the main part 
of the Discours, that is to say the part written in 1632 or 1633: 


It me suffit que les pieces que j’ay faictes, quoy qu’en petit nombre, 
parviennent és mains de ceux que j’honore et que je cheris, et qu’elles pre- 
jugent a l’avenir ce que j’aurais pi faire de plus. Si je renonce au mestier, 
ce n’est pas qu’il me déplaise, ny que je m’en lasse, mais je ne le puis 
faire ny en mercenaire, n’ayant pas le cocur si bas, ny gratuitement, n’en 
pouvant gratifier que les comediens, autant indignes du bien qu’on leur fait, 
qu ile sont incapables de juger des picces qu’on leur donne (p. 272). 


This declaration fits the case of Gougenot much better than that 
of Durval who, in 1637, produced his Agarite and was promising 
his readers four new plays. 

La Comédte des Comédiens is a dreary play to read and it is 
difficult to imagine that it could have succeeded on the stage in 
spite of the items of local interest which it contained. According 
to the Fréres Parfaict it was represented by the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne in 1633. In 1634 the Théatre du Marais gave, it seems with 
considerable success, Seudéry’s Comédie des Comédtens; a play 
of the same name and composed in precisely the same form: two 
acts in prose in which the actors, playing under their own names, 
diseuss theatrical matters, followed by a three act tragi-comedy 
in verse. It is at least natural to see in this success of Scudéry’s 


18 Les Contemporains de Moliére, Paris, 1863-1875. 


19a Fidelle Tromperte. This piece is very rare. The Fréres Parfaict 
conclude their résumé of the plot with this sentence: Les rois que Gougenot 
ajoute de son invention, et qui veulent conquérir le cocur de Clorisée, en 
formant des siéges et donnant des batailles sur le Théatre peuvent contribuer 
au spectacle, mais ils ne servent a la lecture qu’a jetter beaucoup de con- 
fusion et de ridicule dans le poéme (Op. Cit. IV. p. 257). This conforms 
very well with the spirit of the Discours whose author insists that: L’Amour 
et la Guerre, ]’un ou l’autre separément, ou les deux ensemble, fournissent 
aux Auteurs tous les sujets prophanes du Theatre (p. 275) ... m l’armée 
du Roy de France . . . execute quelque belle chose incidément, tout cela peut 
estre imité et representé (p. 269). However, many authors of the timo 
followed the same system and the parallel is only mildly corroborative. 
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play of the same name and plan, some connection with the total 
eclipse of Gougenot as a dramatic poet after the representation of 
this, his second play. The passage of the preamble to the Discours, 
written in 1637, in which the author discusses Scudéry’s motives 
in attacking the Cid might well be an echo of the resentment 
which he had felt on seeing a rival succeed where he had failed: 
Ou la branche de Laurier qu’il pretend luy avoir esté ravie par son égal, 
ou le zele de faire connoistre la verité et la perfection de l’art de poésie, 
semble estre la cause de telles remarques. Si nous 1’en croyons, ce n’est pas le 
premier, car il est trop genereux; et en ce cas il se plaindroit plustost pour 
l’interest commun, que pour le sien propre, il s’ensuit dome que c’est le 
second et sans doubte nous luy sommes obligez de la peine qu’il prend de 
nous instruire, mais la maniere de le faire est toujours suspecte de quelque 
passion d’aigreur indigne d’un honneste homme (p. 245). 
And that would be a reason, in addition to the one suggested by 
Gast6 (op. cit., p. 59), for the ressuscitation of this Discours @ 
Cliton in which ‘‘five or six years’’ before, an obscure poet had, 
so to speak, laid out for burial the corpse of his poetic ambition. 


HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, EXPOSITOR OF 
ROMANTIC CRITICISM 


By WALTER GRAHAM 
Western Reserve University 


Lord Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary not many years ago remarked 
that the great Coleridge, his daughter Sara, and her husband and 
cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, were buried in one spot at High- 
gate Old Chapel, and added, ‘‘I think with modesty I may say it 
is a remarkable grave.’’ The full force of his observation is not 
likely to be grasped by the student of to-day; for although Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and his daughter have received their meed of 
praise from posterity, the third name, that of the self-effacing 
editor of Table Talk, the Friend, and the Interary Remains, is 
hardly known to our generation. Henry Nelson Coleridge, the 
critic who did more than any other contemporary to present his 
uncle’s works to readers in a favorable light, remains a shadow 
in the background. His chief literary work was done in period- 
ical criticism, that most easily forgotten form of writing. More- 
over, he wrote in a day when anonymity was the rule. The ar- 
ticles in the Quarterly Review were not known to be his until very 
recently. Those in the British Critic can be determined only by 
internal evidence. On the other hand, his youthful essays in the 
Etontan were signed with a known nom de plume. These essays 
together form a not inconsiderable body of criticism; they show 
Henry Nelson Coleridge to have been one of the most important 
early interpreters of Romantic criticism. 

In 1821, while a student at King’s College, Cambridge, he con- 
tributed to Praed’s famous Etonian the first of his critical efforts. 
It was a boyish championship of Wordsworth against Golightly 
and M’Farlane (pseudonyms for two members of the Etonian 
staff).1 Most of the ideas that really matter had already been ex- 

1 His own pseudonym was ‘‘Gerard Montgomery’’. Evidently he had been 
an admirer of Wordsworth for some time. In a letter from Cambridge he 
said, ‘‘My rooms have been inhabited by Sir R. Walpole, Camden, Gibbs, 
Dampier, but they have now received a greater cumulus of honour, W. 


Wordsworth having sat one hour with me in them.’’ (See Lord Coleridge, 
The Story of a Devonshire House, London, 1915). 
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pressed in the Quarterly Review by Lamb and William Rowe 
Lyall. But specific criticisms are not so important here as the 
fact that Coleridge deliberately set out to prove Wordsworth a 
great everyday poet. He promised to discuss him later as an in- 
dividual genius. By way of proof, the youthful advocate read 
before the imaginary club of fellow Etonians the Address to H. C., 
siz years old, She was a phantom of delight, Ruth, and two stan- 
zas from Peter Bell. Comment followed. We can hear the voice 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge when the nephew speaks vaguely of 
once ’s being ‘‘uninstructed upon one grand, comprehensive 
system’’ of philosophy. The poet appeared to the young critic as 
a lover of nature with marvellous observation. Yet—‘‘ Elevated 
as that observation must be by the .. . relationship of the most 
noble scenery in England, most of his poetry is concerned at bot- 
tom with the ordinary incidents of humanity.’’ Concluding, he 
gave further proofs of Wordsworth’s ‘‘wonderful power of creat- 
ing and coloring common objects by the intenseness of his im- 
agination,’’ and ended with a burst of extravagant praise for 
Tintern Abbey and the Ode on Intimatwns of Immortaltty. 

If this Etonwan critique, written by the twenty-three year old 
disciple, was too noticeably like the criticisms in the Quarterly a 
few years before, his next essay derived nothing from published 
reviews. No discerning appreciation of Wordsworth’s great con- 
temporary had appeared up to this time (1820-1). The critical 
expressions of Henry Nelson Coleridge in the Etontan, regarding 
the work of his uncle, constitute the first approach to an under- 
standing of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet. 

The nephew noted that the transition was easy from Words- 
worth to Coleridge, since each was impregnated with the other’s 
views. He was reserved in his comment on his uncle’s philosoph- 
ical system of commingled Platonism, Kantism, and Christianity. 
He called it useless if true—probably an echo of opinions ex- 
pressed by many contemporaries. But, though reserved in his 
appreciation of the philosopher, Henry Nelson Coleridge’s youth- 
ful enthusiasm knew no bounds when dealing with the poet, whom 
he believed not only equal but superior to all his contemporaries. 

He is less abstract and ideal than Wordsworth, less philosophically sublime, 
more humanly passionate—not so anatomizing in the operation of the heart 
and mind—with a tendency to the strange, wild, and mysterious. . . . To 


this he adds a power of language truly wonderful, more romantically eplen- 
did than Wordsworth’s, more flexible and melodious than Southey ’s. .. . 
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Encomium took one step further in the conclusion that Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Spenser were not far ahead of Coleridge in 
perfect harmony of thought, passion, measure and rhyme. Some- 
what more just and concrete criticism may be found in the opinion 
that the mysterious and preternatural are nowhere developed in 
literature as in the Anctent Mariner. ‘‘That unjustly vilified 
fragment, Christabel’’ was called ‘‘intensely the same in spirit.’’ 

Coleridge cannot be regarded as the most genuine and original 
poet of love since Shakespeare; but it should be remembered that 
the nephew’s curiously high opinions of the love poems were de- 
rived from the opinions of Coleridge himself. The conversational 
powers of the poet, ‘‘the fervid continuousness of his discourse,’’ 
the brilliancy and justness of his images and similes—these were 
points later emphasized by every critic and biographer. They 
were here noted by the nephew, and were constantly repeated by 
him in the years that followed. But the most striking observation 
was that regarding the decreasing powers of Wordsworth (ob- 
servable about 1820) occasioned, he would have it, by that poet’s 
less intimate communion with S. T. Coleridge—a point dwelt upon 
at length by Professor Garrod in his recent book on Wordsworth, 
and certainly originating, as far as the nephew was concerned, in 
the conversation of Samuel Taylor Coleridge himself. 

There can be no real comparison between this excessive appre- 
ciation of a young nephew and disciple and the mature estimate 
written by the same pen more than twenty years later—an estim- 
ate that has been discussed elsewhere.?, Between the two were 
many years of experience, and, most vital of all, the years of close 
intimacy with the poet at Highgate, of which something more 
must be said. 

The third essay of Henry Nelson Coleridge in the Etontan was 
an appreciation of Lamb. The young critic was in the main sound 
in his estimate, if a little too enthusiastic about Lamb’s poetry. 
Especially laudatory is the feeling which prompted him to aban- 
don the poet for the man. Coleridge frankly calls Lamb a poet 
little read, but argues that there is a place in the world of litera- 
ture for the small as well as the great. His main purpose is to 
introduce Lamb, the man, ‘‘one of the kindliest temperament and 
warmest affections.’’ He calls Lamb’s prose perfect, a verdict we 


2 Publications of the Modern Language Association of Amertoa, xxxviii, 
278-289. 
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do well to compare with his review of the Last Essays of Elia of 
1835. In summary he remarks: 

Of Charles Lamb I would say that he is not great, yet eminent; not pro- 
found, yet penetrating; not passionate, yet gentle, and tender, and sympa- 
thizing.8 

Such were Henry Nelson Coleridge’s contributions to literary 
criticism in the Etonian (his few poems are so obviously imitative 
that they may be regarded as further tributes of devotion to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge). In the light of later criticism, these 
are probably the most remarkable critical essays that ever appeared 
in a school journal. The author’s purpose was to introduce to 
such a public as he could the three great men he knew personally, 
revered enthusiastically, and of whose future reputation he was 
entirely confident. There is, on the whole, a remarkable consist- 
ency between these and the reviews he wrote of Coleridge and 
Lamb, and tha reference he made to Wordsworth, a generation 
later. 

Called to the bar soon after his return from a visit of a year 
to the West Indies, the nephew became a son-in-law of the man 
whom he now regarded as the ‘‘greatest man since Milton.’’ His 
marriage to Sara Coleridge made his intimacy with her father 
closer than ever, during those last years of the latter’s life, when 
Sara and her husband lived at 10 Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge resided three miles away, at number 
3, the Grove, Highgate—an easy walk for the younger man. One 
result of the frequent visits of Henry Nelson Coleridge to High- 
gate was Table Talk. Another was a series of reviews, in which 
the theories and principles of the uncle were set down in writing 
by the nephew, with more or less explanation, and an impetus 
given to the sort of criticism which S. T. Coleridge, if he had 
written reviews himself, would have employed. Success at the bar 
came slowly to the young lawyer, we are told, and his evenings 
were often spent in writing articles for the British Critic and the 
Quarterly Review. As the years passed, he became more and more 
devoted to expounding the views of the ‘‘Sage of Highgate’’ and 
gradually extending his fame, at the same time promoting the 
growing reputations of Lamb and Wordsworth. 

To repeat what has been said in a previous paper regarding the 
8A comperison of this essay with a review in the British Critio (1819, p. 


138) and Hunt’s critique in the Examiner (1819, pp. 187 and 204) indicates 
that Henry Nelson Coleridge derived practically nothing from them. 
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later review in the Quarterly of Coleridge’s poetry, is unneces- 
sary.‘ The main points are to be found embodied in another 
critique, written the same year for the British Critic. Internal 
evidences, as well as the known fact that the nephew was at this 
time reviewing for the British Critic, make it almost certain his 
pen was responsible for it. These two reviews may be passed 
over without further comment, then, and attention directed to the 
discussions of Crabbe and Lamb and the minor poets, in which the 
son-in-law added to the already increasing tendency to Romantic 
criticism, for which, in England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
chiefly responsible. 

The review of Crabbe in the British Critic’ may be identified 
as Henry Nelson Coleridge’s by a reference to it in another ar- 
ticle. It is chiefly interesting here because of the passage on 
Wordsworth : 


It may be affirmed that all poetry, in a greater or lesa degree depends 
upon the associations conmected with it . - (the poor of Wordsworth are) 
men, poor though they be in worldly treagure—into whose spirits the music 
of nature has penetrated; men, who from their early childhood, have been 
familiar with the charms of creation; to whose feet every defile, every 
pastoral glen, every sun-checkered path is familiar; whose eyes have ever 
been open to the sweet influences of the varying seasons. ... Thus the very 
atmosphere of life becomes to them purified, and nature is the murse who 
leads them back to God. 


A point of minor importance is the reviewer’s application of the 
new theory of criticism—allowing the poet to explain his own aims 
and judging him by his own standards. To this end, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge quoted Crabbe’s vindication of his poetic principles, 
from the preface of the Tales (1812) and endeavored to show his 
success in the employment of them. 

In his treatment of Lamb, in the Quarterly of July 1835, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge begins with a point he had made in the Ltonan, 
fourteen years before. ‘‘Not the greatest of his contemporaries, 
but the most singular and original,’’ echoes his sentiment of 1821. 
Lamb’s works were the man. There was a Lambism about them 
that defied naming or description. He was a lover of London, a 
eritic discriminating and original (Lamb and Gifford were given 
credit for arousing interest in the Restoration dramatists), a critic 
who shared the spirit of Coleridge. The essential difference be- 
tween the critical minds of Lamb and Coleridge was shown—the 


4 Quarterly Rev., LII, 1, Aug. 1834; Bretish Critic, XVI, 393, Oct. 1834; 
Compare Publications of Mod. Lang. Assn. of America, xxxviii, 278-289. 


5 British Critic, XVI, 56, July, 1834. 
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one getting into the dramatic being of his characters through 
intuitive sympathy with men, the other attempting psychological 
definitions, trying to reconcile all the varying appearances upon 
the common ground of moral or intellectual action—that ‘‘ever- 
lasting struggle and devotion of Coleridge’s mind.’’ Such essays 
as the Superannuated Man, Old Actors, the Two Races of Men, 
and Roast Pig, were cited as the best examples of Lamb’s work. 
That Henry Nelson Coleridge was over-kind or over-enthusiastic 
in his remarks about Lamb’s poetry does not detract from his 
service to the author of the Elia essays. 

Examples of the nephew’s criticism which follow are individual- 
ly less important. Yet each is worth a brief notice, especially 
because of the references to Wordsworth and Coleridge. A re- 
view of John Sterling’s poetry in the Quarterly in 1840 describes 
the impress of Coleridge’s mind on Sterling’s as no less percep- 
tible than that of Coleridge’s ‘‘still living friend,’’ and finds the 
most noteworthy lines in the volume those addressed to S. T. C.® 
In the same year the nephew wrote of ‘‘Modern English Poetess- 
es’’—Mrs. Norton, Elizabeth Barrett, the second Mrs. Southey 
(Caroline Bowles) and Sara Coleridge. The warmest praise in 
the essay was heaped upon his own wife for her Phantasmion, a 
poem the modern reader finds too strongly reminiscent of Chrisia- 
bel. In the following March he reviewed very favorably the works 
of Joanna Baillie, noting her superiority to and aloofness from 
the other woman writers of her day. Mistress of a masculine style 
of thought and diction, she was declared to be the best woman 
poet since Sappho. Unconsciously and in her own way, she did 
as much as Wordsworth did in his, to make readers see the merit 
of unsophisticated expression. That she was out of touch with 
the changing age in which she lived (oblivious of the Romantic 
reaction) the critie pointed out. He remarked what has become 
evident since—that the homely diction of her poems brought her 
high praise in 1841, because of the revolution in taste which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had brought about. 

His review of his own edition of the Interary Remains deserves 
the last word, for it is in some ways the most important of all his 
critical essays.? It marked the beginning of appreciation, in 

6 See Quarterly Review, LXVI, 156, June, 1840; LXVI, 374, Sept., 1840; 
LXVII, 437, Mar., 1841; LIX, 1, July, 1837. 

1 Quarterly Review, LIX, 1, July, 1837. 
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print at least, of the Coleridge we know to be the greatest—the 
critic. The Bwgraphia Interaria had been published twenty years, 
yet from the organs of criticism it had received little attention, 
except Blackwood’s infamous attack on Coleridge, the man. Now, 
the nephew, who had first interpreted his uncle’s poetry, became 
the expositor of his criticism. 

Quoting his own introduction, in order to set before the reader 
the editorial difficulties involved in such a work, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge went on to show that his uncle might have been a bril- 
liant textual critic had he been willing to accept the drudgery of 
the requisite labor. Then he expressed the universal regret that 
Coleridge, instead of lecturing, had not written twenty critical 
essays—implying, what all the world now believes, that he would 
have left English literature a greater body of important criticism 
than any it now has. 

Turning to the Remains, the nephew averred what the student 
of Coleridge has accepted as the truth, that nothing gives us so 
much of the ‘‘form and pressure’’—the very life-blood and animal 
spirits of the man himself... . 

We have him here with his note-book in his hand, or leaning over his old 
poet or divine, praising or censuring, or doubting at will—letting you know 
how he felt or reasoned on such a point on such a day, and thus effectually, 
though unconsciously, recording the annals of his own mind. 

But the heart of this critique is seen in his exposition of his 
uncle’s qualities as critic: | 

One distinguishing feature in Mr. Coleridge’s critical mind was the uni- 
versality and heartiness of his love for all kinds and specimens of literature 
that had anything genuine in them, no matter how diverse or even repugnant, 
as betweem each other, they might seem. . . . There never was, perhaps, a 
man. who so naturally put himself in immediate sympathy with the author in 
his hands . .. (the result of) a constantly wakeful state of the imaginative 
power, which sees the latent identity of things outwardly different, and de- 
tects and fixes the changeful spirit of beauty under all its disguises. 

With illustrative sentences from criticisms of Tom Jones, Jonathan 
Wud, Robinson Crusoe, in remarks upon Fuller, Browne, Selden, 
Junius, and in the more extended examinations of Milton and 
Shakespeare, Henry Nelson Coleridge demonstrated at length the 
uncle’s thorough appreciation of motives, his ‘‘manly’’ estimates 
of the several literary periods, his true and unreluctant admira- 
tion for the genius of the writers. The nephew described the 
habit of Coleridge—that of writing marginalia upon every book 
that came into his hands, no matter whose it was or whither it 
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was bound. Finally, he emphasized the ‘‘deep sense of Shakes- 
peare’s unique greatness’’—the characteristic of Coleridge’s criti- 
cism of the mighty dramatist (as it was Lamb’s, ‘‘who received 
it from his elder friend.’’) These, as well as they may be re- 
produced in so condensed a form, were the main points of the 
nephew’s review of Coleridge, the critic. 

The literary activities of Henry Nelson Coleridge were not 
limited to writing reviews. Besides work in other fields, he was 
virtually the editor of the 1834 edition of his uncle’s poetry. In 
1835 he had compiled and edited those precious fragments which 
in notes he had preserved from the discourse of many days at 
Highgate, under the misleading title Table Talk. Interary Re- 
maans was next compiled and edited in 1836, an edition of the 
Friend in 1837, Atds to Reflection and On the Constitution of 
Church and State in 1839, and the Confesstons of an Inquring 
Sprit in 1840. He also collaborated in writing the introduction 
of the second edition of the Biographia Literaria in 1847. But 
while the nephew’s high opinion of his uncle as an expounder of 
Church doctrine may not to-day be accepted fully, it must be 
recognized that the fame of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, as poet and 
critic, was greatly extended by the reviews of his relative and 
disciple. It must be clear, likewise, that the reputations of Lamb 
and Wordsworth—the two other writers he admired most and 
whose work he approached with the romantic enthusiasm his uncle 
taught him—were increased to a less, but still important, degree. 

In other words, Henry Nelson Coleridge made English literature 
his debtor to an extent difficult to measure. He was a pioneer in 
critical appreciation of Coleridge, the poet, and of Lamb, the 
essayist; he was one of the first promoters of the reputations of 
Wordsworth, the poet, and of Coleridge, the critic. Impelled at 
first by boyish enthusiasm for men he admired, and later by af- 
fectionate understanding of those who were generally unappre- 
ciated, he gave his best energies to the task of explaining the 
genius of the greatest poet and the foremost critic of the time, 
and of the essayist who is still regarded the most ‘‘singular and 
original’’ of his age. Moreover, in interpreting and applying in 
his own work the principles enunciated by his uncle, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge became the chief expositor of romantic criticism. 


CONCERNING A PASSAGE IN HEINE’S 
HARZREISE 


By C. H. IBERSHOFF 


University of Iowa 


In the famous first sentence of Heine’s Harzretse beginning with 
the words: ‘‘Die Stadt Gottingen, beriihmt durch ihre Wiirste und 
Universitat,’’ the juxtaposition of ‘sausages’ and ‘university’ has 
apparently been accepted by various editors and consequently, I 
dare say, also by readers generally, as distinctly Heine’s own. One 
well-known German editor, for example, in his annotations to the 
text makes no comment whatever on the passage, thus naturally 
leading one to infer that he takes the idea to have been wholly 
original with Heine. Turning to several English and American 
editions of the work, I find the following series of comments on 
the phrase in question: 

a) ‘‘The contrast between ‘sausages’ and ‘university’ is a 

touch quite Heine’s own.’’ 

b) ‘‘Heine bore a deep grudge against the town of Gottingen, 
but more especially against its university; hence the odd 
juxtaposition of the latter with sausages.’’ 

c) ‘‘The very first line, with its collocation of ‘sausages’ and 
‘university,’ sounds the Heine note.’’ 

d) ‘‘The personal side of his resentment against Gottingen and 
its university Heine indicates (in this line).’’ 

Not a single commentator, however, so far as I am aware, in 
this matter hints at a possible literary indebtedness on the part of 
Heine. Yet in a letter by Lichtenberg, written about forty years 
before the appearance of the Harzretse, there occurs the following 
passage: ‘‘Man hat hier [t.e. in Gottingen] ein altes Gedicht auf 
die Stadt, darin heiszt sie (ttaltcs mine): 


Berihmt in allerlei Bedeutung, 
Durch Wiirste, Bibliothek und Zeitung, 
Kompendien und Regenwetter, 
Und breite Stein’ und Wochenblitter, . . 
1Cf. Lichtenberg: Satiren Fragmente Briefe, edited by Wilhelm Herzog, 
vol. II, p. 290. 
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Lichtenberg, when he wrote the letter, was a professor of science 
at the university of Géttingen; Heine was a student there just 
prior to his pedestrian tour through the Harz Mountains; in fact, 
he undertook the journey during his vacation. If Heine as a 
Gottingen student also became acquainted with the ‘‘old poem’”’ 
from which the Gottingen professor quotes—and what reason is 
there to suppose that he, a young man with literary interests, did 
not ?—-then it seems likely enough that he had in mind the in- 
congruous and facetious juxtaposition of ‘Wiirste’ and ‘Bibliothek’ 
when, for his purpose, he chose to juxtapose ‘Wiirste’ and ‘Uni- 
versitat.’ Nor, if this view be accepted, ought it to surprise one 
in the least that, in his phrase ‘‘beriihmt durch ihre Wiirste und 
Universitat,’? he should deliberately have replaced ‘Bibliothek’ 
of the ‘‘old poem’’ by ‘Universitat.’ Rather, knowing Heine as 
we do and recalling his deep-seated resentment against the univer- 
sity of Géttingen, that is quite what one would have expected him 
to do. Or, to restate the case in a more emphatic form: one 
would be puzzled indeed how to account for his failure to do so, 
had Heine not made the substitution naturally called for by the 
situation. 

As a sort of corollary to the view set forth above I would pre- 
sent the following. The entire opening passage of the Harzretse 
is a parody on the usual style of guide-books. But the ‘‘old poem’’ 
cited above quite obviously is likewise a parody—in versified form 
—on the stereotyped style of just such books. Would it not, then, 
seem reasonable to suppose that the special parodic vein of the 
poem may have suggested to Heine the whole idea of dealing in 
the very same vein both with the university town and its univer- 
sity ? 


ie 
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NOTES ON SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH 
NARRATIVE POETS 


By JOHN Van HORNE 
University of Illinois 


Narrative poetry is not regarded as one of the successful branch- 
es of Spanish literature during the Siglo de Oro. If quantity of 
output, seriousness of purpose, good subject matter, enthusiasm, 
persistence, and patriotism could have produced good poetry, the 
Spanish narrative poems would be unsurpassed. However, critics 
are practically unanimous in condemning these poems as dull, un- 
inspired efforts, written in the style of chronicles. An exception 
is usually made in the case of Ercilla’s Araucana. In spite of 
inordinate length, Balbuena’s Bernardo is also considered admir- 
able by some. However, these exceptions, with one or two others 
according to the critic who is writing, do not alter the general 
opinion. 

It is lamentable to conclude that a long series of conscientious 
and patriotic efforts to exalt the achievements and the religion of 
a great people is little more than a series of failures. The en- 
thusiast might claim, with some reason, that critics have been too 
sweeping in their condemnation. He might point out many ele- 
ments of excellence in the most despised productions. Even s0, 
he would have to admit the existence of a vast amount of weari- 
some matter in the Spanish narrative poems. 

Remarks by the authors of the poems in question throw some 
light upon their seriousness and patriotism, and upon their lit- 
erary theories. Discussing his attitude toward the epic, Crist6- 
bal de Mesa says: 


. . . dire que por la deuda natural que deven los hombres a sus patrias 
por no ser miembro manco en el cuerpo de una Republica tan sabia y 
poderosa, como Espafia, eo querido hazerle esta oferta de mi talento, como 
justamente suyo. <A quien sube de quilates Ja grandeza del Real sujeto de 
que trata, estoy cierto que agradara a todos, por ser no solo de la batalla 
mas memorable de Espafia, y que ilustra con blasones de armas a casi toda 
la nobleza della, pero junto tan milagrosa quo se cclebra fiesta della, con el 
glorioso nombre dei Triunfo de la Cruz.1 


1 Las Navas de Tolosa, Poema Herotico de Cristoval de Mesa, Madrid, 1594. 
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The extraordinary difficulties under which Ercilla wrote, and 
his persistence are made clear in his prologue, where he tells us 
that he composed his poem in the intervals of fighting and on such 
rough materials as he could secure. Juan Rufo gives the follow- 
ing information about the pains that he took to compose his 
Austriada: 

. . . pues gasté diez afios de perpetuo estudio en componer y limar este 
tratado.2 

There is something pathetic in the plea of Ayllén, when he 
states in his prologue to the reader that his style has suffered 
through long military service and through the fact that he wrote 
his poem during short periods of rest. He states that he has been 
unable to publish seven books of prose fiction, that he has been 
occupied in Naples pursuing bandits and that his poem is pub- 
lished at his own expense.’ 

To modern readers two characteristics of the Spanish narrative 
poems are particularly obnoxious. These are (1) the tendency to 
reproduce historical facts in minute detail, so that the poems 
often differ only in form from chronicles, and (2) the insertion, 
for purposes of entertainment, of long, irrelevant episodes, fre- 
quently encumbered by anachronistic mythological or chivalresque 
machinery. 

Several instances can be adduced to show that the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century had a point of view different from that of 
the modern reader. In the royal aprobactén given to a poem by 
Santisteban Osorio, we find the following remarks: 

assi se estendera la noticia de muchas cosas notables, que pasearon 


-¥ 
en el cerco de Malta, que para muchos estan ocultas, por no tener gusto de 
leerlas en prosa. 


In the prologue to his Carolea, Sempere writes: 


- Donde se Jleua cucnta mas con la verdad de la Historia que con el 
Poetico estylo, y en mostrar el gran valor destas dos bellicosas Naciones 
Francesa y Espafiola, y de las otras que valieron en esta guerra a las dos 
partes.5 

2 La Austriada, de Juan Rufo, Biblioteca de Autores Espefioles, vol. 29, 
Al Lector, p. 2. 

8 Los Famosos y Herotcos Hechos del Invencible. . . . Cid Buy Diaz de 
Bivar...., por Diego Ximenez Ayllon ... Alcalé de Henares, 1579. 

4 Primera y Segunda Parte de las Cuerras de Malta y Toma de Kodas, por 
Don Diego de Santistevan Osorio ... Madrid, 1599. 

5 Primera Parte de la Carolea Trata las victorias del Emperador Carlos 5° Rey 
de Espana . . . Compuesto por Hicronimo Sempere. ... Valencia, 1560. 
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In the prologue to the Carlos Famoso, Zapata says: 


. . . Hize esta obra en Espafiol y no en latin, por cumplir com esta obliga- 
cion que he dicho de mi patria. Y porque desta lengua que a ninguna 
otra deve la ventaja..... assi como la Latina fue comun otro tiempo por 
el valor de los Romanos, assi la Espafiola lo sera & todo el mundo... . 
Va em verso y no en prosa, assi por ser yo & esta manera de escreuir af- 
ficionado, como por hauer en prosa tamtos, y tales . ¥ por ser la Poesia 
cosa en que los grandes hechos pueden (como yo " destos pretendo) ser mas 


celebrados.é 

Zapata does not yield the palm for truth to any history. He 
has been ridiculed for marking with an asterisk all passages in- 
tended to be poetical embellishments as distinguished from his- 
torical truth. The prologue to the 1594 edition of the Mexicana 
by Gabrie] Lasso de la Vega was written by Gerénimo Ramfrez, 
secretary of Hernfn Cortés. Referring to the author’s regard for 
historical truth, he says: 

. Acerca de lo qual ha sido siempre tan escrupuloso, y sucinto, que ni 
encarece con hyperboles los memorables hechos de Cortes, ni para hazerlos 
Mayores sube de punto la fortaleza de Jos Indios.” 

The insertion of fantastic episodes in an epic poem was con- 
sidered essential to produce the proper poetical effect. Hardly a 
long poem of the sixteenth century is without a catalogue of 
Spanish kings or heroes. The Spanish poets endeavored also to 
introduce long episodes to entertain their readers when wearied 
by many stanzas of historical events. It is easy to show that they 
did this deliberately and in the belief that they were conforming 
to the best principles of their art. Readers of the Araucana are 
familiar with the cantos which contain a defense of Dido and an 
account of the battle of Lepanto. The Bernardo of Balbuena is 
crammed with the most fantastic incidents. The same tendency 
in other poems is obvious. 

In the Araucana we find repeated complaints by Ercilla that 
battles are so frequent that little time is allowed for poetical em- 
bellishment. In the Arauco Domado, Pedro de Ofia shows his 
idea that history and scenes of war should be varied by imagina- 
tive episodes. Zapata states that many fabulous tales are intro- 


6 Carlos Famoso de Don Luis Zapata ... Madrid, 1565. 
7 Lasso de la Vega, Meztcana, Madrid, "1594. The necessity for absolute 
accuracy was denied by Bernardo de Balbuena and others. 


8 Pedro de Ofia, Arauco Domado, Bib. de Aut. Esp., vol. 29, Canto AVII, 
stanzas 1-6. 
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duced into his poem ‘‘por deleytar y cumplir con la Poesia.’” 
Gerénimo Ramfrez says of Lasso de la Vega’s Mexicana: 

Van en convenientes lugares algunas ficciones ingeniosas, sin kas quales 
pierden el ser y gusto las obras de poesia.1° 

That Ramirez felt that the insertion of fabulous adventures 
could be carried too far is shown by the following remarks: 

. . . el qual (i.e., Lasso de la V no ha querido perder el tiem 
aera brome aventuras de pba ee hieoenitos, shit muchos lo han 
echo,11 

These documents have been brought together, not to suggest a 
change in critical attitude toward the Spanish narrative poems, 
sweeping as some of the criticism is, but merely to show some con- 
temporary opinions about the features that are most repellent to 
the modern reader, and to point out the seriousness and patriotism 
with which the poets undertook their tasks. It is hoped later to 
study more thoroughly the literary theories of the sixteenth cen- 
tury poets, and to consider also the poets of the seventeenth 
century. 

9 Carlos Famoso, prologue. 


10 Op. cit., prologue. 
11 Ibid. 
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A study of the course of American comment upon Thomas 
Carlyle during his own lifetime is justified chiefly by two facts: 
first, the array of commentators is exceptionally brilliant; and 
second, the influence of Carlyle upon American thought and let- 
ters was probably greater in force, directness and intimacy than 
that of any other writer of his century. Among his critics were 
Emerson, Lowell, Poe, Thoreau, Whitman, Prescott, Godkin, W. 
H. Channing, Holmes, Higginson, Henry James, sr., Greeley, 
Aleott and Brownson. These men were interpreting writings 
which may be said to be a part of American literature. Nowhere 
is a better illustration of the folly of that literary history which 
attempts to sever one great branch of literary history from its 
parent trunk. Both Sartor Resertus and the early essays were 
first given book publication in the United States: Moreover, from 
1833 onwards Carlyle had in the United States a fairly well con- 
solidated body of disciples who made his work an element of 
American thought. ‘‘New England,’’ Carlyle once wrote to 
Emerson, ‘‘is as much my country and home as old England.’” 

By the eighteen-thirties the revolt against Calvinistic Congre- 
gationalism in New England, which had manifested itself in so 
many ways in the eighteenth century, had hardened into a for- 
malism almost as unyielding as that against which it had origin- 
ally protested. Even Unitarians had by that time little welcome 
for young enthusiasms; the austerity and narrowness of Andrews 
Norton were typical of the prevailing attitude. It was time for 
a new revolt. The leaven of German ideas was already at work 
among certain young men, for Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell, and 
Bancroft had studied at Gottingen, and Follen and Beck, the Ger- 
man refugees, were teaching at Harvard. These young men read 

1I disregard the fifty ‘‘separates’’ printed from the page forms of 
Fraser’s and privately circulated by Carlyle. 


2 Norton, Charles Eliot, Correspondence between Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Vol. I, p. 74. 
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Coleridge, too, with his infusion of Schelling. They were ready 
for a new leadership. 

Small wonder that Carlyle’s early essays in the Edinburgh 
Review and the Foreign Review on German literature were eager- 
ly read by this group. James Freeman Clarke tells of one young 
man, perhaps himself, who walked from his home to Boston once 
a week to read over and over two articles by Carlyle in the For- 
eign Review, which was on file at the Athenaeum Library in that 
city.2 Young men and women, he says, were inspired by Carlyle’s 
articles to learn the German language so that they might satisfy 
more fully their hunger for this new thought. They felt that 
Carlyle was the messiah for whom they longed. 

Among the Boston nonconformists, Emerson was early recog- 
nized as a leader. It was he who began, in 1834, a correspond- 
ence with Carlyle which lasted nearly fifty years, and which is a 
significant index of the rapport between the English prophet and 
his American admirers. He promoted the publication of the 
Sartor in America; the French Revolution he published personally 
that Carlyle’s receipts might be larger; and he edited the Mss- 
cellantes. He also did what he could to see that his author’s books 
were properly reviewed.‘ For many years Emerson continued to 
urge Carlyle to visit America, and at one time had apparently 
almost persuaded him; if the bureau system of handling lecturers 
had been devised twenty-five years earlier than it actually was, 
some enterprising manager would have induced him to come, for 
all that lacked of complete persuasion was the assurance of large 
financial returns. Others besides Emerson urged Carlyle to come 
to America—among them some of the transcendental group in 
Boston, who wished him to edit a periodical which they proposed 
to establish.= It is interesting to speculate upon the career of a 
Dal under the editorship of Carlyle. That Emerson did, in after 
years, speculate upon his friend’s lost opportunity to become 
acquainted with Americans is shown by the letter in which he 


8 Clarke, James Freeman, ‘‘The Two Carlyles; or, Carlyle Past and Pres- 


ent,’’ i in Nineteenth Century Questions, originally published in The Christian 
Pawnee, Vol. LXXVII, p. 206. 


4 Norton, op. oit., Vol. I, p. 148. Letter dated Feb. 9, 1838. Also Brown- 


son, Henry F., Orestes A. iowston's Early IAfe, p. 214, Emerson’s letter 
dated Nov. 15, 1837. 


5 Norton, op. cit., Vol. I 58. Letter dated April 30, 1835. See also A. 
H. Everett’s invitation, Nouth Amertoan Review, Vol. XLI, p. 454, October, 
1855. 
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says regretfully that if Carlyle had only paid a visit to the United 
States, he would have had a juster conception of American affairs 
than that betrayed in his comments upon the Civil War. Lowell 
also believed that ‘‘Mr. Carlyle might have learned something to 
his advantage by living a few years in the democracy which he 
scoffs at.’’® 

But this belongs to a later period. In those earlier years, long 
before Carlyle’s strictures on American politics, his popularity 
this side of the water was growing steadily. ‘‘Carlyleism,’’ writes 
Emerson to the originator of it, ‘‘is becoming so fashionable that 
the most austere Seniors are glad to qualify their reprobation by 
applauding’’ the Scott essay.? And a few months later he repeats 
that Carlyle is ‘‘getting to be a great favorite with us all here.’’”® 
From Arthur Buller, too, who had just returned from a visit to 
America, Carlyle learns of his popularity, and writes his brother, 
‘¢. ,. in all towns he hears from the best judges I am ‘the most 
popular author they have.’...’’® Another English visitor to the 
United States, Harriett Martineau, recorded her observations in 
the matter thus: ‘‘No living writer exercises so enviable a sway, 
so far as it goes, as Mr. Carlyle... . Mr. Carlyle’s remarkable 
work Sartor Resartus, issued piecemeal through Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, has been republished in America and is exerting an influence 
proportioned to the genuineness of the admiration it has excited. 
Perhaps this is the first instance of the Americans having taken 
to their hearts an English work which came to them anonymous, 
unsanctioned by any recommendation and even absolutely neglect- 
ed at home. The book is acting upon them with wonderful force. 
It has regenerated the preaching of more than one of the clergy ;'° 
and, I have reason to believe, the minds and lives of several of the 
laity. It came as a benefactor to meet a pressing want; how 
pressing the benefited testify by the fervour of their gratitude.’’” 
With this statement of the matter, the reviewer of Miss Marti- 
neau’s book in the North American, moved not at all, let us hope, 
~ 6*‘Carlyle’s History of Frederick II,’ North American Review, Vol. CII, 
p. 438, April, 1866. Also in My Study Wmdows. 

7 Norton, op. ott., Vol. I, p. 159. Letter dated May 10, 1838. 


8 Ibid, p. 181. Letter dated Oct. 17, 1838. 


®Carlyle, Alexander, ed., New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, Vol. I, p. 157. 
Letter dated April 16, 1839. 


10** You may hear the Sartor preached from some of our best pulpits.’’ 
Emerson to Carlyle, October 7, 1835. Norton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 84. 


11 Soctety im America, 2d ed., 1837, Vol. II, p. 311. 
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by her remark in another place that ‘‘The North American Review 
has sunk at home and abroad less from want of talent than of 
principle,’’ proceeds to find fault, as he does with many of her 
statements: ‘‘There is much virtue in that clause ‘as far as it 
goes’; inasmuch as, to supply this nation of fifteen millions, over 
which the author of Sartor Resartus ‘exercises so enviable a sway,’ 
that work ... has, according to information on which we have 
the best reason to rely, been printed in but two editions, the first 
consisting of five hundred copies, and the second, after an interval 
of more than a year, being only twice as large.’”? But fifteen 
hundred copies in the hands of enthusiasts could accomplish much ; 
and more editions followed.** ; 

M. Richardson, writing in The New Englander in 1844, says 
that Carlyle ‘‘is becoming popular. We do not mean that the 
great mass of readers are greedily devouring his writings as they 
are those of many light authors. ... And yet the readers of Car- 
lyle have greatly multiplied.’’* Another writer in the same maga- 
zine six years later says that ‘‘Since the death of Coleridge no 
man in the British Isles has had so many followers this side of 
the Atlantic as Carlyle. Macaulay and Dickens have had more 
readers, but neither of them has raised up a school.’”5 More per- 
sonal testimony is not lacking. Ellery Channing read the French 
Revolution five times,?* which was slight devotion compared with 
that of Charles Godfrey Leland, who says that he read Sartor 
Resartus ‘‘forty times, ere I left college,’’*7 Another native Phila- 
delphian, the famous blind author-preacher and congressional 
chaplain, William Henry Milburn, wrote in his autobiography a 
testimony not unlike that of James Freeman Clarke. It may be 
allowed to represent a not uncommon experience: ‘‘I much ques- 


12 North American Review, Vol. XLV, p. 454, October, 1837. 

18 Of course, after 1838 there were the English editions to draw upor, as 
well as subsequent American editions, e.g., the third edition of J. Munroe, 
Boston, 1840; Saxton & Milnes, New York, 1844; fourth edition of J. Mun- 
roe, Boston, 1846; Wiley & Putnam, New York, 1846; Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1848; etc. 

14 Review of Past and Present and History of the French Revolutton tn 
The New Englander, Vol. II, p. 25, January, 1844. Earlier J. A. Jewett in 
The Hesperian, Vol. II, p. 5, Nov., 1838, had said that ‘‘Carlyle’’ was a 
household word in Boston, and growing in popularity outside that city. 

15 Ficld, H.M., Review of Sartor Resartus in The New Englander, Vol. 
VIII, p. 46, February, 1850. 

16 Conway, Moneure D., Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 412. Letter of Emerson 
to Carlyle, dated Aug. 22, 1856. 

17 Memotrs, p. 77. 
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tion if Christopher Columbus was more transported by the dis- 
covery of America than was I in entering the new realm which 
this book Sartor opened to me. . . . It became a sort of touch- 
stone with me. If a man had read Sartor and enjoyed it, I was 
his friend; if not, we were strangers. I was as familiar with the 
Everlasting No, the Center of Indifference, and the Everlasting 
Yea as with the sidewalk in front of my house. From Herr 
Teufelsdréckh I took the teutonic fever... .’’%® 

Another evidence of Carlyle’s popularity in America was the 
adoption of No. 5 Cheyne Row (later No. 24) in Chelsea, London, 
as a Mecca for pilgrims. It is hard to tell how many American 
visitors Carlyle had, but enough thoroughly to exhaust his small 
supply of patience. Nobody is*such a bore as a lion-hunter; no 
wonder that their prey should think America the land of ‘‘eight- 
een million bores.’’ His visitors were not always kindly received, 
but frequently the lion roared for them and they went away sat- 
isfied. Some of these visitors, moreover, became real friends of 
the sage—preeminently Emerson and Norton. Ripley, Conway, 
Higginson, James the elder, Margaret Fuller, and Alcott were 
also Cheyne Row visitors, and most of them are discussed, not al- 
ways too charitably, in Carlyle’s correspondence. Others were 
Judge Rockwood Hoar, E. W. Emerson, Frederick H. Hedge, 
Henry Lee, James Grant Wilson, D. A. Wasson, John R. Thomp- 
son, H. W. and Samuel Longfellow, Theodore L. Cuyler, Henry 
Barnard, Sumner, Webster, Ticknor, Bancroft, Burroughs, and 
Leland. ‘‘If I have met one American I have met fifty who have 
visited Mr. Carlyle with similar credentials,’’ wrote an English- 
man, referring to notes of introduction from Emerson.?® 

The last homage is imitation. That Carlyle’s style should be 
aped was inevitable. During the first enthusiasm over Sartor 
FResartus ‘‘many fell to imitating his style,’’?° and critics frequent- 
ly condemned ‘‘the numerous imitations of Carlyle, ... the absurd 
Carlylish writing, the feeble imitations by honest but weak dis- 
ciples of the great master.’”! In The Southern Interary Messen- 

18 Ten Years of Preacher Life, pp. 291-294. See Milburn also in Harper’s 
Magazme, January, 1863. 

19 Anonymous writer in London Graphtc, quoted in Appleton’s Journal, 


Vol. III, p. 386, April 2, 1870. By this date, however, Emerson was no 
longer freely giving out letters of introduction to Carlyle. 


z0 Chadwick, John White, ‘‘Thomas Carlyle,’? in The Unitarian Review, 
Vol. XV, p. 289, April, 1881. 


21 Clurke, James Freeman, supra. 
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yer the ‘‘sect of silly imitators’’ is berated,?? and The Democratic 
Review warns the ‘‘already large number of imitators,’’* yet a 
writer in that magazine, in an earlier Carlyle review, is himself 
in danger of falling into Carlylese.2* It is not strange that an 
enthusiastic reviewer, fresh from the perusal of so masterful an 
author, should unconsciously adopt Carlylean idiom now and 
again. Thoreau did it, in his article in Graham’s,> Whitman in 
The Galaxy,?® Wasson in The Atlanttc,?7 and Hosea Ballou 2d in 
the Universalist Quarterly.22 The last two, however, consciously 
burlesqued Carlyle. ‘‘Perhaps the sorriest, certainly the mourn- 
fullest thing in this monstrous-fecund literature of our nineteenth 
century of Grace,’’ wrote Ballou, ‘‘is the Evangel of Parrotry.’’ 
And Charles T. Congdon recalls, in his Reminiscences, how, at 
Brown University in the early forties, ‘‘our efforts to write like 
Carlyle drove the professor of Rhetoric nearly frantic.’’® This 
‘‘erowd of aping servitors who have gathered to his standard’’*° 
of course furnished shining targets for Carlyle’s enemies. One of 
the chief criticisms leveled against Emerson was his supposed 
imitation of his English friend. Poe more than once harped on 
this string.*? Thoreau and Lowell were among those who defend- 
ed Emerson against the charge. That the two writers were com- 
plementary, Carlyle dealing with men of action and Emerson with 
men of thought, was Thoreau’s contention ;7> and Lowell’s state- 
ment of the matter, in his Fable for Crittcs, is much the same.*? 
Turning now from more general considerations to the actual re- 
views of Carlyle’s work, we find little notice of him until the 
appearance of Sartor Resartus. Andrews Norton, in his Select 
Journal of Foreign Literature, had found Carlyle’s essays in The 
Foreign Quarterly Review and the one on ‘‘The Death of Goethe’’ 


22‘‘Carlyle and Macaulay,’’ Vol. XIV, p. 476. 

23 Vol. XXIII, p. 139, August, 1848. 

24‘‘The Present State of Society,’’ Vol. VI, p. 86, July, 1843. 

25‘‘Carlyle,’’? Vol. III, p. 145, March-April, 1847. 

26 ‘‘Democracy,’’ Vol. IV, p. 919, December, 1867. 

27‘*A letter to Thomas Carlyle,’’ Vol. XII, p. 497. 

28 ‘Chapters from Carlyle the Younger,’’ Vol. I, p. 50, July, 1844. 

209 Reminiscences of a Journalist, page 116. 

30 Review of Bayne’s Chrtstian Ltfe in The Methodist Quarterly Revtew, 
Vol. XXXVIII (4th ser., Vol. VIII) p. 553. 

31 ‘‘Marginalia,’’ im Works, Stedman and Woodberry eds., Vol. VII, p. 
248. 
82 Complete Poettoal Works, Cambridge ed., p. 127. 
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in The New Monthly Magazine absurd in form and false in doc- 
trine. ‘‘The force of folly could no further go,’’ he quotes.** But 
as early as January, 1834, he was admitting the importance of 
these articles by speaking of ‘‘the Teufelsdreck era in literature.’’** 

The Sartor was widely reviewed in America between 1835 and 
1850, the appearance of each new edition being an excuse for a 
new evaluation. Perhaps the two most important reviews were 
those in The Christian Examiner® and The North American Re- 
view.s© The former was written by N. L. Frothingham, a Boston 
clergyman and father of the historian of New England transcen- 
dentalism. Carlyle sends the author, ‘‘if you know him,’’ thanks 
and compliments through Emerson. ‘‘This man images back a 
beautiful idealized Clothes-Philosopher, very satisfactory to look 
upon, in whose beautiful features I did verily detect more simi- 
litude to what I myself meant to be than in any or all the other 
criticisms I have yet seen written of me.’’? The review itself is 
natural and unaffected, and shows a fine appreciation of the book 
which, to admirers of its author, seems to represent most adequate- 
ly the greatest Carlyle. 

Undoubtedly Sartor’s author was much amused by the review 
in the North American, because he felt that his machinery of 
mystification in the book had about half ‘‘taken in’’ the reviewer, 
who was Alexander H. Everett, notable as a diplomat, a brother 
of Edward Everett, and the editor and owner of the North 
American at the time. ‘‘It was not at all an unfriendly review,’’ 
wrote Carlyle to Emerson, ‘‘but had an opacity of matter-of-fact 
in it that filled one with amazement. Since the Irish bishop who 
said there were some things in Gulliver on which he for one would 
keep his belief suspended, nothing equal to it, on that side, has 
come athwart us. However, he has made out that Teufelsdréckh 
is, in all human probability, a fictitious character, which is always 
something, for an inquirer into Truth.’’* It does seem, indeed, 
~ 33 ‘¢ Recent Publications Concerning Goethe,’? Vol. I (main section) p. 255, 
April, 1833. 

84 Ibid (Critical Notices section) p. 125, Jamuary 1834. Norton gets the 
name ‘‘ Teufelsdreck’’ from papers antedating Sartor. 

35 Vol. XXI, p. 74, September, 1836. 

36 Vol. XLI, p. 454, October, 1835. 

37 Norton, op. ott., Vol. I, p. 125. Letter dated June 1, 1837. See also 


letter to Dr. Carlyle in Carlyle, Alexander, op. ott., Vol. I, p. 65. Letter 
dated March 21, 1837. 


38 Norton, op. oit., Vol. I, p. 112. Letter dated February 13, 1837. See 
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that the reviewer feels that he has done a tremendously clever 
piece of literary detective work in discovering that the character 
of Teufelsdréckh is fictitious. Perhaps, however, he is only giving 
a rather heavily humorous account of the mystification element in 
Sartor. There is much quotation. The book contains, says the 
writer, ‘‘under a quaint and singular form, a great deal of deep 
thought, sound principles, and fine writing. ... We take pleasure 
in introducing to the American public a writer, whose name is yet, 
in a great measure, unknown among us, but who is destined, we 
think, to occupy a large space in the literary world.’’ This re- 
view is the only favorable notice of Carlyle’s work that appeared 
in The North American Review, which was not kind to transcen- 
dentalism.*® 

Good articles on Sartor were published also in The New York 
Review and The Democratic Review.*: The writer of the former 
finds much to condemn in the style, and much to admire in the 
writer; while in the latter the critic called the book ‘‘one of the 
deepest philosophical productions of the age.’’ 

Not all the American reviews of Sartor Resartus were laudatory, 
by any means. One of the notices ‘‘slightingly prefixed’’ to the 
English edition was taken from The New York Sun,* and had 
appeared while Sertor was being printed serially in Fraser’s. 
‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ it said, ‘‘is what old Dennis used to call ‘a 
heap of clotted nonsense,’ mixed, however, here and there, with 
passages marked by thought and striking poetic vigor.... We 
quote by way of curiosity a sentence ... which may be read 
either backwards or forwards, for it is equally intelligible either 
way.’’ The editor of The Knickerbocker Magazine, Lewis Gaylord 
Clark, found the strange book ‘‘very little to our taste. The 
writer walks beneath a German cloud more dense than a Scotch 
mist; and in our humble opinion the trouble of penetrating it is 
worth all the companionship. . . . While we disclaim any intention 
to flatter, we must say that to our poor conception, Prof. Teufels- 


also p. 94, letter of April 29, 1836, for similar comment, and letter to his 
mother in Norton, C.E., Letters 1826-1836, Vol. II, p. 390. 


89 This may have been due partly to the influence of Andrews Norton in 
the councils of the North Amerioan. 


40 Vol. IV, p. 179, January, 1839. 
41 “¢ Sartor Resartus,’’ Vol. XXIII, p. 139, August, 1848. 
42 April 1, 1834. 
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dréckh is an eminent bore.’’*® J. H. Barrett, politician and 
journalist, ridicules in The American Whig Review** Carlyle’s 
transcendentalism, and condemns his ‘‘inexcusable if not intention- 
al ambiguity.’’ Yet, he says, ‘‘we cannot speak of Thomas Car- 
lyle with contempt or deny to Sartor Resartus a place among the 
writings that have given an impulse and a direction to the litera- 
ture of the time.’’ But if Barrett could not be contemptuous of 
Carlyle, Edgar Allan Poe could. If an author, wrote Poe in 
Graham’s Magazine,*® ‘‘write a book which he means to be under- 
stood, and, in this book, be at all possible pains to prevent us 
from understanding it, we can only say that he is an ass—and 
this, to be brief, is our private opinion of Mr. Carlyle, which we 
now take the liberty of making public.’’ In another place :** ‘‘The 
Carlyle-ists should adopt, as a motto, the inscription on the old 
bell from whose metal was cast the Great Tom, of Oxford :—‘In 
Thomae laude resono ‘‘Bim! Bom!’’ sine fraude:’—and ‘Bim! 
Bom,’ in such case, would be a marvellous echo of sound to 
sense.’’ Once again he suggests a motto for Carlyle: ‘‘The next 
work of Carlyle will be entitled ‘Bow-Wow.’ ’’*7 

The best American review of the French Revolution was that 
of William Henry Channing in the Boston Quarterly Review.** It 
followed the lines of Mill’s famous criticism of the book, saying: 
‘‘A history? Thiers, Mignet, Guizot forbid! We ourselves call 
this French Revolution an epic poem. ... Whether Carlyle is not 
emphatically the English poet of our epoch? Is he not Shelley 
and Wordsworth combined, and greater than either?’’ Yet Chan- 
ning sees some cant and a contempt too bitter in ‘‘this noble soul, 
whom we love.’’ 

The North American ‘‘declined giving a place’’ to a review of 
the French Revolution,*® but it did make room for a rather ex- 
tended comment on Carlyle as a historian more than a year later, 
in the course of a long review of Chateaubriand’s Sketches of 
English Literature by William Hickling Prescott. This is an es- 


43‘ Editor’s Table,’? Vol. IX, p. 432, April, 1837. 


44 Vol. IX, p. 121, February, 1849. See same author’s review of Heroes 
and Hero Worship in same volume, p. 339, April, 1849. 


45 Works, Stedman and Woodberry eds., Vol. VIII, p. 209. 

46 Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 316. 

47 Tbtd, Vol. VII, p. 321. 

48 Vol. I, p. 407, October, 1838. 

49 Norton, op. ctt., Vol. I, p. 148. Letter dated Feb. 9, 1838. 
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pecially interesting pronouncement because it takes ground very 
different from that occupied by some of our later historians and 
historico-bibliographers. Prescott makes no attempt to conceal his 
repugnance to Carlyle’s history, which is unfavorably compared 
with that in Scott’s romances. The French Revolution is called 
‘the harlequin compound which passes under the name of history, 
in which the author flounders on and on, amid a sort of ‘crude 
consistence,’ half prose, half poetry, like Milton’s Devil working 
his way through Chaos, ‘a boggy Syrtis; neither sea Nor good 
dry land.’ ’’5° 

Graham’s made up for Poe’s earlier strictures in its pages by 
a brief but generous review of the French Revolution," and two 
months later it heaped up the measure by publishing Thoreaun’s 
two-part essay on Carlyle.5? Thoreau praises not only the matter 
but the style of his author; indeed, he gives it that which is said 
to be the sincerest praise; consciously or unconsciously he im- 
itates: ‘‘There is nowhere else surely in recent readable English, 
or other books, such direct effectual teaching, reproving, en- 
couraging, stimulating, earnestly, vehemently, almost like Maho- 
met, like Luther; not looking back to see how his Opera Omnia 
will look, but forward to other work to be done, ... not a seer, but 
a brave looker-on and reviewer.’’ Carlyle, writing to Emerson, 
speaks of this article, ‘‘for which, as for part of the confused 
voice from the jury-box . . . the poor prisoner at the bar may 
justly express himself thankful !’’5* 

Carlyle’s reaction to ‘‘the confused voice from the jury-box’’ 
was not very consistent. He evidently wished to be immune to 
eriticism, but could never quite overcome his sensitiveness. He 
had much to say of his indifference to the words of his critics, 
and then much again to say of the various reviews of his books, 
so that the reader comes to think that he was not so indifferent 
after all.°* 

He was most appreciative of Emerson’s Dial review of Past and 
Present,"> a copy of which he purchased ‘‘for three shillings,’’ he 

80 The North American Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 342, October, 1839. 

51 Vol. XXX, p. 83, January, 1847. 

52 Ibid, p. 145, March-April, 1847. 

53 Norton, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 160. Letter dated May 18, 1847. 


54 Reminiscences, p. 522; Early Letters, Vol. II, p. 311; Letters 1826- 
1886, Vol. II, p. 199. 


55 Vol. IV, p. 96. 
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tells Emerson, Scotsmanlike, ‘‘and sent it to my mother—one of 
the indubitablest benefits I could think of in regard to it.’ 
There was cause for this enthusiasm, for Emerson’s article is a 
keen and delightful piece of literary criticism. It dwells on the 
importance and the danger in the service of literature as hand- 
maiden to polities; it emphasizes the readableness of Carlyle, and 
his humor. ‘‘We have never had anything in literature so much 
like earthquakes as the laughter of Carlyle.’’ Orestes A. Brown- 
son, at that time more or less a transcendentalist, had a long re- 
view of Past and Present in The Democratic Review, in which he 
applied its doctrines to American politics.°” Graham’s also had 
a good review,®® in which the just observation was made that 
Carlyle’s style was good because it was characteristic. Chartism 
was also reviewed in this article, as well as in notable essays in 
The Democratic Review? and The Christian Examiner.©° 

The North American Review returned to the attack on Carlyle 
with a review of The Infe and Letters of Cromwell,“ written by 
C. C. Felton. Felton speaks of Carlyle’s ‘‘ascendancy in this 
country ... which he is far from possessing in his own.’’ There 
is the usual abuse of his style, and the critic concludes that ‘‘the 
world would lose nothing if he would leave this field’’ of history. 
Carlyle failed to act upon the hint, however, and in 1859 O. 
Tiffany was called upon to review the first two volumes of 
Friedrich IT in the North American.*?» He summarized them at 
length, and found them full of ‘‘careful research, profound 
philosophy, picturesque and vivid description, and inexhaustible 
wit’’; but the style ‘‘Carlylese crazed beyond all hope.’’ The 
poor reviewer had ‘‘experienced intolerable vexation’’ in reading 
the work. Seven years later James Russell Lowell reviewed the 
complete Friedrich in the North American. He traces in this 
essay what he considers to be the decline of his author: ‘‘We 
seem to miss in Mr. Carlyle of late the old sincerity... . Since 
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Sartor Resartus Mr. Carlyle has done little but repeat himself 
with increasing shrillness.’? Emerson was dissatisfied with the re- 
views of the work on which his friend had spent many years of the 
hardest labor of his life. ‘‘And this book makes no noise,’’ he 
writes in his Journals ;* ‘‘I have hardly seen a notice of it in any 
newspaper or journal, and you would think there was no such 
book.’’ Yet there had been many notices of it in both English 
and American periodicals, scattered over several years. Carlyle 
had seen enough and to spare of them. ‘‘I read some criticisms 
of my wretched book,’’ he wrote to Emerson,® ‘‘and hundreds of 
others I refused to read; they were in praise; they were in 
blame; but not one of them looked into the eyes of the object and 
in genuine human fashion responded to its strivings, and recog- 
nized it!’’ Emerson’s hearty appreciation was a great comfort 
to him, as he told both Monecure D. Conway and Charles Eliot 
Norton. ‘‘Emerson’s words have been nearly the only words 
about the thing done—Frederick—to which I inwardly responded 
‘Yes—yes—yes; and much obliged to you for saying that same!’ ’’** 
The Atlantic Monthly published a very appreciative review of 
the earlier Friedrich volumes,” written by B. F. Presbury, in 
which the work is said to be ‘‘altogether incomparable for vivid- 
ness and originality ... notably one of the greatest of histories.’’ 
The Atlantic had published in its second number a fairly good 
paper on Carlyle® by G. S. Phillips, in which he is called ‘‘one 
of the high priests of modern literature, to whom all] contemporary 
minds are indebted, and by whose intellect and influence a new 
spiritual cultus has been established in the world of letters.’’ 
Edward. Everett Hale was among the reviewers of Friedrich. 
In The Christian Examiner® he calls Carlyle the ‘‘first of his- 
torians’’ and ‘‘a great master,’’ at the same time that he criticises 
his political theories. Characteristic of Harper’s was its summary 
of the first four volumes of the work.7° George M. Towle, the 
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Boston lawyer-journalist-historian, wrote a well-balanced article 
in The Penn Monthly” on ‘‘Carlyle as a Historian.’’ 

The severe criticism of Friedrich in the Lowell essay and in 
other periodicals was doubtless due in some measure to Carlyle’s 
strictures upon American politics which began with the first of 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets and its precursor, ‘‘The Nigger Ques- 
tion.’’? The two paragraphs of ‘‘The Present Times’’ in which 
Carlyle discounted the success of the American experiment were 
not soon forgotten. He made two points: that America owed all 
she was to England, and that she had not produced any great 
soul or great thought. Then he added insult to injury by making 
Smelfungus growl, with Malthusian pessimism, that all America 
had accomplished was the rapid begetting of ‘‘eighteen million of 
the greatest bores ever seen in the world before.’’’? More harm- 
ful to his reputation in America was ‘‘The Nigger Question’’® 
of 1849, for it excited the greatest repugnance in that section of 
the country which formed the very heart of the Carlyle disciple- 
ship—New England. But the production that made Carlyle’s 
Ameriean friends suffer most acutely was a jeu d’esprit that 
makes the reader indignant even now, called ‘‘Ilias (Americana) 
in Nuce.’’’* Published during the Civil War, it disposes, in a few 
sentences of burlesque, of the whole conflict as a brawl between 
two brothers on the question of whether one of them should be 
allowed to hire his servants for life instead of by the year. In 
his essay of 1867 called ‘‘Shooting Niagara: and After?’’® he re- 
affirms this position in regard to the American war, and reprints 
the ‘‘Ilias.’’ Nor did his belittling of the American Revolution 
in his Friedrich’® pass without notice. On the whole, it seems 
strange only that Carlyle had any friends left on this side of the 
Atlantic. That he did was due to the fact that so many were 
willing to take the position which Carlyle defined so often, that a 
man is to be judged by his soul’s earnest struggle toward truth 
as he has glimpse of it rather than by any specifie acts.” 
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But from the late forties forward there was a diminution in 
American enthusiasm for Carlyle, and an increasing enmity which 
reached a climax in 1867. Perhaps there was too a weariness of 
what Lowell called his growing shrillness—a feeling to which 
Margaret Fuller confessed when she writes of ‘‘the charm that 
was once upon his writing before I wearied of it.’’* But perhaps 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a better spokesman for Carlyle’s 
American admirers when he wrote that ‘‘King Thomas’’ ‘‘made 
such a piece of work with his prophecies and his sarcasms about 
our little trouble with the Southern States that we came rather 
to pity him for his whims and crochets than to get angry with 
him for calling us bores and other unamiable names.’”*® Poor 
Emerson wrote in his Journals in 1865: ‘‘He has put himself by 
his violent anti-Americanism into a false position, and is not quite 
easy to deal with. But his merits are overpowering. . . .He is as 
dangerous as a madman. Nobody knows what he will say next 
or whom he will strike. Prudent people keep out of his way. If 
genius were cheap, we should do without Carlyle; but, in the ex- 
isting population, he cannot be spared.’’*° 

Whittier was not so lenient. ‘‘The Nigger Question’’ roused 
the fighting man in the gentle Quaker. He believed that essay 
to be ‘‘so unspeakably bad as to excite in every right-minded 
reader a feeling of amazement and disgust. With a hard, brutal 
audacity, a blasphemous irreverence, and a sneering mockery 
which would do honor to the Devil of Faust, it takes issue with 
the moral sense of mankind and the precepts of Christianity ... 
splenetic and discreditable production . . . a coarse brutality that 
would do credit to a Mississippi slave-driver. ... His rhetoric 
has a flavor of the slave-pen and the auction-block, vulgar, un- 
manly, indecent, a scandalous outrage upon good taste and refined 
feeling which at once degrades the author and insults his read- 
ers.’’®!} H. H. Furness must have felt a similar indignation, for 
he sent Carlyle a photograph of a ‘‘secourged back,’’ accompanied 
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by this note: ‘‘Please observe an instance of ‘hiring for life.’ 
God forgive you for your cruel jest and your blindness.’’** 

Probably the best of the many replies to ‘‘Ilias in Nuce’’ is that 
by D. A. Wasson in The Atlanttc Monthly.®* It is written, in part 
at least, in Carlylese and is direct and clever. ‘‘I accuse you,’’ 
wrote Wasson, ‘‘of a narrowness and pettiness of understanding 
with regard to America. ... You are beginning to suffer from 
yourself. You are threatening to perish of too much Thomas 
Carlyle. ... But where are you now with reference to that 
Thomas Carlyle whose Sartor Resartus I read twenty years ago 
on foot and on horseback, sleeping with it under my pillow and 
wearing it in my pocket until pocket and it were worn out? We 
have both traveled far since then; but whither have you been 
traveling? The whole wide heaven was not too wide for you then; 
now you can be jolly in your ‘nutshell.’ ’’ 

Perhaps Carlyle’s arguments furnished ammunition for south- 
erm propagandists, as Godkin later asserted,** but I have searched 
leading southern reviews in vain for praise of his social or political 
theories. In a Southern Quarterly Review article of 1850, 
characteristically loaded with classical learning, condemnation is 
heaped upon both the ideas and the style of Carlyle. John Esten 
Cooke, in The Southern Literary Messenger,®* characterizes the 
Pamphlets as ‘‘purely monstrous.’’ 

In Boston there appeared in 1850 a pamphlet called Perfora- 
tions in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, by One of the Etghteen Mu- 
lions of Bores.’’ It attacked with some success Carlyle’s views on 
suffrage, the use of force, and slavery. The newspapers also very 
generally printed bitter criticisms of Carlyle. The Southern 
Quarterly article referred to speaks of the ‘‘universal tempest of 
petty quibbles and impotent irritation which have been conjured 
up in the newspaper literature of the country by the remarks of 
Carlyle on the United States,’’ and attacks the press for ‘‘resent- 
ing a flea-bite with as much vigor and determination as they 
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would an invasion.’’ Walt Whitman in The Galazy,** refers to 
‘‘the comic-painful hullabaloo and vituperative cat-squalling’’ over 
the Niagara article. JIll-natured, for example, is an article in 
The Round Table that berates both Carlyle and Whitman. But 
at least one really excellent editorial appeared in answer to 
‘‘Shooting Niagara’’—that of Horace Greeley in The New York 
Tribune.®® In the same issue Carlyle’s article was printed entire, 
making a very solid page. ‘‘We read,’’ writes Greeley, ‘‘with 
more sorrow than anger these words of scorn ... for this is a 
great mind which seeks to bar the progress of humanity.... It 
is a blind Samson who comes forth to combat with the multitudes 
of mankind, not blind alone, but shorn of his strength. All the 
genius of Carlyle cannot avail him in this struggle, for he carries 
a banner upon which the finger of God has written defeat, and 
wars against manhood itself. But when we think how strong he 
might have been as an ally who is so powerless as a foe, how much 
he might have done to guide to noble ends the revolution he vain- 
ly seeks to prevent, who that honors genius can fail to pity its 
perversion?’’ George W. Smalley, London correspondent of The 
Tribune, later wrote of the English commendation of this editorial, 
and added an interesting defense of Carlyle.®° 

But when Smalley condemns the ‘‘flippant impertinence’’ of 
The Nation in its treatment of Carlyle, his words are ill-chosen. 
The Natwon was never flippant under Godkin. It was sometimes 
too severe, and of course it was not always right. It was always 
inimical to Carlyle; in its very first number appeared an article 
from the pen of the elder James on Carlyle which pilloried him 
mercilessly.*1 The reviewer speaks of the ‘‘nervous fidget’’ Car- 
lyle ‘‘is under never to let the grin expire upon his reader’s vis- 
age.’’ Referring to Friedrich, he says, ‘‘What might have been 
veracious history is turned into a clothes-horse for the display of 
the author’s threadbare theatrical wardrobe. ... In respect to 
the public questions that are now soliciting examination, he is in- 
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competent even to puerility.... In truth, Carlyle stands revealed 
at last as a mere declaimer.’’ One other article by James may be 
mentioned here. The Nation article was, of course, unsigned; the 
later one, which appeared in The Atlantic Monthly just after 
Carlyle’s death, had James’ name attached. It begins: ‘‘Thomas 
Carlyle is incontestably dead at last. ... I had, however, the 
pleasure of an intimate intercourse with him when he was an in- 
finitely deader man than he is now.’’ James, who had enjoyed 
such hospitality as No. 5 Cheyne Row afforded, protests friend- 
ship for the dead sage repeatedly, but keeps his hand on the knife 
under his cloak. The article is in reality the most severe of in- 
dictments. He contends that Carlyle was not a great teacher, but 
preéminently a critic, and the highest compliment he awards him, 
from the transcendentalist point of view at least, is to say that ‘his 
intellect had not got beyond the stage of instinct—that he was not 
a philosopher but a genius. 

But the comment in The Nation to which Smalley referred was 
that which appeared in the editorial columns in 1867. It was a 
comment on ‘‘Mr. Carlyle’s last rhapsody, ‘Shooting Niagara.’ ’’ 
Said the writer, ‘‘No matter by what standards we judge it, it is 
pure rigamarole, the nonsense of a foolish and conceited old man, 
which, if written by a person unknown to fame, no intelligent 
reader would dream of wading through.’’ This summary and 
irreverent treatment was more than the friends of Carlyle, who 
even at this nadir of his American popularity were not few, could 
endure; and Smalley was not the only one who protested. J. F. 
Kirk, author of Charles the Bold, wrote a letter to the editor,” 
rebuking him for using language improper even to journalism in 
regard to a man whom very many Americans ‘‘have learned to 
revere.’? Thereupon Godkin wrote a more extended article, in 
which he attacked Carlyle as the ‘‘apostle of violence,’’ and said: 
‘‘He has been instrumental in converting large numbers of in- 
fluential men into what we cannot help calling ‘enemies of the 
human race.’ He furnished the pro-slavery school of philosophers 
at the South with most of their ammunition. ... For the almost 
~92°*Some Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle,’’ Vol. XLVII, p. 
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devilish outburst of sympathy with the confederacy in England... 
Mr. Carlyle more than any one man is responsible.’’» Kirk had a 
brief rejoinder® in which he made the best answer possible when 
he said, ‘‘Your arguments do not strike me as touching the in- 
tellect and real idiosynerasy of the man.’’ Goldwin Smith, A. G. 
Sedgwick, W. C. Brownell, John Bryce, and Godkin had later 
articles in The Nation®™ about Carlyle, most of them in the year 
of his death. These were milder, and even favorable, but Godkin 
reiterated in 1881 that Carlyle’s work ‘‘beyond question has had 
an evil influence.’’ 

A few notable articles about Carlyle more general in their scope 
than those we have been considering demand brief attention. One 
of them is that by James Freeman Clarke in The Christian Ex- 
aminer, called ‘‘The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and Present.’’™ 
It is a very well written essay, filled with regret that the trans- 
cendentalist of Sartor Resartus had become the force-worshipping 
politician of The Latter-Day Pamphlets. ‘‘He is our ‘Lost Lead- 
er,’ but we have loved and honored him as few men were ever 
loved and honored. ... We shall always be grateful to the real 
Carlyle, the real Carlyle of Sartor.’’ Less lenient is Junius 
Henri Browne who, in The Galaxy,” indulges in alliterative epi- 
thets such as ‘‘hierophant of Higgledy-Piggledy,’’ ‘‘the scolding 
Scot,’’ and ‘‘ warlock of the wind-bags.’’ 

Alfred H. Guernsey, who in 1879 published a book on Carlyle, 
printed a series of three biographical articles on him in Appleton’s 
in 1876.1° Other American books in which Carlyle was discussed 
during his lifetime were Henry Giles’ Lectures and Essays,” 
Thomas Powell’s The Living Authors of America, and E. P. 
Whipple’s Essays and Reviews.? Giles’ essay is light, Powell’s 
is admiring, and Whipple’s is at times severe. Bronson Alcott is 
more unsympathetic than most transcendentalists in his judgment 
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of Carlyle, who, by the way, returned the compliment. ‘‘ Were 
he not so fatally in earnest, we should take him for the harlequin 
he often seems,’’ concludes Alcott.’ Lowell, who later gave the 
world his estimate in prose, had in 1848 sketched him in verse, 
as a contrast to his picture of Emerson in his Fable for Critics :1% 
C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues 
And rims common-sense things with mystical hues. 

The death of Carlyle of course brought out many estimates of 
him in the periodical press.1°° Some commentators noted the fact 
that that Carlyle had long before ceased to be of great influence 
in America, and for many years had been half forgotten. Now 
there was a recrudescence of interest.’ Of the many articles, 
only two can be quoted from here. Walt Whitman, whose essay 
on ‘‘Democracy’’ in The Galaxy was inspired by ‘‘Shooting Nia- 
gara,’’ and in some parts was a direct answer to it, wrote for The 
Critic!® an appreciative article called ‘‘The Death of Carlyle.’’ 
‘*Rugged, mountainous, volcanic, he was himself more a French 
Revolution than any of his volumes.’’ The Rev. J. V. O’Conor, 
in The Catholic World,’” held him in low esteem. ‘‘Carlyle has 
become only a tradition to this generation. ... His philosophy 
has utterly gone out of men’s minds and practice. ... Of all 
that he has written, only the few translations from the German, 
with an essay or two, will survive.’’ Perhaps the World resented 
Carlyle’s occasional ridicule of the pope and his disrespect for 
Catholicism, yet an essay in The American Catholic Review ™® in 
1879 was broad and appreciative. 
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The history of Carlyle’s American reputation has now been 
traced from the earliest recognition, when he was hailed by a few 
New Englanders as a prophet, through a period of great popu- 
larity and influence and a later period during which the prevail- 
ing note was one of condemnation, though relieved by indulgent 
defense, to the death of the great man, when attempts were made 
to evaluate his work. It was too early to do this, however, for 
his Remintscences, and the several volumes of his letters were yet 
to appear; and Froude’s Ife in its two parts offered new oppor- 
tunities to appraise Carlyle. It must suffice here to say that in 
these days, critical as they were for the memory of the sage, he 
found defenders as well as detractors; and that, in general, 
American regard for him never again reached as low an ebb as it 
had in the ’sixties. 

In more recent years, the reading of his works in schools and 
colleges, while not always conducive to the best appreciation, has 
at least kept Carlyle in the minds of Americans; and it seems to 
be admitted that to-day, a hundred years after the publication of 
his first book, -he is more generally read here than in the country 
where that book was printed.'"? It could scarcely be disputed, and 
there is rarely any disposition to dispute, that he has left a pro- 
found and lasting impression on the American mind. 
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AN EARLY REFERENCE TO ANTON GRAFF'S 
PORTRAIT OF LESSING 


By Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
Indiana University 


The following reference to Anton Graff, the distinguished Swiss 
portrait painter of the eighteenth century, and to his well-known 
painting of Lessing has, so far as I have been able to determine, 
never been noticed by writers on Lessing. It is found in the 
memoirs of the French grammarian and writer Dieudonné Thié- 
bault,?, who in 1765 became a member of the Prussian Académie 
Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres and lived in Berlin from 
1765 to 1785. The passage in question reads:? ‘‘M. Sulzer® avait 
épousé une femme de Magdebourg, qui était morte jeune, et dont 
on m’a dit beaucoup de bien: elle a laissé deux filles, dont l’ainée 
a épousé M. Graff, peintre estimé de Dresde‘; la seconde s’est 
inariée & Chevalier fils, vernisseur & Berlin; celle-ci n’a pas été 
heureuse: elle méritait néanmoins de 1’étre. Elle est morte depuis 
plusieurs années; ]’ainée vit encore. 

‘‘ Je citerai une anecdote qui prouve combien M. Graff était bon 
peintre. J’allai un jour causer avec M. Sulzer, dont l’appartement 
était contigu au mien: je le trouvai regardant, avec M. Béguelin,® 
un portrait qui venait d’étre achevé. Ce tableau me frappa: mes 
yeux 8’y reportaient, malgré moi. Voila, me dit M. Béguelin, un 
"1 Dieudonné Thiébault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour & Berlin, Avec 
Avant-Propos et Notes par M. Fs. Barrvére. 2 vols., Paris, 1891. (Vols. 23 
and 24 of Barriére’s Bibltothéque des Mémotres relatifs @ l’Histoire de 
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He died on June 22, 1813, in Dresden as Saxon court painter. Nineteen 
portraits are credited to him. Cf. Vogel, Anton Graff. Bildnisse von Zeit- 
genossen des Meisters, Leipzig, 1898; Waser, Anton Graff von Winterthur, 
Bildnisse des Meisters, Winterthur, 1903. 

5 Nicolas de Béguelin (1714-1789), a Gwiss physicist and man of letters, 
was, like Sulzer, a prominent member of the Berlin Academy. 
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morceau de peinture qui parait vous occuper beaucoup: dites-nous 
ce que vous en pensez.—Je parie, lui dis-je, que ce n’est pas un 
portrait de fantaisie, et que, de plus, il est trés-ressemblant.—Et 
sur quoi en jugez-vous ainsi?—Sur ce qu’il me semble y découvrir 
la vérité de la nature plutét que les compartiments ou les caprices 
de l’art.—En ce cas, dites-nous 1’idée que ce portrait vous donne 
de ]’original.—L’original doit étre un homme de beaucoup d’esprit 
vif et ardent; son caractére participe & ces mémes qualités et a 
de plus une fermeté remarquable et une gaieté trés-naturelle. Il 
est bon enfant, ami des plaisirs, et loyal; quoique d’une part il 
y ait du danger a heurter ses opinions ou ses préjugés—Vous 
connaissez donc |’original de ce portrait?—-Non; je ne 1’ai jamais 
vu.—Eh bien, vous venez de le dépeindre comme si vous aviez 
passé votre vie avec lui: c’est le portrait de M. Lessing,® que M. 
Graff vient de faire.—C’est, dis-je, un compliment pour M. Graff, 
car je ne connais pas M. Lessing.”’ 
 ¢@An etching by Bause of this portrait, entitled Lessing tm 42. Lebone- 
jahre (i.e., 1770), is found in Konnecke, Deutscher Literaturatlas, Marburg, 
1909, p. 70. Cf. a reference to this etching in Braun, Lessing wm Urthetle 
seiner Zeitgenossen, I, p. 414. The practise of reading character from por- 
traits and silhouettes was, of course, very popular at the time. Cf. Lava- 
ter’s Phystognomik (1775-1778). 

Lessing had! been made only a non-resident member of the Berlin Academy 
in 1760, but his election even to this rank met with the distinct disapproval 
of Frederick the Great. See Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der Koniglich 


Preusstschen Akademte der Wissensohaften su Berlin, 3 vols. in 4, Berlin, 
1900, vol. I, pp. 350-351. 


NON-RECURRENCE IN VOCABULARY AS A 
TEST OF AUTHORSHIP 


By R. B. STEELE 
Vanderbilt University 


In a paper read before the American Philological Association in 
1922, Professor Fairclough presented an analysis of the poems in 
the Vergilian Appendix showing that in each of them there is a 
substantial non-Vergilian element. In addition to this it was 
pointed out that some of the words not used by Vergil occur free- 
ly in Ovid, and on the basis of these facts judgment was rendered 
against Vergil as the author of the poems. Inasmuch as the re- 
sults obtained have met with commendation in different quarters,’ 
it has seemed not inappropriate to examine the principles involved 
in their application to works whose authorship is known. 

The Culex shows a non-Vergilian element of 21.25 words in a 
hundred lines. This fact is clear. What is its bearing on the 
question of authorship? Before answering the question specifical- 
ly it will not be out of place to state a few principles affecting the 
style of Roman authors. 

Among the Romans there were certain pervasive, well marked 
tendencies shown by writers in dealing with the works of others, 
as well as with their own. Both writers of prose and poets sought 
a show of originality where originality of subject-matter was out 
of the question, and ‘‘variational quotation’’ is the mark of the 
compiling historian. This is well illustrated by the form into 
which Justinus put the words of Caesar and of Livy, and still 
later by the putting of the words of Justinus by Orosius. Al- — 
though Ennius is the Father of Latin poetry, the works of Vergil 
were the great mine which later epic poets assiduously worked, 
and from Lucan to Silius Italicus the poets retouched his scenes, 

1B. G. Kent, 7.4.P.A. LIV, 82: ‘‘ Professor Fairclough examines the var- 
ious poems ... with the vocabulary as a criterion, and does it in such a 
way that it would be difficult to take exception either to his method or his 
conclusions.’’ Robert 8. Radford, T.4.P.4. LIV, 160: ‘‘ Professor Fair- 
clough has ended by showing in the most convincing manner that the lan- 


of the Appendtz is Ovidian and not Vergilian.’’ In note 2 he speaks 
of the ‘‘superlative excellence’’ of the article. 
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re-aligned his figures, and transformed his words. It was imita- 
tion with variations, and with even more skill than is shown by 
the modern student who translates with his pony before him, giv- 
ing synonyms and equivalents in almost unending variations. 

The method is the same even when an author is dealing with his 
own words. In many a passage Cicero has uf supra dizi or a 
similar expression, but he does not always repeat verbatim, evident- 
ly seeking logical equivalence rather than verbal identity. A few 
illustrations will suffice. We find in De Offtcts, II, 10, 36: nullus 
labor, nulla industria, nulla cura, ut dixt, and this is for nehal 
virtutis, nthd animt, nihil nervorum; De Natura Deorum I, 17, 
44: hanc nos habere sive anticipationem, ut ante dizi, sive praeno- 
tionem deorum ... ut Eptcurus tpse xodAnyw appellavit, quam 
antea nemo eo verbo nomtnarat, for which the preceding section 
has antictpationem deorum, quam appellat xodAnypw Epicurus, td 
est anteceptam animo rei quandam informationem; Tusc. Disp. V, 
28, 80: extra fores ... limenque carceris for extra ostium limen- 
que carceris. And from De Amicitia, in 5 optime for praeclare, 
and in 77 communibus for vulgares. He also varies without for- 
mal recognition. He gives us in two passages the story of Diony- 
sius and his tonsorial experiences; De Off. II, 7, 25: cultros me- 
tuens tonsorios candente carbone sibi adurebat capillum; and 
Tusc. Disp. V, 20, 58: tondere suas filias docutt. Ita sordido 
ancilarique artificio regiae virgines, ut tonstriculae, tondebant 
barbam et capillum pairis, the two passages containing eight words 
not used elsewhere in his philosophical works. In poetical works 
any indications of similar preceding tones would be out of order. 
Vergil was bold enough to repeat 95 passages, though he at times 
skilfully varies. 

For similar indications of this, in its most marked form, we may 
well take the Odes of Horace. Maecenas is the greatest figure. He 
enters in the first lines: 


O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
but in II, 17, 4 he is 


Grande decus columenque rerum. 


In the well-known passage I, 9, 9 ff. Horace pictures Castor and 
Pollux flashing forth on the troubled waters, and in I, 12, 27 he 
gives the same picture in entirely different words. The power of 
Fortune in I, 34, 12 is the same as in I, 35, 1, but verbally how 
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different. The pine, the poplar and the water of IT, 3, 9 ff. is as 
the pine, the plane and the water of II, 11, 13. There is the 
portrayal of a blood-colored scene in II, 1, 29 ff., in which the 
parts differ only in their verbal coloring. I, 7, 16: 


Neque parturit imbres Perpetuo 
is re-worded in II, 9, 1: 
Non semper imbres manant. 


One of the best illustrations is II, 17 in which Horace rings the’ 
changes in the expression of the idea of death: 1 ezanimas, 3 
obire, 5 partem, animae rapit maturtor vis, 9 ducet ruanam, 10 
tbimus, tbimus, 11 utcumque praecedes, 11 supremum Carpere ster 
comites parati, and, of enforced death, 28 truncus sustulerat. Al- 
though few, these examples are enough to furnish, in the variations 
of the picturing, a justification for the repetition of the pictures. 

The material collected in the discussion of the poems in the 
Appendix is the distectt membra poetae—words occurring but once 
or at most only a few times. Let us examine the similar material 
—the rare word—in some authors for whom we have complete 
or fairly complete collections of vocabulary. Slight differences in 
entering some forms, such as the perfect passive participle of 
some verbs as participles or as nouns, cause slight discrepancies 
in the results, and with this must go mis: fallor, but the figures 
given will be exact enough for practical or philological purposes. 

Caesar’s Gallic War and Civil War contain 3260 words of which 
1665, or a little more than 50 per cent, occur from one to three 
times. In this which we shall call the occasional vocabulary there 
are 432 words in the Civil War only, and 536 in the Gallic. This 
occasional element shows that the eye of Caesar caught sight of 
innumerable points in his environment, and varied his words to 
give the proper color to his historical panorama. Of similar im- 
port are the words limited, or largely so, to one of the works. 
Differences in the form of operations account for ballista and 
catapulta in the Cwi War, and for artes in the Gallic; in the 
latter are 23 of 25 instances of the preposition trans, indicating a 
different geographic outlook, as do the 24 examples of palus, 
though the adjective paluster (2) occurs in both works. Silvester 
(6), cructatus (9), Druides (10), mercator and pagus (11), ser- 
vitus (15) and natio (17) bespeak Gallic conditions, although the 
connection is not so clear in conturatio (5), conturo (6), desilto 
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(8), commode (11), and convoco (18). The practical limitation 
to the Gallic War is also noticeable in praesertem (13:2), commo- 
veo and confercio (9:1), clrens (10:1), defectto (12:1), and nas- 
cor (18:1). To the Civil War belong fanum, templum and pastor 
(6), cetratus, consulatus and parities (8), and munitcipwum (11). 
To this work also belong praetor (17), with one occurrence in 
B. G. I, 21, 2: legatus pro praetore. A similar limitation for the 
Civil War is also seen in evocatus (1:6), ctrcummunto (1:7), 
remex (1:8), scapha (1:9), and musculus (1:13). 

In the part of the vocabulary of Livy covered by the Leztcon 
of Fiigner (A—Bustum) there are 626 words, 187 of which, or 
30 per cent, belong to the occasional vocabulary. Livy had no 
occasion to use acetum except in connection with Hannibal in 
the Alps (XXI, 37, 2), for ambiguttas only in commenting on the 
twofold meaning of Letum (XLI, 18, 9), and for anser only in 
describing the well-known exploit of Manlius (V, 47, 4). These 
are unrepeated incidents, yet admirandus occurs but once, admira- 
bilis, absurde and absurdus twice, and beatus three times. We 
also find in succession the four verbs adspiro, adstipulor, ad- 
stringo and adstruo once each, and all of these, as in thé case of 
Caesar, are illustrations of uncounted instances of the variety of 
verbal shading in his history. 

There are recorded in the Lezicon, for the historical works of 
Tacitus, nist fallor, 5781 words of which 2125, or 37 per cent, be- 
long to the occasional class. Putting the Tacitean sortes to the 
test, and opening the Leztcon at random, I found belonging to 
this class fugitivus, fugo, fulgur, fumo, fundttor, funedris, funts, 
and fueta. These give a compact illustration of variety in the 
style of Tacitus. If we ask why the fugitive and the rope are 
mentioned only in the Histories, the slinger, the stake, and the 
fury only in the Annals, and why the smouldering ruins of houses 
are seen only in the Agricola, we must be content with Horatian 
philosophy—nec sctre fas est omnia. The division among the 
different works is not without interest, for there are 1718 words, 
or 30 per cent, occurring each in but one work—Agricola 60, 
Germanwta 111, Histories 443, Annals 1104. The Germania in this 
respect stands further from the historical works than does the 
Agricola, although many of the words rarely used in it are not 
uncommonly found, as aedifico, alea, aper, aliquantum, astutus, 
bellicosus. 
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Nowhere else is the occasional vocabulary as extended as in 
Cicero, in whose philosophical works alone are 2447, or 48 per 
cent, of the entire number 7263, occurring from one to three 
times, and nearly 30 per cent but once. The extent of this ele- 
ment, as well as words occurring a few more times, precludes 
more than a brief mention. A concrete illustration can be found 
in the words from praedor to praepono where there are 28 occur- 
ring from one to three times, with six others, including praenosco 
(4), used more frequently. A few touches here and there will be 
noticed. Four instances of duellum and seven of ast testify to 
the archaic character of De Legtbus, as do four of curtatius to 
that of De Re Publica. There is a strong array of instances of 
fortassis, with a noticeable syntactical touch in the four examples 
of forsitan in De Offtctts, and one in Tusc. Dtsp. ITI, 17, 36. In 
De Amscitia and De Senectute are found commoror (2), of life’s 
tarrying, and obrepo (3), of the oncreeping of old age, the latter 
verb occurring but once elsewhere. That the T'usc. Disp. has five 
of the six examples of heu is interesting only from the fact that 
it has the two examples of the longer form eheu. The larger part 
of the compounds in bene- are in De Offtctts, and it alone has 
perfuga, mrata, and piscator, four times each. 

Taking Vergil and Ovid as representatives of Latin poetry, the 
latter shows an occasional element of 42.2 per cent, the former of 
47.6 per cent. The inclusion of the vocabulary of the poems of 
the Appendix, excepting the Aetna, raises the percentage for Ver- 
gil to 49.1 per cent, the slight difference of 114 per cent being due 
to special phases of thought developed in some of the poems, and 
lying outside the sphere of the later poems, These figures in- 
dicate a somewhat greater degrce of variety for Vergil than for 
Ovid, the latter turning oftener to the portrayal of the same or 
kindred themes. 

In these masses of words there is occasionally one that is rare 
or peculiar, but most of them, taken as separate entities, do not 
suggest any connection between writers who use them. This is 
especially true of the words in the Appendix. Regemo, Culex 
386, is used by Statius twice, Theb. V, 389; VIII, 17, and, in- 
terpreting in accordance with his use of the poems of Vergil, we 
may fairly hold that he considered this a Vergilian word. The 
first on the list will do as an illustration for many others. <Ad- 
fints, Aetna 252, is used by earlier poets, by Cicero and by Livy. 
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Ovid has it twice in one poem of 90 lines, Ex Ponto IV, 8, 9 and 
14. Our imagination can not conjure up a picture of Ovid using 
the word in the Aetna, holding it in abeyance while he wrote tens 
of thousands of lines, and returning to it nearly at the close of 
his career. It has not been pointed out that the examples cited 
show an orderly development, such as is found in some other 
works in which the elements discussed are largely masses of words, 
and not the occasional vocabulary. 

Some efforts have been made in studies of genetic development 
to show an orderly movement in the expressional, if not eternal 
flux. In three articles in the Philologus, 1884, Woelfflin present- 
ed evidence of development in the style of Tacitus, with examples 
of climaxes and anti-climaxes in the use of words. The preferences 
of the historian are shown in two ways—by noticeably increas- 
ing the use of certain terms, and by bringing others within nar- 
rower limits. Take the following as illustrations. Cupiditas is 
Ciceronian, and is used in the earlier works of Tacitus, but cupido, 
47 examples, is the only form occurring in the Annals, this single- 
ness of use being foreshadowed by 31 examples in the Histories 
to 5 of cupiditas. There is a similar change in the use of the 
verbs deligo and eligo. The latter is favored in the Agricola and 
Germania 10:1, it falls behind in the Histories 20:29, and nearly 
disappears in the Annals 2:92. Synonymous collocations are more 
in evidence in the earlier than in the later works, and to this may 
be added the fact that in the Annals, Tacitus breaks away from 
earlier models, and freely uses qwo without a comparative in the 
expression of purpose. These examples seem to indicate normal 
movements, but along with them go abnormalities, idiosyncracies 
if you will, as in the use of the preposition 0b, used in the Agrt- 
cola 2, Germania 3, Histories 26, the first six books of the Annals 
102, the last six books only 33 times. 

Following the method of Woelfflin, Stacey has marshalled the 
evidence for a like development in Livy.? The evidence for death- 
in-life in these authors seems valid, and may be interpreted either 
as changes in the authors themselves, or in the sources which they 
followed. ° 

We do not know anything of the effect of criticism on the works 
of Vergil, yet I think that it can be safely assumed that his choice 
of words was at some points influenced by the early works of 


2 Archiv fiir Lat. Lez. X, 17, Die Entwickelung des lwianischen Stiles. 
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Horace. He and Vergil were congenial spirits, companions at 
least as early as the Brundisian journey, and even before that 
Vergil had been sponsor to Maecenas for the character of Horace 
(Sat. I, 6,55). There is a fairly long list of words in the Appen- 
dtx which are found in the Satires and Epodes with a connotation 
which unfitted them for use in the later works of Vergil. In the 
list I do not include articles of diet, but words of other classes. 
As illustrations I give elementum, marceo, sedulus, and leniter. 
Sat. I, 1, 25 f. gives the association of elementum with the pri- 
mary school: 


. . . ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 
The final degradation of his own works was a similar fate, Epp. 
I, 20,17 f.: 


Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus. 


The association of marceo in Sat. II, 4, 58: 


Tostis marcentem squillis recreabis et Afra 

Potorem cochlea, 
indicates that the verb was not suited for high poetic use among 
shepherds, farmers or warriors. Sedulus was in better repute, but 
the hustling host, sedulus hospes (1d. I, 4, 71) of the Brundisian 
journey, as well as the later bustling nurse, sedula nutrix (Ars 
Poetica 116) are figures for satire and comedy. The associations 
of lentter are noticeable. It is a part of the injunction to the 
legacy hunter, Sat. II, 5, 47 f.: 


Leniter in spem Adrepe officiosus; 
is used to describe the auctioneer Volteius Mena as he appeared 
to Philippus, Epp. I, 7, 50 £.; 


Adrasum quendam vacua tonsoris umbra 
Cultello proprios purgantem leniter ungues; 


and later is applied to the act of Cerberus, Odes II, 19, 30 f.: 
Leniter atterens Caudam. 


May we not imagine that if Vergil had used the words, at 
least after the Odes were written, some Fuscus Aristius might 
have met him on the via Sacra, and interpreted the force of the 
adverb by wiggling his thumb? 

There are distributed among the poems of the Appendix 508 
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words not used by Vergil. Of these, 231 occur in Ovid, and 277 
of them do not. Whatever the one mass may prove, the other will 
equally disprove. The fundamental defect of the method is that 
it compares the entire vocabulary of the poems with that of Ver- 
gil, but only the non-Vergilian part with that of Ovid. When the 
same method is applied to Ovid as to Vergil the list of non-Ovidian 
words is lengthened and, considering the relative length of the 
works of the two authors, the words are found to be less in favor 
with Ovid than with Vergil. There is another objection to the 
method. The non-Vergilian element can be compared with the 
vocabulary of other writers, and, when compared, fails to show 
proof of authorship. Propertius has only one-eighth as many 
verses as has Ovid, yet he has 119 of the non-Vergilian words to 
the 231 in Ovid. On the same basis a much better case can be 
made out for Horace who has 191 of the words under consider- 
ation. Ovid uses a smaller number of the non-Vergilian words in 
some of the poems of the Appendix than are used in the philoso- 
phical works of Cicero, and, taking all the poems into consider- 
ation, the count is, Cicero 228, Ovid 231; for word occurrences, 
Cicero 3131, Ovid 1712. Both counts favor Cicero if some allow- 
ance be made for ten conjectural readings. Carrying the investiga- 
tion a little farther I found 62 of the non-Vergilian words of the 
Culex in the philosophical works and orations, while Ovid has 
only 58. This shows that the rhythmic prose of Cicero uses the 
non-Vergilian element more freely than does Ovid, yet who would 
be so bold as to set up a claim for Cicero on the basis of this 
fact? 

It is pointed out in the discussion that some of the non-Vergilian 
words are used freely by Ovid, are ‘‘characteristic of,’’ are ‘‘much 
in evidence in,’’ or ‘‘are great favorites with him.’’ Professor 
Fairclough writes: ‘‘It is remarkable, for instance, that a word 
like ltbellus should appear nowhere in Vergil, but should be found 
in Ovid fifty-three times.’’ But this is not more remarkable than 
that it does not appear in the nearly 12,000 lines of the Meta 
morphoses. Other striking examples cited are lyra, tabella, and 
ocellus. The last word occurs 20 times in Ovid, 19 times in his 
amatory poems, once in the Fast, not at all in the more than 
22,000 lines of the Metamorphoses and the poems written in exile. 
Lyra (49) and tabella (44) along with charta (14) which is not 
in the Metamorphoses, lie outside of the later sphere of Vergil, 
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for among neither the shepherds, the farmers nor the warriors 
was there a place for the lyre, for writing or for the accessories 
of writing. The non-use of some other words as libido, licentia, 
tocus, inertia, languor, and perfidia merely shows that the sphere 
of Vergil was not the sphere of Ovid, but the words do not show 
that the expressional power of Vergil was limited to the three 
longer works. 7 

The narrowness of a poet’s sphere and the thoroughness with 
which it is worked may decide whether he will present anything 
more in the same field. 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore, 

and henceforth nevermore was the raven to flit in the imagination 
of other poets, or of Poe. On his ears alone, and for all time, 
fell the tintinabulation of the bells. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
only in the musie of Gray, and only the eye of Campbell looked 
On Linden when the sun was low. 


The inspiration may so master the poet, as it did the artist, that 
he never dares to touch a work again lest his own shortcomings 
may put out the original revelation he embodied. Some venture- 
some spirit may return to Locksley Hall fifty years afterwards, 
only to find it deserted. The poems of the Appendix are complete 
in themselves, and the measure of their completeness may be taken 
as the measure in essentials of their isolation from any future 
work of the author. A few lines of the Cirts are found in Vergil, 
and the story is told by Ovid (Met. VIII, 6-151). Herein are 
illustrated the repetition of Vergil, the variety of Ovid. If non- 
recurrence has weight in determining the relation of the Cirts to 
the later works of Vergil, it must have equal weight in considering 
its relation to the story as told by Ovid in the Metamorphoses. 

The intellectual range of the literary artist must also be taken 
into consideration. 


Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 


That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men 


are two antipodes for Milton, as for Lincoln ‘‘Root Hog or Die’’; 
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‘‘that the government of the people, for the people and by the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’’ Both Vergil and Ovid 
worked in three fairly distinct fields) What preludes, and what 
strains may there have been between the shepherd’s pipe and 
warrior’s trumpet of Vergil! What might Ovid not have written! 
Ovid the poet of flappery, poeta nequitie (Am. II, 1, 2), the 
matchless story teller, the more miserable than the mtser Catulle, 
who on the desolate shore of the Black Sea wrote again and again 
ira Caesaris, words as tragic as the Dres Irae of a latter genera- 
tion, and sought by means of poems with mitts as their refrain to 
move an emperor to whom he might have applied a modification 
of the words of Vergil: 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda 
(Georg. IV, 470). 

Ile combined three psychie attitudes with a widely extended vo- 
eabulary, and yet the question of non-recurrence rises in consider- 
ing his works as well as those of the Appendix, and the applica- 
tion of the test gives equally unsatisfactory results. 

Professor Fairclough calls attention to the fact that the Copa 
furnishes the extraordinary proportion of 65.8 non-Vergilian 
words in a hundred verses, and that only ten of these words are 
found in Ovid. But the Halieuticon of Ovid has 50 non-Ovidian 
words, or nearly 40 to a hundred lines. Taking into account his 
more widely overlapping vocabulary, this fact weighs as heavily 
against Ovid, as the other does against Vergil. This merely shows 
that the matter of non-recurrence has no place in comparing 
works on special subjects. This is equally true of the technical 
phases of any subject. One of these special phases is the use of 
names in the poems under consideration. This has been em- 
phasized by Thomason in presenting the Greek words and forms 
in the Ciris, which has 146 Greek words out of 1,360 different 
words used.? In this respect the usage of the poem agrees with 
that of the mature Ovid who has surpassed all other Roman poets 
in the free admission of Greek forms and other Grecisms. But, 
if non-recurrence has weight, this free use of Greek names in 
presenting Greek themes is fairly balanced by the non-use of 
Roman names in presenting Roman themes. There is a list of 


3Class. Phil. XVIII, 366 f. The ‘‘Ciris’’ and Ovid. 
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some length in the Consolatto,* and also in the Culez® of the 
names of Roman worthies not mentioned by Ovid in other works, 
or occurring rarely. 

Much emphasis has been placed on the partial non-occurrence 
or low proportion of occurrences for Vergil as compared with 
Ovid. Before passing to this phase of the question I shall con- 
sider some of the terms, such as ‘‘freely,’’ which are freely ap- 
plied to Ovid in the discussion. What does ‘‘freely’’ mean? The 
Lemaire Index which gives the occurrences for nouns, verbs and 
most adjectives, with some instances of other parts of speech, has 
2150 columns, or 2100, if we deduct 50 for prepositions and other 
words not fully presented. A count of 1235 columns gave 76,830 
words, or an average of a little over 62 words per column. De- 
ducting 10,000 for the names and their derived adjectives, and 
2,000 for the 2,500 words occurring from one to three times, there 
is left 115,000 or an average of 35 each for the nouns, verbs and 
adjectives occurring more than four times. As very few of the 
non-Vergilian words in the Appendtx occur this number of times, 
there is little room for the use of ‘‘freely’’ and kindred terms, 
especially not in application to words occurring four or five times, 
and scattered through 34,000 lines of poetry. One other term is 
_ also noticeable. Professor Radford remarks: ‘‘Ovid has a perfect 
mania for the verse-closes semper amare, semper amem.’’® and 
then cites three extra-Ovidian instances and 11 from Ovid, as also 
four from Propertius. Even taking 14 as the proper number this 
is only one instance to each 2,500 verses. 

The length of the works of Vergil as compared to that of the 
works of Ovid is about as 1:214. A computation based on 180 
words occurring in Ovid from about 100 to 1140 times gave the 
same result. But this proportion is a fictual not a factual element 
in the discussion. Masses of words may be in a certain propor- 
tion to other masses of words, but this proportion does not apply 
4 Agrippa, Marcellus, Nerones, Dacius, Dalmata, (Dalmatia, P. II, 2, 78,) 
Germantca, Germanus, Pannonti, Suevi, Sygambrs. Not in Met., Drusus, 
Germanicus, Livia, Danubius, Germanta, Punica. Clymeneides (111) is not 
used elsewhere by Ovid, Oentdes (110) is in Met. (IV, 76; XIV, oa while 


three other Greek words are not: Daulias (E. XV, 154), Ledaci. (F. I, 706) 
and Oeta (E. IX, 147) are not. 


5 Curwus, Curtius (C. lacus, F. VI, 403), Dect, Horatta, Mucws, Scipwades. 
Not in Met., Camillus (Am. TI, 13, 2; F. VI, ee Flamtnius (F. VI, 765; 
F. via, P. I, 8, 44), and Fabts 5 times in F. and P 


6 America Journal of Philology XLIV, 239, 15, Tibullus and Ovid. 
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to individual words in the mass, and of this there can be no 
better illustration than in words used in the three masses of the 
poems of Ovid. This is also true of words used by Vergil, and 
of those used by both writers. All things pertaining to women 
are emphasized in the amatory poems of Ovid. He sets forth the 
corporeal from toes to tresses, and with equal skill gives terms 
indicating environment, encirclement, endearment. Vergil has in 
the Eclogues lasciva capella and near by lasctva puella, so Wwe 
need not be surprised that the proportion is against him in the 
use of puella 10 :230, capillus 2:171, osculum 5:119, lacrima 45 :202, 
pudor 10:104, tener 29:116, and so on through the list. Outside 
of this sphere there are also noticeable proportions: aptus 5 :138, 
aqua 36:472, capto 68:257, causa 39:299, crimen 15:188, dignus 
30:165, sentio 19:164, habeo 96:842. Some terms are emphasized 
by Vergil, though not as strongly: e.g. bellum 192:167, caelum 
193 :185, telum 152:150, voco 134:131. 

We are invited to an application of the method to the Messalls 
of the Tibullan Appendiz, the authorship of which has been 
claimed for Ovid, by the words of Professor Radford, ‘‘The first 
method is here, however, carefully safeguarded by the test of non- 
occurrence in Tib.," and again® ‘‘In the foregoing study gemt- 
nus (2,6) which did not occur at all in Tib., was quoted 83 times 
from Ovid. The question arises how often it should have occurred 
in Tib., if it had belonged to the latter’s vocabulary. Since there 
are 1006 verses in the genuine Tib., and at least 34,000 in Ovid, 
it is clear that gemtnus should have been employed two or three 
times. Similarly properare (4,2) should have occurred twice, 
quoniam (5,19) twice, atque uttnam (13,5) once, adnuere (5,20) 
once, ete.”’ 

The number of non-oceurring words is relatively as large for 
Vergil® as for Ovid,’® while Vergil has nine of the non-Ovidian 
words, and Ovid eighteen of the non-Vergilian. Of the non- 


7 Ibéd., 231, 2. 

8 Ibid., 253, 74. 

9*Charta (14), *comperio (6), confindo, *confimis (11), *dito (P. II, 7, 
62), *fabula (17), *facundia (13), dlac, inaequatum, *imauratus (5), inoola 
(8), “infirmus (17), interiegtus, *mica (5), *moderator (5), Beier (17), 
praeduco, *qualtter (Am. I, 5, 11) * quandocumque (T. III, 1, 57), *respuo 
(R. 124; Ib. 170), sewunotem, *titulus (62),*vagus (19), “veraz (E. XVI, 
278). 

10 Cervos, confindo, *desido, “eluceo, inaequatum, “tncultus, intervectus, 
*largitus, *parrulus, *perlabor, praeduco, *praesoribo, *profluo, *quadro, 
serunctum. 
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Vergilian words used by Ovid, fabula, facundia, charta, and 
praecome are outside the sphere of Vergil, and besides this praeco- 
nua occurs but once in the Metamorphoses, and vagus is not in the 
poems of his exile. This shows for Ovid a rather definite localiza- 
tion in the use of the last two words. The color of tnfirmus and 
of titulus may have been fixed for Vergil by the use made of them 
by Horace: Ep. II, 16 tondet wnfirmas oves; Sat. II, 3, 212 pru- 
dens scelus ob tttulos admittes tnanes. The latter word is the only 
one used ‘‘freely,’’ and has real Ovidian color, although it occurs 
relatively less frequently in the Metamorphoses than in the other 
works. 

The length of the Messalla, compared with the length of the 
works of Ovid, is about 1:160. But this is of no value in com- 
puting the number of occurrences of a word either in the poem 
or in Ovid. Only a few more than two score of the Messalla 
, words are used by Ovid more than 160 times, and neither in the 
case of these nor of those occurring less frequently, is the quotient 
any indication of number of instances in the Messalla. Ovid has 
the verb do 1140 times, the Messalla once. Division of the one 
number by 160, and multiplication of the other is equally futile. 
If 63, the number of occurrences of propero in Ovid, or 14 of 
charta, or 19 of vagus, should be divided by 160 would it give 
three as the number of occurrences for each in the Messalla? 
The same question can be asked in regard to the same process 
applied to the occurrences of words in Ovid and in the Vergtltan 
Appendiz. In this case, as in the comparison of the poems of the 
Tibullan Appendix with those of Tibullus, the material is too 
limited to give any indication whatever of the possible range of 
the vocabulary of the writers, and non-occurrence of single words 
leaves no basis at all for computations. 

Let us briefly summarize. Variety is the spice of style for 
Roman writers, and they often purposely make the second setting 
of a word different from the first. There is for them an extensive 
occasional vocabulary of words occurring from one to three times. 
These indicate points in the plane of each writer’s vocabulary, 
and its incommensurability with the vocabulary of another. In- 
vestigation shows both a non-Vergilian and a non-Ovidian element 
in the poems of the Vergiian Appendix. It also shows a non- 
recurring element in the poems of Ovid. Both non-recurrence 
and the allied phase of low proportion of occurrences fail as a 
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test of authorship in works whose authors are known. Mathema- 
tical proportions of the masses of words do not apply to the com- 
ponent parts, for these depend on the range of the writer’s 
thought and the technicality of the subject. As a final word we 
may say that comparisons of the usage in the Vergiian Appendix 
with that in Vergil will be futile until Vergil’s field of expression 
has been so carefully surveyed and platted that a place can be 
shown in it for the non-recurrent elements. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY REVIEWED BY HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By STANLEY RyPins 7 
San Francisco State Teachers College 
‘“Every other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer can only hope 
to cecape reproach.’’ 
Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson’s disconcerting admission in the preface to his 
dictionary that in ‘‘many particulars’’ his work ‘‘will admit im- 
provement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole perform- 
ance’’ was no effective deterrent to his critical contemporaries, not 
a few of whom singled out passage after passage for correction or 
ridicule. To many students of Johnson’s works, the Dicttonary 
is memorable chiefly for the wealth of anecdote which such picayu- 
nish criticism supplied. Equally interesting, however, though less 
familiar, are the longer and more general estimates of the new 
lexicon by competent reviewers of Johnson’s time. 

Shortly after the publication, in 1755, of the Dictionary, there 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review a long criticism, written prob- 
ably by Adam Smith, a part of which reads as follows: 


A Dictionary of the English Language ... has never been hitherto at- 
tempted with the least degree of success. To explain hard words and terms 
of art, seems to have been the chief p of all the former compositions 


which have borne the title of English Dictionaries. Mr. Johnson has extended 
his views much farther, and has made a very full collection of all the dif- 
ferent meanings of each English word, justified by examples from authors 
of good reputation. When we compare this book with other dictionaries, the 
merit of its author appears very extraordinary. ... The collection of words 
appears to be very accurate, and must be allowed to be very ample. Moet 
words, we believe, are to be found in the Dictionary, that ever were... 
suspected to be English; but we can not help wishing that the author had 
trusted less to the judgment of those who may consult him, and had oftener 
passed his own censure upon those words which are not of approved use, 


though sometimes to be met with in authors of no mean name, ... We 
would earnestly reccommend it to all who are desirous to improve ... . their 
language, frequently to consult the Dictionary. . . . Its merits must be de- 


termined by the frequent resort that is had to it. 


On October the fifteenth of this same year, 1755, appeared a 
criticism in the form of a letter, written by a Mr. Maxwell who 
at that time was also working on an English dictionary. His let- 
ter, however, failed to make the public await the publication of 
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his own forthcoming lexicon. In his letter he attacks Johnson’s 
work on two main points: first, as to the extensiveness of his plan, 
there being included therein no Chaucerian words, no Scotch 
words, no county-dialects, and no obsolete words found in old 
Records; and, second, as to the execution of his plan. Under this 
second point he ascribes to Johnson several faults: first, numerous 
omissions both of words and their meanings, as an example of 
which error Maxwell gives a list of seventy birds not named by 
Johnson; second, omissions not only of Natural History but also 
of religious sects, of proverbs, of phraseology and idioms, and of 
particles, which last he illustrates by a comparison of Johnson’s 
thirty heads under the particle As with the ninety-odd to appear 
in his own work; third, poor etymologies; fourth, confusion in 
ranging the senses of words; fifth, no exactness of distinction be- 
tween senses of words having nearly the same signification. After 
elaborating these points, Maxwell dismisses the subject with a curt 
‘‘And so much for Mr. Johnson’s work,’’ and proceeds to show 
the superiority of his own dictionary by reproducing therefrom 
fourteen quarto pages devoted solely to the word Nature, and six 
more dealing with the verb to assise. 

About twenty-five years after the appearance of this remarkable 
and justifiable though none the less futile letter, there was written 
another trenchant criticism by John Christopher Adelung, who 
was publishing an English-German lexicon based largely on John- 
son’s work. His criticism is seven-fold, dealing with the number 
of words, the value and dignity of words, the grammatical desig- 
nation, the etymology, and the principal signification of words, 
the illustration of words by example, and their practical explana- 
tion. Space permits only an excerpt from the passage which deals 
with the first point, as translated in 1798 by A. F. M. Willich: 

Concerning the number and practical use of words, I expected to find the 
work of Johnson in ita greatest perfection. . . . But, in this respect, my 
disappointment was great. ... Upon this very point he displays his weakest 
side. We must however do him the justice to allow, that with respect to 
terms of science, and written language, his work is very complete; but it is 
defoctive im social language, in the language of civil life, and in the terms 
of arts and manufactures. His defect in the last-mentioned branches, the 
author himself acknowledges in his preface, and makes this strange apology 
for it, ‘that he found it impossible to frequent the workshops of mechanics, 
the mines, magazines, ship-yards, etc. in order to inquire into the different 
terms and phrases which are peculiar to these pursuits.’ Yet this is a great 
desideratum to foreigners, and considerably detracts from tho merit of a 


work of this nature; for these are the precise cases in which they have most 
frequent occasion for consulting a Dictionary. . . . It will be admitted, 
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that a dictionary of a language ought to possess the greatest possible degree 
of completeness, particularly with respect to names and technical terms, which 
are more rarely employed in common language, and the meaning of which 
can not be conjectured from the context. 


Three years later, 1786, there appeared in Dwersions of Purley, 
Vol. I, an article by Horne-Tooke, a portion of which is interest- 
ing enough to quote: 


Johnson’s merit ought not to be denied to him; but his Dictionary is the 
most imperfect and faulty, and the least valuable of any of his productions. 
... his Grammar and History, and Dictionary of what he calls the English 
language, are, in all respects (except the bulk of the latter) most truly 
contemptible performances; and a reproach to the learning and industry of 
a nation which receive them with the slightest approbation. Nearly one 
thard of this Dictionary is as much the language of the Hottentots as of 
the English; and it would be no difficult matter s0 to translate one of the 
plainest and most popular numbers of the Spectator into the language of 
that Dictionary, that no mere Englishman, though well read in his own 
language, would be able to comprehend one sentence of it. 

It appears to be a work of labor, and yet is in truth one of the most idle 
performances ever offered to the public; compiled by an author who pos- 
sessed not one single requisite for the undertaking, and (being a publication 
of a set of booksellers) owing its success to that very circumstance which 
makes it impossible that it should deserve success. 


Less vehement are the opinions of the last critic to be quoted 
at any length in this paper, Noah Webster. In a letter of October 
1807, to Dr. David Ramsay, he says: 


Johnson’s writings had, in Philology, the effect which Newton’s discoveries 
had in Mathematics, to interrupt for a time the progress of this branch of 
learning; for when a man has pushed his researches so far beyond his 
cotemporaries, that all men despair of procceding beyond him, they will 
naturally consider his principles and decisions as the limit of perfection on 
that particular subject, and repose their opinions on his authority, without 
examining into their validity. 

In the history of the English Language, the author has proved himself 
very imperfectly acquainted with the subject. He commences with a most 
egregious error, in supposing the Saxon language to have been introduced 
into Britain in the fifth Century, after the Romans had abandoned the 
island. . . . Equally erroneous is his essertion that the Saxons and Welsh ° 
were nations totally distinct. The number of words of Celtic plainly dis- 
coverable in the English Language, is much greater than Johnson supposed. 
... This part of Johnson’s work, as well as his Grammar, .. . are wretched- 
ly imperfect. They abound with errors; but the principal fault is, that they 
contain very few of the material and important facts which would serve to 
illustrate the history of the language, and of the several nations from which 
it is derived. 

In the Dictionary itself Webster finds seven grounds for com- 
plaint. First of all he deplores ‘‘the insertion of a multitude of 
words that do not belong to the language. ”’ 

As one turns the pages of the Dictionary one runs across such 
strange wards as adversible, advesperate, adjugate, agriculation, 
abstrude, injudicable, spicosity, crapulence, morigerous, tenebrosity, 
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balbucinate, iwllachrymable, abrupted, abstrusity, compagination, 
concesswely, trregulate, trrelative, dubtosity, infract, and so on. 
Such words, says Webster, ‘‘no more belong to the English Lan- 
guage than the same number of Patagonian words; and the inser- 
tion and retention of them in English dictionaries is a violation of 
all rules of lexicography.’’ 

Webster continues: 

From a careful examination of this work and its effect upon the language, 
I am inclined, adds Webster, to believe that Johnson’s authority has multiplied 
instead of reducing the number of corruptions in the English Language. Let any 
man of correct taste cast his eye on such words as denominable, opiniatry, ariola- 
tion, assation, ataraxy, clancular, comminuible, conclusible, detentition, deu- 
teroscopy, digladiation, dignotion, cubiculary, discubitory, exolution, exenter- 
ate, incompossible, incompossibility, indigitate, etc., and let him say whether 
a dictionary which gives thousands of such terms, as authorieed English 
words, is a safe standard of writing. From a general view of the work, I 
am confident the number of words inserted which are not authorized by any 
English writer, and those which are found only in a single pedantic author, 
like Brown, and which are really no part of the language, amount to four 
or five thousand; at least a tenth part of the whole number. 

Webster’s second ground for criticism is the ‘‘injudicious select- 
ion of authorities,’’? such as Brown, Glanvil, Digby, Ayliffe, 
L,’Estrange—men whose works abound in what may politely be 
termed ‘‘inelegancies.’’ 

The third ground for criticism is the ‘‘introduction of vulgar 
and cant words,’’ such, for example, as fishtfy, jackalent, parma- 
citty, foutra, jiggumbob, conjobble, and so on. 

The fourth fault which arouses Webster’s adverse comment is 
Johnson’s ‘‘want of discrimination in definitions.’’ His definition 
of the verb to ford, by way of specific illustration, is simply ‘‘to 
pass without swimming.’’ ‘‘He ought at least to have said, to 
pass water or a stream. According to this definition, a man that 
passes over a stream on a bridge, or a bird that flies over it, 
fords the stream; for both pass it wtthout swimming.’’ Johnson 
contents himself with defining mutiny as ‘‘insurrection, sedition.’’ 
‘‘It is neither one nor the other except among soldiers and 
mariners. ’’ 

The fifth ground for criticism Webster finds in Johnson’s 
‘‘want of discrimination in synonyms’’; the sixth, in the ‘‘useless 
illustrations’’ in Johnson’s work, as well as their selection in some 
instances from inferior writers. Says Webster: ‘‘ Another par- 
ticular which is supposed to add greatly to the value of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, is the illustration of various senses of words by pas- 
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sages from English authors of reputation. Yet, in fact, this will 
be found, on careful examination, one of the most exceptionable 
parts of his performance: For two reasons—First, that no small 
part of his examples are taken from authors who did not write 
the language with purity—and second, that a still larger portion 
of them throw not the least light upon his definitions.’’ Under 
the word alley, for illustration, we find—after the definition, ‘‘a 
walk in a garden’’—no less than five quotations, one each from 
Spenser, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. Here, to be sure, the 
writers quoted are reputable enough; but the passages cited fail 
obviously to elucidate the simple definition given by Johnson. 
Most people comprehend the word finger with little difficulty; but 
Johnson—after defining it as ‘‘the flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold’’—gives citations from six authors, 
Quincy, Shakespeare, Butler, Ray, Keil, and Arbuthnot, by way 
of illustration. Yet after reading these six quotations one knows 
little more than before. 

The seventh and final criticism of Johnson by Webster is in 
regard to etymology. In this respect Johnson is pitiably weak. 
His etymologies show not only the hazarding of a personal opinion, 
a pure guess; not only his ego-centric methods; not only puerilities 
which a modern amateur might detect; but also at times what the 
most charitable of critics must call, in Johnsonian phrase, ‘‘pure 
ignorance.’’ ‘‘May not spider,’’ asks our lexicographer, ‘‘be spy- 
dor—the insect that watches the dor (or humble-bee)?’’ John- 
son’s derivation of the verb to chirp from ‘‘to cheer up, to make 
cheerful, ete.’’ is a typical instance of his disregard of cognate 
forms,—in this case the vernacular German ftschirpen or ztrpen, 
‘‘to twitter like birds.’’ | 

In concluding this seven-fold charge Webster informs us that 
‘“Not a single page of Johnson’s Dictionary is correct—every page 
requires amendment, or admits of material improvement.’’ John- 
son himself was aware, to a certain extent at least, of his short- 
comings. He probably would have resented the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s statement that ‘‘the Dictionary, great work though it 
be, might have been successfully carried through by a merely 
mechanical genius’’; but he certainly would have admitted the 
possibility of its improvement. In his formal Plan for a Dicttwon- 
ary he writes, as if in anticipation of such censure: 

The difference of signification of words generally accountcd synonimous, 
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ought to be carefully observed; ... as in the word perfection, which though 
in its philosophical and exact sense it can be of little use among human 
beings, is often so much degraded from its original signification, that the 
academicians have inserted in their work the perfection of a language, and 
with a little more licentiousness might have prevailed on themselves to have 
added the perfection of a dictionary. 


Well enough he knew the unattainability of perfection. But 
what he could do, that he did. His work was with all its flaws a 
great contribution. 


I have endeavored [he says in his Preface] to proceed with a scholar’s 
reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard for the genius of our 
tongue. . . . In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let 
it not be. forgotten that much likewise ie performed; and though no book 
was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the world is little 
solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of "that which it condemns; ; 
yot it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Dtotionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned, and without any ronage of 
the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of 
academic bowers; but amidst inconveniences and distraction, in sickness and 
in sorrow; and it may repress the Pata of malignant criticism to observe, 
that if our language is not here ang & displayed, I have only failed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be 
yet, after the toil of successive ages, ‘inadequate and delusive; if the aggre- 
gated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, did 
not secure them from the censure of Beni; if the embodied critics of France, 
when fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to change its 
oeconomy, and give their second edition another form, I may surely be con- 
tented without the praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this 
gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till 
most of thoee whom I wished to please, have sunk into the grave, and suc- 
cess and mis-carriage are empty sounds: I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
tranquility, having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise. 


Not only was he contented without the praise of perfection, but 
in after years he became more cheerful and felt that his labor had 
not been in vain. Apology ought not to be necessary for critical 
dissection of his work; but at the end of this paper it is pleasant 
to recall Johnson’s own words: ‘‘It is surely better a man should 
be abused than forgotten.’’ Abuse can scarcely do the great 
Doctor any harm. Had we been writing in the time of Boswell, 
when that indefatigable biographer told Johnson he did not know 
what he was undertaking when he assumed the burden of com- 
piling a dictionary, we should probably have been in hearty agree- 
ment with the great lexicographer’s characteristic reply: ‘‘Yes, 
Sir, I knew very well what I was undertaking,—and very well 
how to do it,—and have done it very well.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Eugene Scribe and the French Theatre 1815-1860, by Neil Cole Arvin, Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1924. XL -+ 232 pp. -++ Appendices. 

As the author says in the preface, Scribe is now so nearly forgotten that no 
apology is needed for writing up his life and works. He finds further justifica- 
tion for his labor in the fact that for fifty years Scribe was a most successful 
and popular dramatist. But it is as a portrayer of the French bourgeoisie from 
1815 to 1850 that he is important. Critics have tried to condemm Scribe because 
he lacks style, but it would be as fair to find fault because noon day is not two 
o’clock. Dr. Arvin claims that Scribe’s plays contain, at least in germ, the 
elements that compose French drama from his time to ours; stage technique, 
the social studies of Dumas fils and of Augier, the historical plays of Sardou, 
and the problem plays of Brieux. 

After a chapter on the life of Scribe the author takes up the various types 
of plays he produced: comédies-vaudevilles, comedies and dramas, opéras- 
comiques and operas. Typical pieces in each group are analyzed. In appendices 
are listed the dramatist’s works as found in the Dentu edition (Paris, 1875) 
with collaborators and date of first performance, and a list of books and articles 
relating to Scribe, the French drama and the Parisian teacher. 

So much information about Scribe and his work in one modest volume is a 
useful contribution to our knowledge of French drama. 

But perhaps enthusiasm leads the author to undervalue the influence of such 
a play as Dumas pere’s Antony and to leave the Maeterlinck’s dramas of in- 
action and de Curel’s studies in abnormal psychology without a source. 

C. E. Y. 


Historical French Reader, Medieval Pertod, edited by Paul Studer and E. G. R. 
Waters. XII -+ 348 pp. -+ Glossary. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1924. 

The selections contained in this anthology include specimens of Vulgar Latin, 
the Oldest French Monuments, Standard French Before 1400, Old French 
Dialects, and the Fifteenth Century. Each selection is preceded by a note con- 
cerning the manuscripts or editions, the author, the time and place of writing, 
and the background of the piece. Notes supply variant manuscript readings 
for doubtful passages. The glossary contains late Latin and Medieval French 
words except simple words identical with the modern forms. Words variously 
spelled are explained under standard twelfth century Central French forms. 
Cross references assist in locating such words. Irregularities of conjugation 
and declension are also noted. The editors have succeeded very well in pre- 
senting selections covering a very wide field and at the same time being of 
sufficient length to avoid giving the scrappy impression that mars too many 
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such volumes. The inclusion of selections from Vulgar Latin such as the 
Appendix Probi and the Glosses of Reichenau are especially valuable to the 
beginner in Old French. No help, except what is found in the Glossary, is 
provided in matters of grammar and syntax, and there is no discussion of pro- 
nunciation or versification. The reviewer ventures the opinion that it is un- 
fortunate that so excellent a text will probably be restricted in its use by the 
very high price set upon it. C. EB. Y. 


Sappho and Her Influence, by David M. Robinson. XII -+ 247 pp. + bibl., 
notes, and 24 pp. of illustrations. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1924. 
This book is listed as No. 2 in the series, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 

edited by Dr. George Depue Hadzsits and Dr. Robinson. It follows, or rather 

accompanies, The Songs of Sappho, by Marion Mills Miller and Professor 

Robinson, in which are found the entire Greek text of Sappho and original 

material about her, including the new papyrus biography. 

The scope of Sappho and Her Inflwence is indicated by the chapter headings: 
Some appreciations, ancient and modern; Sappho’s life, Lesbus, her love affairs, 
her personality and pupils; the legendary fringe; the writings of Sappho; 
Sappho in art; Sappho’s influence on Greek and Roman literature; Sappho in 
the middle ages and the renaissance; Sappho in Italy in the 18th and 19th 
centuries; Sappho in Latin translations, in Spanish, and in German; Sappho 
in French literature; Sappho in English and American literature; Sappho’s 
influence on music. 

Robinson is a confident apologist for Sappho’s character. As one surveys 
the evidence and the argument for this view, it is borne in upon him how much 
they fall short of reaching a Q. E. D., although the inferences are strong and 
we are ready to receive them. After lauding the freedom from eroticism in 
Sappho’s poetry and her glorification of lawful wedlock, he adds: ‘‘It is simply 
unthinkable that such a woman should be perpetually destroying the very 
foundations of her own ideals.’’ This may be and it may not. ‘‘ Unthinkable’’ 
is a dangerous word. 

The one thing I miss in the book is a systematic collection of Sappho’s poems. 
For this, of course, we may be directed to The Songs of Sappho; only it is a 
bit inconvenient for the general reader, and for him, I take it, the book is de- 
signed. In some parts, I fear, said general reader will find need of strong 
molars, but I don’t see how it could be helped. Such books are not meant for 
infants in arms. Sappho and Her Influence is a noteworthy addition to our 
classical literature. It is both scholarly and interesting. Of that I am sure. 
Unwerstty of Iowa CHARLES HEALD WELLER 
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Shakespeare and his contemporaries, both learned writers and 
poets, regarded the passions as powerful and dangerous. Not in- 
frequently they pictured man in his relation to his passions as hold- 
ing a wolf by the ears. 


Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.1 


says Hamlet to Horatio. 
I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion.2 


is Iago’s inciting remark to Othello. Passion was the general name 
for the enemy in the human heart which overcomes the man. 

Books on the subject of mind are in agreement as to the power 
of passion; they disagree only as regards subdivisions and particu- 
lar features. Take, for example, Charron’s book Of Wisdom: 


... all Passion whatsoever, is moved by the Appearance, either Real or Im- 
aginary, of Good or Evil; what actually is, or what is by the person apprehend- 
ed so to be. If the Object be Good, and the soul considers it as such, simply, 
and without any other Circumstance, this is that Motion of the Soul, which goes 
by the name of Love. ... On the other Hand, consider an Evil Object, ab- 
stractedly, and merely as such, and the Passion it stirs in us, is Hatred.... 
And This is remarkable, concerning the Passions already named; that Those 
of them, which proceed from the Apprehension, or the Appearance of Evil, such 
as we run away from, and are possessed of an Abhorrence of, do of all others 
sink deepest into the Heart, take fastest Hold of us, and are most difficult to 


1 Hamlet, III, ii, 76-79. Professor Murray W. Bundy, ‘‘Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Psychology,’’ Jour. Engl. and Germ. Phil., XXII, 516-549, regards 
the passage from which these lines are taken as an ironical expression of Ham- 
let’s own lack of balance between reason and passion. They are in the first 
instance intended of course to justify Hamlet’s confiding his most intimate 
secret to Horatio. LA 

2 Othello, III, iii, 391. es Ya 
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be dispossessed again. This now is the first Regiment of Mutineers, which 
disturb the Content, and break the Peace of our Souls, and these are quarter’d 
in that which is term’d the Conoupiscible Part. The Effects and disorderly 
Carriage of These are, it must be confest, of very dangerous Consequence; but 
yet they are not near so Outragious and Mischievous, as those that we are going 
tv mention. For these first Motions, formed here by the Representation of the 
Object, are afterwards continued, and communicated to the Irascible part of 
the Soul, that is, The Place, where the soul is active, and contriving Means to 
obtain what she apprehends to be Good; and to deliver her self from that which 
she apprehends to be Evil. And then, as a Wheel already in Motion, when a 
fresh Force pushes it, receives that ’Addition easily, and whirls about with 
wonderful Strength and Swiftness; so the Soul, which is already stirred and 
warmed with the first Apprehension, when a Sccond Attempt is made upon it, 
and the Coals are blown, flames out, and is transported with Rage and Violence, 
much greater than before. The Passions Then raised, ride higher, are much 


‘ more furious and ungovernable; for now indeed they are double.’ 


A knowledge of this doctrine of the reinforcement of the first 
passions by the second seems to be back of the following lines from 
Pericles: 


The passions of the mind, 
That have their first conceptions by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care. 


And in Charron’s description of the individual passion of jealousy 
we have a passage which seems to reflect not only a fundamental 
conception but even words in Othello: 


Jealousy is a Disease of the Soul; an Argument of great Weakness; an evil 
and a foolish Disease, but withal a furious and terrible one: It rages and 
tyrannizes over the Mind; insinuates it self under the pretence of extraordinary 
Friendship and Tenderness: But when it hath gotten Head, and taken Posses- 
sion, it builds a mortal Hatred upon the Foundation of Kindness. Vertue, and 
Health, and Beauty, and Desert, and Reputation, which are the Attractives of 
our Love and Affection, are likewise the Motives and Incendiaries of this 
Passion; they kindle and minister fresh Fewel to both these Fires. 

This is Wormwood and Gall to us: It depraves and embitters all the Sweets 
of Life... . It breeds a most unhappy Curiosity; makes us busie and in- 
quisitive to our own Ruin; desirous and impatient to know what nothing but 
the Ignorance of, can keep us tolerably easie under; and what, when we do 
know, there is no cure for, but such as makes the Misfortune worse, and more 
painful. For Whither does all this Information tend, but only to bring the 
Matter out of Darkness and Doubt, into clear and open Day; To have Demon- 
stration of our own Unhapppiness, and to proclaim it to all the World; To make 
our selves a public Jest, and to entail Shame and Dishonour upon our Families !5 

Our Soul is frequently thrown into violent Disorders, by little Whimsies, a 
meer Fansie, a Dream, a Shadow, an empty Amusement, without Substance, 
without Ground; and works it self up to all the Excesses of Anger and Revenge, 
Joy and Grief, and Confusion; and all this with building Castles in the Air. 
The Ceremony of taking leave, the Idea of some particular Gesture in a parting 
Friend, strikes us deeper, and gives us more real Trouble, than all the Reason- 


8 Quoted from the translation of George Stanhope, D.D., London, 1697, vol. 
I, pp. 174-175. Charron’s De la Sagesse was printed at Bordeaux in 1601; 
there is a contemporary translation by Samson Lennard. 

4 Act I, sc. ii, Il. 11-13. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 216, 217. 
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ing in the World, upon Matters of greatest Moment, is able to do. The Sound 
of a Name repeated, some certain Words and melancholy Accents pronounc’d 
Pathetically; nay, dumb Sighs, and vehement Exclamations, go to our very 
Hearts. Tricks which all your formal Haranguers, Enthusiasts, Buffoons, and 
Others, whose Trade it is to move the Passions, know, and practise in great 
perfection. And this airy Blast sometimes surprises the most cautious, and 
transports the most resolved, unless they set a more than common Guard upon 
themselves. 
+Othello’s jealousy is insinuated under pretence of extraordinary 
friendship and tenderness and builds a mortal hatred upon the 
foundation of kindness. The virtue, beauty, desert, and reputation 
of Desdemona are incendiaries of his passion. Jealousy likewise 
breeds in him an unhappy curiosity, and he becomes desirous to 
know what only ignorance of can keep him tolerably easy. He sees 
in the discovery of the thing suspected the prospect of losing his 
reputation and becoming a public jest. The following passage 
shows not only the reinforcement of the concupiscible by the irasci- 
ble passions and the growth of passion from mere fancy without 
substance and ground, but also the methods of Iago, whose trade it 
was to move the passions: 
Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong 

As proofs of holy writ: this may do something. 

The Moor already changes with my poison: 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like mines of sulphur. I did say so: 

Look, where he comes!7 

Numerous illustrations of the power of passion ean be found in 

Shakespeare’s plays, and also of Shakespeare’s familiarity with the 
theory of the passions. What may need to be developed and: 
stressed is the immensity and all-pervading quality of the system. 
So universally and so deeply does the consciousness of correlated 
mental and bodily states enter into the expression of thought and 
feeling that it may be said to constitute a principal basis of Shake- 
speare’s realism, and to be a chief means by which he appeals to 
human feeling. His system was naive, and his terminology is there- 
fore still in large measure understood and effective; for it is but a 


6 Loc. ctt., p. 295. The subject under discussion is vanity. I owe the discovery 
of this passage, suggestive of the technique of Iago in his villainy,.and also 
several other passages cited below to Miss Ruth L. Anderson of the University 
of Iowa, who is writing a doctor’s dissertation on Shaksepeare’s knowledge 
and use of Elizabethan psychology. 


7 Othello, ITI, iii, 322-330. See also a few lines further on where Othello 
longs for a now impossible obliviousness. 
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theoretical explanation of observed and observable human actions 
and feelings. It is valid for us in the same way in which the 
Ptolemaic explanation of the rising and setting of heavenly bodies 
is valid ; we see the phenomena day by day and night by night. The 
extent and importance of this branch of Elizabethan thought will 
be best suggested by a brief study of the physiological behavior of 
the passions, or rather of the spirits on which they were believed to 
depend. 

Elizabethan treatises present quite definite analyses of the physio- 
logical origin and behavior of passion. An object is brought to the 
court of fantasy (imagination) by the senses or from the memory. 
Here it is judged, not infrequently misconceived, and a report is 
sent to the heart by means of the pure spirits (animal) through 
secret channels. Sense and motion dwell in the heart; and, if the 
report is good, love, hope, or joy results; if evil, anger, fear, or 
grief. The former three of these dilate the heart and the passages 
through which the spirits pass, and the spirits are sent out to all 
parts of the body carrying with them heat and motion. The latter 
three, on the other hand, contract the heart and the passages, so 
that the heart is made to suffer in its vital part. Thereupon, in de- 
fense of its life, nature calls in from all the body the vital spirits 
and the blood to the relief of the heart. The body grows pale and 
incapable of action, the heart palpitates, and the whole system is 
perturbed. 

The heart thus bends itself to prosecute or avoid the object pre- 

sented and, according to Burton, 
... draweth with it other humours to help it; so in pleasure, concur great store 
of purer spirits; in sadness much melancholy blood; in ire, choler. If the 
imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and violent, it sends great store of 
spirits to or from the heart, and makes a deeper impression, and greater tumult, 
as the humours in the body be likewise prepared, and the temperature itself 
ill or well disposed, the passions are longer and stronger; so that the first step 
and fountain of all our grievances in this kind is laesa tmaginatio, which mis- 
informing the heart, causeth all these distemperatures, alteration, and confusion 
of spirits and humours.8 

These writers entertain no doubt that mind is supreme, and that 
body and spirits without mind are material and incapable. Timo- 
thy Bright, after explaining that he regards spirit as ‘‘an effectuall 
and pregnant substance, bred in all things, at what time the Spirit 
of the Lord did as it were hatch, and breed out all living thinges, 
out of the Chaos mentioned in Genesis,’’ goes on to state, 


8 Anatomy of Melancholy, George Bell and Sons, London, 1896, vol. I, p. 290. 
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It followeth to proue the spirit and body to bee wholly organicall: by or- 
ganicall I meane a disposition and aptness onely, without any free worke or 
action, otherwise then at the minds commandement: else should there be moe 
beginnings and causes of action then one, in one nature: which popularitie of 
administration nature will none of, nor yet with any holygarcicall or mixt, but 
commandeth onely by one soueraignty : the rest being vassals at the becke of 
the Soueraigne commander. 


He speaks of the spirit as the ‘‘verie hand of the soul, the bodie 
and bodily members like Flailes, Sawes, or Axes in the hands of 
him that vseth them.’”® 

The tranquility of the soul depends upon the proper disposition | 
of its instruments: 

A bodie of sanguine complexion ... the spirits being in their iust temper in 
respect of quality, and of such plenty as nature requireth, not mixed or defiled 
by any strange spirit or vapor, the humours in quantity and quality rated in 
geometrical, and in iust proportion, the substance of the body, and all the 


members so qualified by mixture of elements, as all conspire together in due 
proportion breedeth an indifferencie to all passions.1° 


Passion therefore results, not from any imperfection of the facul- , 


ties of the soul, which stands supreme and, as a divine element, a Oe ee ares 


incorruptible, but from physiological conditions which cloud or | 
interfere with the normal operations of the soul. Both mind and | 
heart may be affected, as the following passage shows: 


The humours alter eyther the brain or the heart or both. If the brain is' 
altered, the object is not rightly apprehended and thus the heart is moved 
toa disorderly passion; if the heart is altered, although the report be delivered | 
to the heart sincerely, it does not answer in ‘affection as the object requireth 
but more or lesse, as the distemper misleadeth: if both parts be overcharged 
of humour, the apprehension and affection both are corrupted, and misse their 
right action, and so all things mistaken, engender that confused spirit, and 
those stormes of outragious loue, hatred, hope, or feare, wherewith bodies so 
passionate are heere and there, tossed with disquict.11 


The power, patent in naive experience, of the soul to control the 
passions was never called into question except only in disease; and 
everywhere this exercise of virtue and wisdom is urged upon the 
individual as the thing chiefly to be sought. Action is an affair of 
sense and motion, which reside, not in the mind, but in the heart; 
and action which is not directed by reason issues from unguided 
passion, and is therefore dangerous.'? Charron remarks, 


And that Order [of our creation] consists in this, That the meanes and more 
gross Appetites should be kept in due Subjection, and that which is the most 


® Bright, Timothy, A Treatise of Melancholy, printed by William Stansby, 
London, 1613, pp. 54-59, 74, 79. 


10 Ibid., p. 118. 
11 Jbtd., p. 87. 
12 Bundy, loc. cit., p. 520. 
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excellent part of our Nature, should controul and bear sway. That is, When 
‘Reason governs Sense, and Truth is preferred before false and empty Ap- 
. pearances.13 

Man is never in his proper course, he says, when he disregards 
this ‘‘Universal Law of Human Nature.’’ Burton’s view, like 
Shakespeare’s, shows the shadow of a doubt. Good discipline, he 
says, education, philosophy, divinity may mitigate and restrain 
passions in men at some times, but for the most part they domineer 
—overwhelm reason and pervert the temperature. But neither 
Burton, nor any other writer, questions the power of the soul to 
control and direct. 

It is probably upon the basis of this control of the passions by the 
higher centers that one would explain a peculiar psychology of the 
passions discoverable in several important instances in the plays of 
Shakespeare. Passion, it will be remembered, is the source and 
means of action. An action, dictated either by a sound or a per- 
verted reason, may be willed. It can only be carried into execution 
by a sufficient head of passion, and there is a disposition to act 
while the passion lasts, or even to pump up passion to a level of ef- 
fectiveness..* In, the case of Hubert in King John, Hubert knows 
that he must act while his murderous passion lasts, for 

If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead: 
Therefeore I will be sudden and dispatch.15 
A somewhat similar psychology must lie back of the well-known 
lines in Macbeth: 
Macb. If we should fail? 
Lady M. We fail! 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, ~ 
And we’ll not fail.16 


The case of Hamlet is still more striking. He seems to feel the 


13 Loc. ost., bk. II, p. 82. 

14It is noteworthy that, although Shakespeare endows his firm and unshake- 
able characters, such as Henry V, Theseus, Horatio (in Hamlet), Cassius, and 
Octavius, with the quality of complete imperturbability on the side of passion, 
reason always in the ascendant, (See Bundy, loo. cit., pp. 534-538), he also 
makes it the chief characteristic of his worst villains, such as Iago, Edmund, 
Richard III, and Aaron, that they rejoice in their victory over passion. They 
seem to illustrate the doctrine of secondary or perverted ethics, in which the 
character has chosen evil as his good. See my paper on ‘‘ The Ethics of King 
Lear,’’ Phil. Quar., IV, 97-109. 

15 Act IV, sc. i, Il. 26-28. 

16 Act I, se. vii, ll. 59-61. 
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need of passion in order that he may act. He envies the player, 
who 


But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit ... 
For Hecuba! ... 

What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I havef17 


And the later words, 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command 718 


probably mean, although they sometimes seem to be taken in a 
different sense,’® that Hamlet is accusing himself of procrastination 
and the lack of effective passion. 

In some cases there appears in Shakespeare’s psychology the be- 
lief that one may control the passions by controlling their outward 
manifestations or awaken them by assuming the physical postures 
which characterize them. In Shakespeare, ‘‘To alter favour 
ever is to fear.’’ Note, for example, Lady Macbeth’s re- 
peated reproofs and directions to her husband to command himself 
when he is under stress of the passion of fear: 


Come on, 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; . . .20 


Are youa man?... 
O, these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear,21 would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter ’s fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces{22 


Observe also the process of nerving one’s self for deeds and the 
terms in which it is conceived ; the psychology is actually so modern 


17 Hamlet, II, ii, 576-616. 

18 Act ITI, se, iv, ll. 107-109. 

19 Bundy, loc. ctt., pp. 543-544. 

20 Act ITI, sec. ii, ll. 26-27. See also Act ITI, sc. iv, 1. 67. 

21 Shakespeare seems often to recognize the suggestive power of passionate 
manifestations, as if passions outwardly displayed might be infectious; see, 
for example, Macbeth’s rage at the Servant (Macbeth, V, ii, 11-17): 

Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 

Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 

Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 

Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
22 Act ITI, sc. iv, ll. 58-67. 
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as to offer a parallel to the James-Lange theory. Lady Macbeth’s 
words are familiar: 


Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it!28 


Macbeth declares: 
I am settled, and bend up 


Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.2¢ 


King Henry seems to be proceeding on the same theory in his 
speech before Harfleur: 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height.25 


Many things contributed to give importance in Renaissance think- 
ing to superficial manifestations: Paracelsianism, the respectable 
standing of such subjects as physiognomy and palmistry, and, par- 
ticularly, the close connection believed to exist between the body 
and the mind, according to which manifestations of passion, pos- 
_ tures, and all outward aspects were observed as symptoms and used 
as material for diagnosis in the science of medicine. All bodily 
changes, even when most casual and incidental, had for the philoso- 
phers of Shakespeare’s time an importance unknown to us, and 
were studied in a fashion so detailed as to be almost incomprehensi- 
ble. Such a situation lies back of the following passage from Ba- 
con: 


... for as in medicining the body it is in order first to know the divers com- 


23 Act I, sc. iv, ll. 41-48. 
24Act I, sc. vii, 1]. 79-80. 
25 Henry V, Ill, i, 3-17. 
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plexions and constitutions, secondly the disease, and lastly the cure; so in 

medicining of the mind, after knowledge of the divers characters of men’s 

natures, it followeth in order to know the diseases and infirmities of the mind, 

which are no other than the perturbations and distempers of the affections, . . . 

so it may be fitly said, that the mind in the nature thereof would be temperate 

oo stayed, if the affections, as winds, did not put it into tumult and pertur- 
tion.26 


If one thus regards the passions as the chief index of the mind 
and proceeds to ascertain the interpretations placed upon various 
bodily manifestations of the passions, one soon encounters the doc- 
trine of erection and contraction. The function of passion, it will 
be remembered, is to execute the mandates of the imagination or of 
the reason, Because of its inclinations to pursue the good and avoid 
the evil, passion either promotes or impedes action. In anger, for 
example, great heat is gathered within by sudden retraction of spir- 
its and is breathed out again in revenge, for in revengeful action the 
spirits have been thinned and made mobile and fit for action by 
the heat which attends the spirits or is imparted to them by choler. 
If the passion be not released by word and deed, great agony must 
be endured within the body, ‘‘of such fervencie as it may resemble 
the scaulding of a boyling Chauldron not vneouered, or an hot Fur- 
nace closed vp in all vents.’’?” 

Coeffeteau, in rationalizing the observed effects of fear, declares 
that the heart is shrunken up and that all the blood and spirits 
from all parts of the body are called in to succor the heart. The 
face, losing blood, loses color; and they that are amazed ‘‘are pres- 
ently surprised with a continual shaking, for that the heat which 
resides in the blood and spirits, being that which supports and 
fortifies the members of man; being destitute thereof they can 
hardly support themselves, but tremble and shake in that man- 
ner.’’® The hands and lips are most affected because of a stricter 
bond between them and the heart. The blood and spirits having 


26 Advancement of Learning, book II, The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. 
Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, new ed., London, 1887, vol. III, p. 437. 


27 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 106-107. Miss Anderson has called my attention to 
the importance of the doctrine under consideration, and to her I owe the cita- 
tions made. 


28 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 187-188: In weeping the contenance is cast down by 
reason the spirits are contracted, which are the authors (by tonical motion) of 
erection: as a maste corded on all sides standeth erect: which in sorrow being 
withdrawne from the muscle, causeth them to yeeld to the poyse of the head: 
and so bendeth it downeward, whereto it is more enclined then backeward.... 
The lippe trembeth, because the spirit which should vphold it in his right posi- 
tion, is now in greatest measure departed: so that the waight of the lippe striv- 
ing with the imbecility of the part, causeth a trembling, which is betwixt 
erection, and plaine declination. 


f 
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been summoned to the heart, how comes it, he asks, that the heart is 
agitated in fear as if it suffered from cold. He thinks that, just as 
the spirits of persons who suffer from fear have grown so thick that 
they are unable to resist the dangers which threaten them, 


So as the spirits being growne thus heauy, by reason of the cold which this 
imagination thus leaues, tend downeward, and remaines not about the heart. 


As an argument for the truth of this theory he urges that 


They that are surprized with feare feele strange alteration; and are wonder- 
fully dry; for that the heate which nature hath drawne about the heart, burnes 
and filles the bowels with an exceeding heate, which makes him to desire cold 
and moist things, wherein thirst consists, to quench this troublesome alteration, 
to refresh the Creature, und to free it from this insupportable heate.29 

Such a theory of the physiological nature of fear is very common 
in Shakespeare ; for example, in the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet: 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, . . .80 


And in Juliet’s speech before she takes the poison: 


I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezea up the heat of life: .. .31 
These references to freezing (and thawing) of the blood are less 
figurative than we have ordinarily thought, since in current belief 
there was present actual cold and heat. It is to be remembered, 
however, that passion as a solvent of fixed resolution (where one 
passion, as it were, destroys the effective head which another pas- 
sion has achieved) is also of the widest possible currency in Shake- 
speare. Caesar speaks contemptuously to his flatterers: 
Be not so fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
- That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; .. .82 
Caesar prides himself on the possession of a steadfast mind. It may 
be questioned, however, whether Brutus means to compliment him 
when he says 


29 Coeffeteau, N., A Table of Humane Passions with thetr Causes and Effects, 
trans. Edw. Grimeston, London, 1621, pp. 461-464. 


30 Act I, sc. iv, ll. 15-20. 


31 Romeo and Juliet, IV, iii, 15-16. Note also ‘‘pale-hearted fear’’ (AMacb., 
IV, i, 85) and ‘‘I shame To wear a heart so white’’ (II, ii, 64-65) ; see also 
3 Hen. VI , 1, iv, 87, and Henry V, prologue to act IV, ll. 43-45. 


82 Julius Caesar, III, i, 39-42. 
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... to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. 


Since 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from power: .. 38 
The Second Murderer in Richard IIT is so far softened that he con- 
fesses that some certain dregs of conscience are yet within him; 
but, when he is reminded of the reward, he cries: 


’Zounds, he dies: I had forgot the reward. 


Not only are the theories of inward causation, of which we have 
touched upon only a few, carefully worked out in the psychological 
treatises of the period and apparently widely familiar to Shake- 
speare; but the external phenomena of passion are carefully cata- 
logued and observed. Flushing and paling, trembling, sighing, 
sobbing, smiles and laughter, postures of body, head and features, 
and every outward bodily sign were the immediate manifestations 
of an inward and ascertainable psychological state. Each sigh costs 
the suffering heart its drop of blood, and in laughter ‘‘liuely spirit 
replenisheth the countenance’’ and causes the eyes to sparkle.*® The 
behavior of the angry man is predictable and revelatory of his con- 
dition. 3 

No Beast is halfe so fell, in maddest moode, _ 
As Man, when Furie sets on fire his bloud. 


From which fire flie out Sparkles through his etes, 
Who stare, as if they would their holdes inlarge ; 
The Cheekes with boiling Choler burning rise, 
The mouth doth thundring (Canon-like) discharge 
The fire which doth the Stomacke overcharge: 
The teeth doe (grating) one another grind; 
The fists are fast, in motion to give charge, 
The Limbes doe tremble, feete no footing find 
But stampe, or stand vnconstant as the Winde.%¢ 


Tears too occupy much attention. In grief or fear, we are told, 
nature flees to the center, calling in spirits and blood; and, since 
heat always accompanies spirit, the brain is not only fuller but hot- 
ter than before. To make safe, nature contracts the substance of 
the brain and ‘‘expresseth that which by thinnesse is ready to 


33 Ibid., II, i, 18-21. Bundy, loc. cit., p. 534. Shakespeare shows no very 
thoroughgoing admiration for an unbending will. 

84 Act I, sc. iv, Il, 126-129. | 

85 Bright, loc. ott., p. 188. 

36 Davies, John of Hereford, ‘‘Microcosmus,’’ Complete Works, ed. Grosart, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1878, vol. I, p. 73. 
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voyde, and forcing with spirit, and pressing with contracted sub- 
stance, signifieth by shower of teares what storme tosseth the af- 
flicted Heart, and ouercasteth the cheerfull countenance.’ ’** 

In similar fashion one might supply intricate explanations and 
interpretations of blushing and a dozen other emotional phenomena; 
but it seems already obvious that there existed in those who knew 
psychology an intimate consciousness of bodily states as they are 
connected with emotion. Lear is acutely conscious of the epigastric 
discomfort which all of us suffer when torn by violent emotion. We 
do not describe it as he did, but we still understand him when he 
says: 

O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below! 

Add to this extreme awareness of the physiological states accom- 

panying passion the fact that, to the Elizabethans, feeling resided 
in. the parts affected, and one gets a still better idea of Shake- 
speare’s milieu. Wright discusses the dispersion of pleasure and 
pain throughout the body. The heart, he says, is the peculiar place 
where passions lodge— 
... yet I cannot but confesse, that when the obiects are present, and are pos- 
sessed by sense, then the passions inhabite, not only the heart, but also are 
stirred vp in euery part of the body, whereas any sensitiue operation is ex- 
ercised; for if we taste delicate meates, smell muske, or heare musicke, we 
perceive not only that the heart is affected; but that also the passion of joy 
delighteth those parts of our senses: .. .89 

We may fairly conclude then that the Elizabethans were by and 
large more attentive to the physiological aspect of passion than we 
are; and that, since Shakespeare reflects constantly and intelligent- 
ly the psychology of his age, passions were to him living, moving, 
patently objective, and all-important. Of the phenomena observed 
and recorded by students of the subject, many are of so constant a 
character that they can never be forgotten by human beings; others 
are long since disregarded as too trivial or too indefinitely numerous 
and variable to have a particular significance attached to them.‘ 
The theories used in the old psychology to explain the passions are 
largely discarded, but one should not forget that there is a parallel 


87 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 175-178. 
86 King Lear, II, iv, 56-58. 
39 Wright, Thomas, The Passtons of the Mind in General, London, 1630, p. 34. 


40 James, William, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., New York, 1904, 
vol. II, pp. 453-454. 
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in physiological intimacy between the Elizabethan psychology of 
passion and the psychology of the emotions advanced by some of 
our most recent schools. 

How shall a poet awaken sympathy in his readers except by ap- 
pealing to them through their emotions; and, if Shakespeare made 
use of a highly developed science of human feeling, thought, and 
motive (as he most certainly did), can any one doubt that he found 
in the psychology of his time resources of human appeal? It is in 
some ways insignificant that his science, with all its meticulous in- 
tricacy, was in theory wrongly based, for it had in it a sufficient 
corpus of well-observed phenomena to constitute a fairly efficient 
order; it was, when all is said, the psychology of Aristotle and 
Bacon and of all the thinkers who lived between them. 


D'URFE’S L’'ASTREE AND THE “PROVISO” 
SCENES IN DRYDEN’S COMEDY 


By KatHLEEN M. LyncH 
University of Wisconsin 


There are certain spirited courtship scenes in the comedy of 
Dryden which, his readers will agree, make sufficient amends for 
much that is trivial, confused, and dull in the plays in which they 
occur. From bewildering mazes of intrigue, Loveby and Constance, 
or Wildblood and Jacintha, or Celadon and Florimel, or Mercury 
and Phaedra suddenly emerge and regale us with some brilliant 
‘‘chase of wit, kept up on both sides, and swiftly managed.’”* Re- 
garding the origin of these delightful lovers, Dryden’s critics have 
remained perplexed. Even the assiduous Langbaine has thrown 
little ight upon their history.?, In Dryden’s plays, however, these 
lovers illustrate an. intimate fellowship, governed by definite con- 
ventions. The most interesting of the courtship conventions appear 
in whimsical ‘‘proviso’’ scenes, in which a formal love contract is 
drawn up, article by article, between railing lovers. These scenes 
are so highly specialized that the problem of determining, if possi- 
ble, their common source assumes a peculiar interest. 

‘‘Proviso’’ scenes which might have had some influence upon 
Dryden occur in Elizabethan drama. Imperious mistresses ‘‘arti- 
ele’’ with their lovers in Massinger’s City Madam (c. 1619),° 
Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife (1624) ,* Shirley’s Hyde 
Park (1632),° and Brome ’3 Mad Couple Well Matched (1636?).° 


1 Dryden, Works (ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1882-93), XV; An 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, p. 334. 
2Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 
1691), p. 131, notes a (limited) resemblance between Wildblood and Jacintha 
in An Evening’s Love and the lovers in Moli¢re’s Dépit Amoureux. Concerning 
the ancestry of the lovers in the other comedies, Langbaine is uninformed. 
are Massinger, Works (Mermaid Series, 1887); The City Madam, II, 2, pp. 
4 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (ed. Dyce, London, 1843-6), IX; Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wsfe, II, "3, pp. 416-18. 
; 5 gee Works (ed. Gifford and Dyce, London, 1833), II; Hyde Park, II, 
»p. 4 
- F Brome Works (London, 1873), 1; 4 Mad Couple Well Matched, III, 1, pp. 
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With these scenes Dryden’s first ‘‘proviso’’ scene in The Wild Gal- 
lant (1663)’ has much in common. As in the earlier comedies, it 
is the mistress who makes conditions, to which the gallant meekly 
agrees. Isabelle will consent to marry Sir Timorous only if she 
may have ‘‘the choice of my own company, my own hours, and my 
own actions,’’ under which general heading she makes a few very 
definite stipulations. The tone of the contract is slightly more 
formal than in the preceding plays. In Secret Love, or The Maiden 
Queen (March, 1667) and in Amphitryon (1690) the love contracts 
ean no longer be explained quite so simply in terms of the Eliza- 
bethan ‘‘proviso’’ scenes. In these later plays Dryden features an 
elaborate contest of wits. The lovers match provisos, each anxious 
to be free from all restraints but careful to concede only the exact 
equivalent of the other’s concessions. The contract is framed with 
legal formality, and both participants solemnly swear to abide by 
its articles. 

The grave and lifeless heroic action of Secret Love is consider- 
ably enlivened by the comic courtship of Celadon and Florimel. 
Celadon is shamelessly impudent on all occasions; Florimel never 
ceases to rail back at him with the boldest license. When the two 
at last draw up their provisos, they are paradoxically concerned 
with devising a marriage bond which shall be in no wise binding. 
In their mutual outrages against love, these lovers diverge con- 
spicuously from the fashions of the lovers in the Elizabethan 
‘*proviso’’ scenes. Yet it might still be questioned whether Dry- 
den, who at all times borrowed so extensively wherever he conven- 
iently could, did not borrow somewhere, very likely from contin- 
ental literature, the plan of this altered pattern of ‘‘proviso’’ 
courtship. It is a pleasant fact that in Honoré D’Urfé celebrated 
pastoral romance, L’Astrée (pr. in parts, 1607-27), a notorious pair 
of inconstant lovers, Hylas and Stelle, exhibit a significant relation- 
ship, both in temperament and in the habits of their courtship, to 
Dryden’s Celadon® and Florimel. 

Hylas is a conspicuous rebel against the beguilements of love 
among the Platonizing shepherds of L’Astrée. Gay, confident, ir- 
responsible, he goes about singing derisive love songs and playing 
mad pranks to irritate sober lovers. All who tend their flocks along 
the shore of the Lignon know, from his own lips, the story of his 


7 Dryden, Works, II; The Wild Gallant, ITI, 1, pp. 74-5. 
8 The hero of D’Urfé’s romance also bears the name of Celadon. 
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passing loves for Carlis, Stilliane, Cloris, Florice, Chryseide, Phillis, 
Laonice, and a host of others. Stelle attracts Hylas longer than the 
rest of his loves, partly because this pert coquette meets him on his 
own ground. He at length selects Stelle from among his other mis- 
tresses, as Celadon selects Florimel, and makes with her the type of 
liberal covenant later devised between Dryden’s lovers. 

The picturesque dramatic possibilities of Hylas may have been 
suggested to Dryden through Thomas Corneille, in whose Oronte in 
L’Amour A La Mode (pr. 1651) Hylas lives again,° altho the ‘‘pro- 
viso’’ scene is omitted. Dryden borrowed, on one occasion, from 
Le Feint Astrologue and may, conceivably, have taken hints from 
other comedies by Thomas Corneille. On the other hand, Dryden 
could hardly have needed Thomas Corneille’s introduction to a 
work which in its more serious aspects exerted so tremendous an 
influence upon French drama from 1625 to the time of Moliére.?° 
Even in England the vogue of L’Astrée had been almost as pro- 
nounced. Shackerley Marmion, writing in 1636, comments to the 
effect that the typical gallant of that day ‘‘can lie a-bed, and ex- 
pound Astraea, and digest him into compliments; and when he is 
up, accost his mistress with what he had read in the morning.’’!? 
However Dryden made the acquaintance of this most popular 
‘“eode-book’’!? of Platonic love ethics, his acquaintance with it 
seems confirmed in the evidence afforded by the parallel passages 
in L’Astrée and in Secret Love. 

The ‘‘proviso’’ scenes in L’Astrée and in Secret Love are simi- 
larly prefaced. In L’Astrée Hylas, debating with Silvandre in an 
assemblage of shepherds, repudiates other attractive shepherdesses 
before acknowledging his preference for Stelle and making his 
covenant with her. Silvandre begins the dialogue by urging Hylas 
to recognize the perfections of the fair sex in general. Hylas de- 
murs: 

... Et dy-moy, Siluandre, ou sont ces parfaites personnes que tu nous vas 


imaginant? Tu as raison, respddit Siluandre, de demander ou elles sontf Ie 
croy que mal aysement les scaurois-tu reconnoistre, & toutefois il y en tant icy, 


® This resemblance is noted by Bernard Germa, in L’Astrée D’ Honoré 
D’Urfé (Toulouse and Paris, 1904), pp. 245-6. 

10 A considerable number of the plays of this period, by Auvray, Mairet, 
Mareschal, De Rayssiguiecr, and others, were based definitely on incidents in 
L’Astrée. 

11 Marmion, Works (ed. Maidment and Logan, Edinburgh and London, 1875) ; 
The Antiquary, II, 1, p. 246. 

12 J. B. Fletcher, The Religion of Beauty in Woman, p. 172. 
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que ie ne me puis empescher de te less nommer. Qu’est ce que tu reprendras en 
Phillis? Elle est trop gaye, dit Hylas. Et en Astreef adiousta le Berger. 
Elle est trop triste respondit Hylas. Et en Diane? continue Siluandre: Elle 
est trop sage, repliqua-t’il. Et en Alexis? reprit le Berger: Elle scait trop, 
dit Hylas. Et en Leonide? continua Siluandre; Trop, ou trop peu, respondit 
Hylas. Et en Celidee? adiousta Siluandre. Sa vertu me fait horreur, repliqua- 
t’il. Mais que diras tu de Floricef dit le Berger. Qu’elle a un Mary ialoux, 
respondit-il. Et quoy de Palinice? reprit Siluandre, qu’elle croit aisément 
d’estre aymee, dit Hylas. Et Circeine? reprit le Berger. Quelle esmeut 
sans resoudre, repliqua-t’il. Et que reprezdras tu en Carlis? dit Siluandre. 
Qu’elle m’a trop & trop aymé, respondit Hylas. Et en Stiliane? adiousta 
Siluandre. Qu’elle est trop fine, dict Hylas. Et en Daphnide? continua le 
Berger. Qu’elle a perdu, respondit Hylas, ce qui la faisoit estimer plus belle. 
Et de Laonice qu’en diras-tuf dit Siluandre. Que ie ne l’ayme plus. Et de 
Madonte? dit el Berger: Qu’elle ressemble trop & Diane, respondit-il. O 
Dieu! s’ecria Siluandre, est-il possible que ie ne puisse proposer personne 
ou tu ne trouues quelque chose & redire: Vous auez oublié dict alors Diane, 
parmy nous la Bergere Stelle. Il est vray, reprit Siluandre, & que veux‘tu 
dire de celle-laf I’auoue, dit alors Hylas, que si ceste Bergere continué a me 
plaire comme elle a fait depuis ce matin, ie la trouueray bien a mon gré. . .13 


Hylas thereupon nonchalantly offers his services to Stelle, and she 
suggests that they draw up ‘‘loix d’amour”’ in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

In Secret Love the ‘‘proviso’’ scene is introduced by a dialogue 
between Celadon and Florimel (much more condensed than the 
debate between Silvandre and Hylas) in which Celadon, in the rdle, 
for once, of Silvandre, proposes to Florimel the names of various 
mistresses whom he might marry, and Florimel, in the réle of Hylas, 
disparages each in turn, until she alone remains uncensured and 
Celadon is in a position to present his suit: 


Cel. What say you, shall I marry Flaviaf 

Flo. No, she’ll be too cunning for you. 

Cel. What say you to Olinda, then? she’s tall, and fair, and bonny. 

Flo. And foolish, and apish, and fickle. 

Cel. But Sabina there’s pretty, and young, and loving, and innocent. 

Flo. And dwarfish, and childish, and fond, and flippant: If you marry her 
sister you will get may-poles; and if you marry her, you will get fairies to dance 
about them. 

Cel. Nay, then, the case is clear, Florimel; if you take ’em all from me, 
tis because you reserve me for yourself.14 


The marriage contract is begun without further delay. 

The contract of Hylas and Stelle parodies the formal agreements 
of Platonic service so frequently repeated in L’Astrée. Silvandre 
is appointed secretary and writes down from dictation, as each item 
is duly agreed upon between the lovers, the following twelve tables: 

Que ]’un n’usurpera point sur ]’autre ceste souueraine authorité, que nous 
disons estre Tyrannie. 


13 L’Astrée Du Steur D’Urfé (5 vols., Paris, n. d.—1638), Part III, bk. IX, 
pp. 663-4. 


14 Dryden, Works, vol. II; Secret Love, V, 1, p. 505. 
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Que chacun de nous sera en mesme temps, & 1’Amant, & l’aymee, & l’aymee 
& L’Amante. 

Que nostre amitié sera eternellement sans contrainte. 

Que nous aymerons tant qu’il nous plaira. 

Que celui qui voudra cesser d’aymer, le pourra faire sans reproche d’aucune 
infidelité. 

Que quand nous voudrons, sans nous separer d’amitié, nous pourrons aimer 
qui bon nous semblera, & tant qu’il nous plaira cdtinuer ceste amitié, ou la 
quitter sans congé. 

Que la ialousie, les plaintes, & la tristesse seront bannies d’entre nous, comme 
incompatibles auec nostre parfaicte amitié. 

Qu’en nostre conuersatid nous serons libres, & sans nous contraindre, chacun 
fera & dira ce qu’il luy plaira, sans nous incommoder 1’un pour 1’autre. 

Que pour n’estre point menteurs, ny esclaues en effect, ny en parole, tous ces 
mots de fidelité, de seruitude, & d’eternelle affection ne seront jamais meslez 
parmy nos discours. 

Que nous pourrons tous deux, ou 1’un sans |’autre continuer, ou cesser de nous 
entr’aimer. 

Que si ceste amitié cesse de 1’un des costez, ou de tous les deux, nous pourrons 
la renouueller quand bon nous semblera. 

Que pour nous astraindre & une longue amour ou & une longue haine, nous 
serons obligez d’oublier & les faueurs & les outrages.15 


At Silvandre’s suggestion one more article is added, in conclusion : 


Que toutefois nous Stelle, & Hylas sommes si soigneux de nostre liberté, & 
tant ennemis de toutes sortes de contraintes, qu’il nous sera permis quand bon 
nous semblera, de n’observer une seule de toutes les conditions cy-dessus escrites 
& accordées.16 


Curiously enough, this agreement, begun ‘‘par jeu,’’ results in a 
permanent bond of friendship. | 
The provisos are substantially the same in Secret Love. 


Cel. ... One thing let us be sure to agree on, that is, never to be jealous. 

Flo. No; but e’en love one another as long as we can; and eonfess the 
truth when we can love no longer. 

Cel. When I have been at play, you shall never ask me what money I have 
lost. 

Flo. When I have been abroad, you shall never inquire who treated me. 

Cel. Item, I will have the liberty to sleep all night, without your interrupt- 
ing my repose for any evil design whatsoever. 

Flo. Item, Then you shall bid me good-night before you sleep. 

Cel. Provided always, that whatever liberties we take with other people, we 
continue very honest to one another. 

Flo. As far as will consist with a pleasant life. 

Cel. Lastly, whereas the names of husband and wife hold forth nothing, but 
cJashing and cloying, and dulness and faintness, in their signification; they 
shall be abolished for ever betwixt us. 

Flo. And instead of those we will be married by the more agreeable names 
of mistress and gallant. 

Cel. None of my privileges to be infringed by thee, Florimel, under the 
penalty of a month of fasting nights. 

Flo. None of my privileges to be infringed by thee, Celadon, under the 
penalty of cuckoldom.17 


15 D’Urfé, L’Astrée, Part ITI, bk. IX, p. 672. 
16 Tbid., p. 677. 
17 Dryden, Works, vol. 11; Secret Love, V, 1, pp. 506-7. 
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1t is clear that both contracts agree in their essential] regulations 
(1) prohibiting jealousy, (2) sanctioning inconstancy, (3) safe- 
guarding liberty of speech and action, and (4) abolishing terms of 
endearment (terms of Platonic servitude in the one case, of marital 
affection in the other) between the contracting parties. 

Fragments of ‘‘proviso’’ contracts appear in two passages in 
Dryden’s Marriage A La Mode (1672).'° In Amphitryon, finally, 
Dryden composed once again a full version of a ‘‘proviso’’ scene.*® 
Here Mercury takes Phaedra for his lawful concubine. The two 
lovers, speaking in turn, dictate their articles to Gripus, who acts 
as their secretary. The items are more specific than in Secret Love 
and deal largely with arrangements regarding property and pro- 
vision for children. It is Phaedra’s regret that the agreement is 
concluded without a consideration of ‘‘pinmoney, and alimony, and 
separate maintenance, and a thousand things more.’’ Mercury is a 
less careless lover than Celadon, but Phaedra, like Florimel, is de- 
termined to secure for herself full rights of inconstancy. 

The lively mirth of such scenes attracted the attention of at least 
two Restoration writers of farcical comedy. In James Howard’s 
AU Mistaken, or The Mad Couple (September, 1667)?° and in Ed- 
ward Ravenscroft’s Careless Lovers (1673)?! and Canterbury Guests 
(1694)?? pairs of madcap lovers continue and enlarge the roles of 
Celadon and Florimel. But the influence of Dryden’s ‘‘proviso’’ 
dialogues was not destined to be exhausted in farcical fireworks. The 
dramatic inheritance of no less a dramatist than Congreve was en- 
riched through the wit sallies of Dryden’s inconstant lovers. All 
readers of Congreve will recall the famous ‘‘proviso’’ covenant be- 
tween Mirabell and Millamant in The Way of the World (1700).?8 
It is true that ‘‘sententious’’ Mirabell and fastidious Millamant 
offer many pronounced contrasts to the boisterous Celadon and 
Florimel. Nevertheless, in Congreve’s play the essential fashions 


18 Dryden, Works, vol. IV; Marriage A La Mode, II, 1, pp. 280-1 and V, 1, 
p. 356. 


19 Dryden, Works, vol. VIII; Amphttryon, V, 1, pp. 107-9. 

20 James Howard, All Mistaken, or The Mad Couple, reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, XV (London, 1876); II, pp. 347-50. 

21 Ravenscroft, The Careless Lovers (London, 1673), V, pp. 76-7. 

22 Ravenscroft, The Canterbury Guests (London, 1695), V, 8, pp. 63-4. To 
The Canterbury Guests Ravenscroft unblushingly transferred, ‘‘ proviso’’ scene 
and all, the Careless and Hillaria of The Careless Lovers. 

23 Congreve, Works (Mermaid Series, London, 1887); The Way of the World, 
IV, 1, pp. 378-81. 
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of Dryden’s ‘‘ proviso’’ scenes remain in full evidence.2* Congreve’s 
accomplished lovers are still content to play, with just the proper 
touch of well-bred boredom, the formal courtship game which it 
was Dryden’s distinction to popularize in Restoration comedy. 


24 When Congreve’s scene is compared with the earlier ‘‘proviso’’ scenes, 
the complete conventionality of Millamant’s provisos becomes apparent. In 
the usual fashion she specifies her various rights and condemns all manifesta- 
tions of conjugal affection. Mirabell’s provisos appear to be mainly his own 
inventions. Yet, like Celadon, he is jealous of his rights and refuses to allow 
his mistress to test his constancy. Also, each of his articles is introduced by 
the conventional ‘‘imprimis’’ or ‘‘items.’’ Mrs, Fainall witnesses the sealing 
of the deed. 


DILTHEY’S POETICS 


By BonNO TAPPER 
University of Iowa 


When in 1905 Dilthey’s volume Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
appeared, Professor Harry Mayne ealled it a ‘‘Grundbuch fuer 
entwicklungsgeschichtliche Arbeit in der Literaturwissenschaft.’” 

The publication of Dilthey’s collected works in eight volumes by 
Teubner has made conveniently accessible also his other writings 
on literary subjects, which were scattered in different philosophical 
and psychological journals and Festschriften. Dilthey’s position 
in literary criticism can now be examined with a fuller view than 
the above mentioned volume of essays affords.? 

It is not intended here to analyze the entwicklungsgeschichtliche 
character of Dilthey’s own investigations. The ideas of continuity 
in history, of the individual and his generation, of a generation as 
consisting of a group of individuals undergoing the same influences, 
of the nature of these influences being on the one hand the accumu- 
lated intellectual Aulfur and on the other the immediate surround- 
ings—these ideas are familiar to everyone, and in discussing this 
side of Dilthey’s work a great deal which is now common knowledge 
would have to pass in review once more. 

Dilthey’s investigations in the fields of history and literature are 
interspersed with Abhandlungen in which he wished to account for 
the method followed in literary and historical work. These theoret- 
ical considerations by one who has generally been acclaimed as one 
of Germany’s finest interpreters of literature deserve more than 
praise. 

In Winckelmann, Hamann, and Herder a new critique of litera- 
ture took its beginning. It shifted the ultimate criterion in lit- 
erary matters from reason to feeling. 

This new method of Einfuehlung rested upon two ideas which 
it had in common with the historical school: Man and the social 
combinations and the forms of civilisation which he has created, 


1Cf. Neue Jahrbuecher fuer das klasstsche Altertum, Geschichte, und 
deutsche Literatur und fuer Paedagogik, XIX, 356 ff. 


2 The collected works will be referred to as Ges Schr. 
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have both had a history. His and their growth can be compared 
to the growth of an organism in nature. Applying these ideas to 
literature one looked upon a poem, a novel, a drama as an organism. 
It had not suddenly come into existence, but had developed. It was 
not mosaic-like, having been put together of independent individual 
parts; but it formed an organic unity. The greatest philosopher 
of the century helped, also practically, to give these ideas currency. 
In his Jugendgeschichte Hegels Dilthey points to the new tendency 
in exegesis, as seen in the philosopher’s theological writings, in which 
Hegel tries to comprehend the Bible ‘‘als ein organisches, aus einer 
einheitlichen Substanz erwachsenes Ganzes.’”® 

With these ideas Dilthey was thoroughly conversant when he be- 
gan his career as a scholar in the middle of the last century. He 
had been trained in the historical school. He had listened to Jakob 
Grimm, Boeckh, Ranke and Ritter. His words, ‘‘Was der Mensch 
sei, sagt nur die Geschichte,’’ may be taken as a statement of a 
fundamental principle in the household of his own thought.‘ 

In Dilthey’s system of the Getsteswissenschaften poetics occupies 
an important place. The foundation of all the Getstesurssenschaften 
is found in psychology. Poetics has the special advantage, that 
literary products—its material—because of their completeness and 
transparency are especially adapted to show the psychic processes 
which produced them.’ Now it is in art and, therefore, also in 
literature that according to Dilthey the individuation of the human 
historical world is represented. In consequence Dilthey hopes 
that poetics may be able to illumine the workings of the psychic 
processes in historical documents; it may thus have a particular 
importance for the systematic study of history.’ 

Poetics is a part of aesthetics. The aesthetics of Dilthey’s own 
day was based upon the analysis of the aesthetic impression. Fol- 
lowing the development which started with Winckelmann, Dilthey 
wanted to complement, in the field of poetics, the analysis of the 
aesthetic impression by an analysis of the creative process in the 
poet. Already in 1877 he called this analysis the starting point 

8 Ges. Schr., IV, 61, 62. 

4 Ges. Schr., IV, 529. 

5 Ges. Schr., V, 11; VI, 108, 109. 

6 Ges. Schr., V, 273, 275. 


7 Ges. Schr., VI, 109; VI, 125, 190. 
8 Ges. Schr., VI, 271. 
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of poetics.® It forms the central interest of the scientific study of 
literature.’° 

From this definition of poetics two questions emerge: 

(1) What does Dilthey mean by individuation? 

(2) Does his psychology contribute to a better understanding 
of literature 72? 

The phrase indwiduation of the historical world must mean the 
representation of what is individual in the historical world. Anyone 
who has followed the discussions in Germany on the methodology 
of history which were stimulated by Windelband’s Rektoratsrede 
will immediately recall the significance which the term individual 
has assumed in Professor Rickert’s book on the Grenzen der natur- 
urtssenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 

When Dilthey writes that in the natural sciences the goal of our 
knowledge is the uniform, but that in history our concern is with 
the particular,!? he gives an impression as if he opposed the sciences 
of nature to the sciences of history. This impression seems to be 
confirmed when he lays it down: ‘‘Waehrend wir in der Natur nur 
das Gesetzliche suchen, wird hier das Singulare zum Gegenstande 
der Wissenschaften.’’*® 

Dilthey uses the term individual or its equivalent the particular 
(das Singulare) first in the sense of the representative of a class, 
exactly as the natural sciences use it. The interest of history is not 
in the individual in itself (das Singulare fuer sich), but in its re- 
lationship to a general. As for instance the spirit of a whole epoch 


® Ges. Schr., VI, 108 footnote. 

10 Frlebnis und die Dichtung, 1907, p. 159 (abbr. Erlebnss). 

11 Dilthey’s early interest in the psychology of poctic imagination became 
crystallized in an article on Goethe und die dtchtertsche Phantasse, first pub- 
lished in 1877 in the Zettschrift fuer Voelkerpsychologte and later embodied in 
Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung. Ten years later the same subject received 
fuller treatment in a special study Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters. Baustetne 
fuer eine Poettk. Ideas expressed in an address of the preceding year on 
Dichterische Evnbisldungskraft und Wahnsinn were also taken up into this study. 
The fundamental concept of Dilthey’s new descriptive psychology which these 
writings show in its first stages, was fully elaborated in the Ideen ueber eine 
beschretbende und zergltedernde Psychologte (1894) and in Bettraege zum 
Studtum der Indwsdualstaet (1895). Other writings, which especially bear 
upon the present discussion are: Dte dret Epochen der modernen Aesthettk 
(1892), Dte Entstehung der Hermeneutik (1900) and the revisions of the 
Bausteine. A very complete exposition of Dilthey’s philosophy will be found 
in Professor Misch’s Vorbericht of the fifth volume. See also the present 
writer’s article on Dilthey’s ‘‘Methodology of the Geisteswissenschaften,’’ 
The Philosophical Review, July, 1925, pp. 333 ff. 
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may be represented in an individual.’* The general here is the his- 
torical whole. Also Rickert speaks of the geschichtliche Zusammen- 
hang as a general in history; but he sharply distinguishes it from 
the general of natural science. It is general only in-so-far as another 
individual, less comprehensive, is included in it. 

Another usage of the word individual occurs in the Jdeen. In- 
dividual persons do not differ from each other in their qualitative 
determinations. The difference between them consists in different 
quantitative relations.*® 

A third meaning of individual is found in Dilthey’s concept of a 
literary product. He defines every great work of a poet as ‘‘eine 
Welt fuer sich.’’ Its individuation proceeds from the inner centre 
of the work.'® Jndividual is used here in the sense of a whole, an 
unity. Moreover, this whole has grown from an inner germ; it 
has grown organically. Shakespeare’s play King Lear is an in- 
dividual in this sense. The ernde greatness of the time has left its 
imprint on every sentence and character.’7 In a literary product 
which deserves the designation individual, the parts (plot, character, 
poetic form) develop as ‘‘in organie growth from the life-experi- 
ence of the poet.’’!® 

The first two definitions suffer from the defect that they do not 
tell us what we really want to know. It is not the uniformity and 
constancy (Dilthey says: Gleichartigkeit wnd Gletchfoermigkeit)*® 
on the basis of which, according to Dilthey, the individual arises, 
but this particularity itself, the individuality of the individual, which 
needs be defined. The third definition of individual, as organic 
unity, has been applied to man and his affairs by writers in all 
fields. It is often but slightly illuminating. When we say that 
Romanticism or any other movement represents an organic unity, 
it is generally well understood that the word is nothing more than 
a metaphor. Organic unity means unity belonging to an organism 
or unity of an organism. The organic unity of Plotinus’ tree is 
applicable to human life only with restrictions. For even used 
merely as a symbol for a whole developing from an inner formative 
principle, difficulties immediately arise. The growth of a tree can 


14 Ges. Schr., V, 236. 

15 Ges. Schr., V, 229, 236, 237. 
16 Ges. Schr., V, 281. 

17 Ges. Schr., VI, 187. 

18 Erlebnts, p. 182. 
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be foretold. But who will say whether a poetic love will issue forth 
in Roman Elegies or in an Iphigenia? Who could have predicted 
that the author of the Dolores could speak with as intense a passion 
of the other lady of love, who ‘‘if she be not in the spirit of men’”’ 
and ‘‘if in the inward soul she hath no place. In vain they ery unto 
her, seeking her face?’’ Dilthey does not share with other historians 
the beautiful illusion that history derives effects from causes.”° 
History must rather adopt the reverse method and attempt to re- 
construct the cause from the effect. Its procedure is rather similar 
to that which Hippel proposed to follow in a novel: to write it back- 
ward, beginning with the death of the hero and from thence pro- 
ceeding to his birth.” 

Dilthey’s survey of individuation in biology makes it clear that 
he did not confine the concept individual to the Getsteswissenschaf- 
ten. It was in the field of the natural sciences that the eighteenth 
century first realized the importance of the problem of individuation. 
These sciences developed the concepts of species, type, development, 
muilteu, structure and others, whence the Getstesuissenschaften 
borrowed them. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that individuation is of the 
same interest to the natural sciences as it is to the Geistesurssen- 
schaften. But Dilthey does not agree with such a viewpoint. He 
declares that for the natural sciences every animal is interesting 
only in its relationship to its species, whereas Goethe and Frederick 
the Great are interesting as a ‘‘grosze singulare Tatsache.’’?? Goethe 
and Frederick the Great are here the opposites of ‘‘jedes trerische 
Individuum’’; the expression ‘‘nach setnem Verhaeltnis zur Art’’ 
is the opposite of ‘‘eune grosze singulare Tatsache.’’ Dilthey recog- 
nizes here then on the part of history an interest in the indwidual 
in itself, an interest which does not relate the tndividual to a whole, 
of which it is the representative type. This passage contradicts the 
one quoted above, in which he makes the ‘‘lebendige Beziehung 
zwischen dem Reich des Gleichfoermigen und dem des Individuel- 
len’’ the special characteristic of all history.?° 

In Rickert the term indwidual denotes a fundamental difference 
in method. Dilthey, too, knows two ways of procedure in the in- 


20 Ges. Schr., V, 38. 

21 Ges. Schr., V, 38. 
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vestigation of objects. He distinguishes a general psychology which 
has as its object the uniformities of the psychic life from a compara- 
tive psychology, which studies only individual differences.** He 
extends this distinction to all the sciences.*® 

General psychology would be a natural science in this scheme. It 
would study only the so-called uniformities of nature. It would not 
be interested in the individual as such, but only in the laws which 
determine the tendwridual.”* 

It is obviously impossible for a zoologist to classify any animal 
without studying the particular individual animal, and in doing so 
he would not only note what the animal before him has in common 
with others, but also in what it differs from others. Dilthey admits 
that ‘‘jedes Singualare ist von dem anderen verschieden.’’** The 
objection will be raised that the zoologist ordinarily disregards the 
differences between; the animal he studies and others of the same 
class. He does so on the one condition, that these differences are 
not essential for his knowledge of the individual animal. In history 
and literature the differences in individuals are, however, essential. 
Dilthey calls the essential in the individual the typical. ‘‘So bringt 
der Dichter vom Gefuehle aus das Wesenhafte im Singularen oder 
das Typische hervor.’’* If it is correct now to say that in history 
and literature the essential is not only that in which individuals 
agree, but more often that in which they differ, then it must follow 
from Dilthey’s definition of typical, that that in which individuals 
differ is the typical. But this is apparently an absurdity. Never- 
theless, the first part of this sentence seems to be immune from any 
criticism; for it goes without saying that our interest in Goethe and 
Frederick the Great would not be satisfied with a biography which 
would tell us only what they had in common with other men. Nor 
should we be satisfied, if the biographer should tell us only what 
Goethe had in common with other types. And yet this is the con- 
clusion to which Dilthey seems to be forced. It must now be de- 
termined what is in Dilthey’s view the essential in the individual. 

Dilthey looks at a skater or dancer. His mind connects former 
observations with the present picture from the viewpoint of the 
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adequateness and perfection of the movement. A norm of skating 
or dancing is thus established. And this norm can be called a typical 
expression of life. It represents a whole class. If now those traits 
of the type which express the uniform are emphasized, then the 
word type can also be applied to these common characteristics which 
have been lifted out of the whole. Shakespeare’s passions are types 
of thiskind. Dilthey follows here the method of the natural sciences. 
AS a concept expresses what is common to all in natural science, so 
a type expresses what is common to a group in poetry.?” This is 
the meaning in which Dilthey uses the term in his discussions of 
Shakespeare’s types of character; i.e., about Hamlet he says: ‘‘Der 
letzte grosze Typus des Mannes den Shakespeare schuf, ist der 
Mensch, in welchem die Intellektualitaet in irgendeiner Weise ueber- 
weigt.’’ The phrase preponderance of intellect fits any man be- 
longing to this type. In what respects Hamlet differs from the 
other members of the type, it does not indicate. The category 
typical taken in this sense does not explain what is really individual 
in the individual. The class which is grouped under the category 
typical is smaller than the class which is comprised in the category 
human, but it is a class nevertheless. The individual in its in- 
dividuality escapes the sphere of the typical. 

Typical has still another meaning in Dilthey. Represented in its 
sheer particularity the individual in literature would never move 
the reader or hearer. Even the realistic Otto Ludwig, says Dilthey, 
had to concede that to represent the particular as such could not be 
the object of art. Art must generalize the particular, it must strip 
it of the accidental. It must emphasize what is essential and 1m- 
portant for the Lebensgefuehl. In this way the work of the poet 
attains general validity. Dilthey knows that the term Allgemein- 
gueltigkeit cannot mean in literature what it means in natural 
science. He employs it in a particular sense. General validity 
means here that all can enjoy and re-experience the poet’s experi- 
ences. But in spite of this clear recognition of the limitation of 
natural scientific concepts, Dilthey’s efforts were apparently directed 
toward establishing in the concept typical a generalizing concept. 
‘“‘Das Denken bringt Begriffe hervor, das kuenstlerische Schaffen 
Typen.’’®° The typical as the essential in the individual, can mean 
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then: (1) what is common to a class or group, (2) what is essential 
or important for all. 

The definition of typical as the essential or important, experienced 
by poet and reader alike, leads us to Dilthey’s psychology.** 

Again it must be stated that the writer has not considered it his 
task to review all the opinions which Dilthey entertained on the 
subject of psychology and literature. Whether, for example, the 
unfolding of the poetic images is governed by laws and by what 
laws; this and many other questions have been, disregarded here. 
The most fundamental concept of Dilthey’s developed psychology 
is the Psychische Strukturzusammenhang. I wish to inquire into 
the usefulness of this concept for the interpretation of literature. 

The philological interpretation of literature begins with a part 
of the text and proceeds from point to point; the psychological 
interpretation begins with a transposition of the reader’s self into 
the creative inner process.*? The first is analytical; the second 
synthetic. 

The psychological method starts with the reader. It is only 
through him that anything can be known about the poet’s creative 
process. The reader wants to understand a particular poem, novel 
or drama. When can it be said that he has understood it? Dilthey 
gives his answer in the theory of Verstehen, which Schleiermacher 
had made the basis of literary interpretation. ‘‘Jedes Verstehen’’ 
is ‘‘Nacherleben.’’*? It is here assumed that the reader can re- 
experience the experiences expressed in the poem. How does Dil- 
they justify such an assumption? 

The poem is the complete expression of an experience of the poet. 
‘*Das Erlebte geht hier voll und ganz in den Ausdruck ein.’’™ 

The experience of the poet is an Erlebnis. In a psychological 
sense, an Erlebnis is everyone of the innumerable situations of life 
(Lebenszustaende) through which the poet passes; in its more re- 
stricted meaning, which Dilthey adopts in his essay on Goethe, it is 
one of those moments in the poet’s life ‘‘welche ihm einen Zug des 
Lebens aufschliessen.’’*> This may be reworded as follows: every 


81 To deal fully with the typical as the essential or important would require 
a discussion of meaning and value sn Dilthey, which the writer hopes to under- 
take in the near future. 
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Inner or outer event in the poet’s life, as far as it has had any sig- 
nificance for the poet, is an Erlebnis. 

It was in Hoelderlin’s and Schleiermacher’s poetic and religious 
experience that Dilthey discovered the importance of the Erlebms. 
He found in it a unity of the whole man, which was not a unity of 
thought merely, like that of Kant and the logicians. 

When Dilthey speaks in the Ideen of his essay on Novalis, written 
in 1865, he says that, when writing it, he wanted to oppose to the 
prevailing psychology a Realpsychologie ‘‘deren Beschreibungen 
die ganze Totalitaet des Seelenlebens—zur Auffassung braechte.’’*® 
Regarding Goethe’s historical writings he remarks that Goethe had 
abandoned the pragmatic method when he realizeed ‘‘dass nur die 
Totalitaet der seelischen Kraefte den geschichtlichen Gegenstand 
erfassen kann.’’*7 The term, which expresses this totality of the 
psychic life in Dilthey’s system, is the word Erlebnis. 

Erlebnis is always present as an organic unity. To denote this 
unity Dilthey employs the term psychische Strukturzusammenhang. 

The Strukturzusammenhang is not mere feeling, thought or will; 
it includes all of these. It is an unity. 

It is not a product of thought. We become aware of it. 

Its component parts are not definitely separated from each other, 
not clearly represented in consciousness (nicht klar vorgestellt), 
but it stands in relation to the ideas existing in consciousness and 
determines and conditions whatever is in consciousness ‘‘und ist 
doch nicht bewusst.’’ One simply has it and it works in one. 

The psychie events of the Strukturzusammenhang are ‘‘konkrete 
seclische Zustaende.’’ The Struktur is, therefore, a Zusammenhang 
**der in der Zeit beginnt und in ihr endet.’’*® 

Dilthey’s position can now be stated in this fashion. A reader 
of one of Goethe’s poems must, in order to understand it, re-experi- 
ence Goethe’s Erlebnisse and Strukturzusammenhaenge. The im- 
pression which a work of art creates had been analysed by Kant in 
his Krituk der Urteuskraft. Kant had defined the aesthetic im- 
pression as being ‘‘ohne alles Interesse.’’ After quoting this from 
Kant Dilthey goes on to say that the aesthetic impression of Kant 
was determined by feeling and not mediated by any concepts. The 
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task to be carried out now seems to him to investigate the import- 
ance of feeling for the processes of creation. And he sets it down 
as a final proposition ‘‘dass im aesthetischen Eindruck nur gemin- 
dert derselbe zusammengesetzte Vorgang vorliegt wie im aesthetis- 
chen Schaffen.’’*° 

In the aesthetic impression you have not only feeling or thought 
or will; but ‘‘der volle, ganze, gesunde Mensch’’ is active in it.” 
The Erlebms of the poet and the aesthetic impression are alike. In 
both you find the whole man. 

Disregarding now Kant’s aesthetic impression, the question 
arises: Is the process in which the reader understands a literary 
product a Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense ? 

Envisaging a reader of Goethe’s Song to the Moon what must the 
reader do in order to come up to Dilthey’s ideal of Verstehen? In 
Bielschowsky’s opinion the experiences which form the background 
of the poem are: Charlotte von Stein has been cool. Goethe takes a 
walk with her in the moonlight. Charlotte’s love returns. Christl 
von Lassberg drowns herself. Goethe visits the misanthrope Ples- 
sing.—Professor Lehmann objects to Bielschowsky’s stringing to- 
gether the Erlebnisse one by one like beads on a necklace. The 
poem has lost its unity. But Professor Lehmann’s criticism, though 
just, is here of no importance. What must be emphasized here is 
that, if the reader takes Dilthey’s Erleben and Nacherlehen serious- 
ly, he must know first what it is that is to be nacherlebt. A poem 
expresses a certain mood and the reader may re-experience this 
mood. But this is not what Dilthey has in mind. Lrlebnis is not 
merely another word for Stimmung. Goethe’s Erlebnss consisted 
of actual feelings ‘‘konkrete psychische Zustaende’’; it is these 
which the reader will have to re-experience. If the reader accepts 
the portrait of Charlotte von Stein as drawn by certain of her biogra- 
phers as just to the lady, it will prevent him definitely from wishing 
to re-enact Goethe’s experience. But supposing the reader could 
actually fall in love with Charlotte von Stein the psychie processes 
would be his, not Goethe’s. The word nacherleben can also be taken 
as meaning to live through after. Goethe’s Erlebnis is then, as it 
were, the model; what the reader does is nachmachen. It is true that 
especially in connection with the Strukturzuwsammenhang Dilthey 
uses the word nachbilden in preference to nacherleben. ‘‘Erleben 
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eines eigenen Zustandes und Nachbilden eines fremden Zustandes 
oder einer fremden Individualitaet sind nun im Kern des Vorganges 
einander gleichartig,’’*? or ‘‘das Verstaendniss anderer beruht auf 
einem Nachbilden des Zusammenhangs in ihnen.’’** Is the Zusam- 
menhang, which is thus nachgegudet, a Strukturzusammenhang in 
Dilthey’s sense ? 

As the reader reconstructs Goethe’s Strukturzusammenhang, 
there may very well flash upon his mind a sudden intuition or vision 
when he will say to himself: J wnderstand. This moment can be 
ealled the reader’s Erlebnis or his Nacherleben of Goethe’s Erlebnis. 
But such Erlebnts is not the Erlebnis as it occurs in Dilthey’s Struk- 
tur. Since it has grown out of the process of reconstruction, its com- 
ponent parts are most likely known to the reader; and in that case 
the Struktur of the reader is not the Strukturzusammenhang of 
Dilthey. If on the other hand the reader does not know the parts 
which make up the whole of his Erlebnts, i.e., if his Strukturzusam- 
menhang is a true Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense, it is 
impossible for the reader to know whether he has re-experienced 
Goethe’s Strukturzusammenhang. About Goethe’s love the reader 
knows a great deal; about his own re-experience of Goethe’s love he 
knows according to Dilthey’s definition of Strukturzusammenhang 
nothing except that it is a whole. 

In the Abhandlung on Erfahrung und Denken Dilthey calls the 
Strukturzusammenhang ‘‘das unmittelbar gegebene Wissen.’’* But 
Dilthey knows also of a different kind of knowledge in which we 
make a thing really our own. To do this we must see it clearly and 
distinctly, and this is impossible without thought.“© The Struktur- 
zusammenhang represents only the first step to knowledge. ‘‘Das 
Distinguieren der einzelnen Glieder’”** follows it. Dilthey adopts 
Sigwart’s position that in order to have a Denkzusammenhang you 
must first take apart and then put together. But since the parts of 
the Struktur are not known, it is impossible to decide how the Denk- 
zusammenhang which follows the Strukturzusammenhang, has been 
affected by the Strukturzusammenhang or what parts of the Struk- 
turzusammenhang have entered into the Denkzusammenhang. 
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Supposing now that the reconstructing of Goethe’s Strukturzu- 
sammenhang is accompanied by the feeling which the first Erlebnis 
of the poem produced in the reader, can this feeling make out of the 
reconstruction a Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense? Evi- 
dently not. Trying to reconstruct a particular experience the reader 
may refer this experience to the first impression as a criterion for 
accepting or rejecting the experience. But in that case the relation- 
ship between the ampression-Erlebnis and the particular experience- 
to-be-reconstructed bears an altogether different character from Dil- 
they’s Struktur. The experience-to-be-reconstructed is clearly dis- 
tinguished as separate from the wmpression-Erlebnis. It is, there- 
fore, not in the Erlebnis. Even if during the reconstruction of the 
poem the reader continuously experiences a Strukturzusammenhang 
in the manner of the first ampression-Erlebnis, the experiences while 
they were being reconstructed would not be within this Struktur- 
zusammenhang in the way in which any part is in Dilthey’s Struk- 
tur. In reality the first wnpression-Erlebnis of the reading of the 
poem fills only a moment of the reader’s life. What the reader holds 
in consciousness while reconstructing the experiences is not the 
original Erlebnis but a recalled Erlebnis. Dilthey calls all memory 
productive. No imagination without memory, but also no memory 
without imagination.*”7 The recalled Erlebnis, therefore, changes at 
every step. Thus the reconstructed experience is actually not re- 
ferred to an Erlebnis, but to a memory picture of the Erlebnis. 

It follows that the reconstructed Strukturzusammenhang of the 
reader is not erlebt in the sense in which Dilthey. defines it, 1.e., a 
unity given in immediate experience. It is a structure in the mak- 
ing of which conscious thought plays an important part. 

The Song to the Moon is the expression of an Erlebnis. This 
Erlebnis occupied a definite moment in Goethe’s life; there was 
present in Goethe at that moment a Psychische Strukturzusammen- 
hang. But the next thought in Goethe’s mind, which followed it 
and reflected about this momentary unity, also destroyed it. 


"47 Erlebnis, pp. 161-163. 


48 Many passages could be quoted from Dilthey in which the Strukturzu- 
sammenhang is more than a unity of actual psychic processes. Dilthey knows 
also a Zusammenhang in Kultur. Sinee the psychische Strukturzusammenhang 
is always found in a situation which has revealed a new significance to the per- 
son concerned, it might be argued that the Strukturzusammenhang here repre- 
sented does not do justice to Dilthey’s thought. But it is exactly this difference 
between a Zusammenhang in Kultur and one in actual psychic processes which 
I hen to make clear. The Zusammenhang in Kultur is a unity of meaning 
and value. 


DE LIVIT CAPITE VIL2.!1 


Seripsit H. KLINGELHOEFER 
Essen (Ruhr) 


I 


Totam vero disputationem? de claro illo Livii capite VII, 2 adhue 
institutam recentissimis Weinreichii® et Reitzensteinil‘ commenta- 
tionibus denuo in quaestionem revocatam esse nemo negabit. Wein- 
reichius enim narrationem illam non annalium ipsorum, ut Leo® 
crediderat, sed omnibus quae contra Varronem auctorem adfereban- 
tur argumentis sublatis ipsius Livii digressionem esse certo expla- 
navit. Quod ut ex argumento, quo rerum gestarum narratio eviden- 
ter interrumpitur, manifestum elucet, ita ipsa ratione, qua res cur- 
sum narrationis interpellans inserta sit, digressionem significari 
Weinreichius et Reitzensteinius ostenderunt; quorum ille Livium 
ipsa rerum diversarum componendarum ratione digressionem quasi 
excusare (p. 409 ‘‘gleichsam eine kompositionelle Entschuldigung’’) 
demonstravit ; namque® et in initio et in exitu digressionis quaedam 
inveniri verba ac sententias, quae et priora et posteriora miro quo- 
dam modo inter se congruentia, cum media digressionem et res antea 
et postea narratas intercedant, quasi vinculis excursum amplexa cum 
ipso historiae argumento coniungant atque conectant. 

Et extremum’ quidem ex illis, ut ita dicam, vinculis his verbis 
efficitur: 
victis superstitione animis (2,3) = 


ludorum primum initium procurandis religionibus datum 
religione animos levavit (3,1) 


1 Exceptum ex dissertatione manu scripta ‘‘De scaenicis Romanorum ori- 
ginibus,’’ Monasterii Guestfalorum MCMXXII. 


2In hae quaestione amplissima muioris solum momenti commentationes 
nominare liceat: Leo, Hermes, XXIV (1889); Hendrickson, American Jour- 
nal of Philology, XV (1894); Hendrickson, American Journal of Philology, 
XIX (1898); Leo, Hermes, XXXIX (1904); Ullman, ‘‘Dramatic Satura,’’ 
Class. Phil., IX (1914); Ullman, Studies in Philology, XVII (1920); Ger- 
ae Philologus, LXXV (1918); Kroll, ‘‘Satura,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, II. A, I 
1921). 


3 Weinreich, Hermes, LI (1916), p. 386 as. 

4 Reitzenstein, Nachr. Ges. Wissensch. Gottingen, Phil. Kl. (1918), p. 233 8s. 
5 Leo, Hermes, XX XIX (1904), p. 74; cf. Weinreich, p. 407. 

6 Weinreich, p. 407 s. 

7 Quod addidit Reitzenstein, p. 236, 2. 
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interius his quae iam sequuntur verbis: 


caelestis irae placamina (2,3)= 
placamina irae (3,2) 


tertium his constat partibus: 


ceterum parva raraque, ut ferme principia omnia (2,4)= 
inter aliarum parva principia rerum ludorum quoque prima origo (2,13) ; 


quartum® vinculum addere licet hoc: 


cum vis morbi per... nec... levaretur (2,3)= 
nec ... corpora morbis levavit(3,1). 

Quam Livii narrationem ut digressionem esse confirmare possimus, 
quanam aliis locis ratione ipsi historiae argumento inseruerit digres- 
siones diligentius inquirendum esse mihi videtur. Qua in re Livium 
ut in aliis, quae ad artem scribendi pertinent rebus, quaedam 
rhetorum® praecepta secutum esse vix est, quod moneam. Etenim 
historias ita instituere sibi proposuerat, ut annorum ordinem seque- 
retur et omnia, quae ut ita dicam rectum narrandi cursum interrum- 
pere possent, excluderet; sed quoniam nihilo minus, id quod inter 
omnes constat, quin aliquantulum hic illic de proposito cederet, 
facere non potuit, hoe quibusdam artificiis obscurandum vel certis 
verbis excusandum putavit. At priusquam de hac Livii ratione in 
universum iudicemus, ad alia eiusdem artificii in digressionibus’® 
usurpati exempla nos convertamus. 

Quarum proxima digressio de more clavi figendi conscripta eius, 
quam modo tractavimus, vestigiis, si fas est dicere, instat (VII, 
3, 5-8). Cum enim ludi illi seaenici ad morbum levandum nihil 
profuissent, ex seniorum usu ad pestilentiam clavo fixo sedandam 
L. Manlius Imperiosus dictator dictus potestateque abusus tandem 
tribunis plebis instantibus dictatura abiit. Cui rerum gestarum 
narrationi digressionem scriptor inseruit ac moris illius per tem- 
porum spatium non semel mutati historiam narravit. Quam digres- 
sionem etsi non tam conspicuo atque artificioso, simili tamen primae 
illius digressionis vinculo cum rebus supra et infra narratis coniunc- 
tam esse apparet; cf: 


-8Hoec vinculum Muenzer mihi indicavit. 


® Norden, Kunstprosa, p. 235; Etnlettung wn die Altertumsw., I, p. 378. 
Soltau, Ltvtus’ Geschichtswerk, p. 3.8. Nipperdey, Dte antike Histortographte, 
Opusc., p. 414, 420 s. Witte Ueber dte Form der Dartstellung in Livius Ge- 
schichtswerk, Rhein. Mus., LXV (1910), p. 272 ss. 

10 Theissen, De Sallustit, Liv, Tacits digresstonibus, diss. Berolini, 1912, p. 
39 8s. 
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ea religione adductus (3,4)= 

solvendae religionis gratia creatus (3,9) ; 

dictus L. Manlius Imperiosus (3,4)= 

qua de causa creatus L. Manlius (3,9). 

Quod vincula illa duo inter excursum et ipsam narrationem inter- 
posita paulo infirmiora videntur quam superioris capitis, firmio- 
ribus opus non fuisse reor, cum non tam longe nec tam copiose quam 
illic ab ipsius historiae argumento scriptor digressus sit. Quare hic 
vinculorum illo artificio bis adhibito excursum cum ipso narratione 
coniungere Livius satis habuit. 

Haec denique notatu digna mihi esse videntur, quod in septima 
capitis paragrapho Cincii ut diligentis talium, quae ad cultum 
atque antiquitates spectant, monumentorum auctoris mentio fit (cf. 
infra). 

Atque capitis VII, 2 simillima digressio in libri IX ec. 30 occurrit, 
quae paragraphos inde a quinta ad decimam amplexa tibicines quon- 
dam iura sua laesa aegre ferentes urbe excessisse et nisi dolo adhibito 
Riomam rursus deportari non potuisse narratur. Hane quoque tibi- 
cinum historiam™ interpositam et cum rebus praecedentibus et 
sequentibus duobus quasi vinculis coniunctam esse elucet, quorum 
primum verbis significatur: 
eiusdem anni rem dictu parvam (cf.VII,2,4 parva ... res) 
praeterirem, ni ad religionem visa esset pertinere (30,5)= 
haec inter duorum ingentium bellorum curam gerebantur (30,10) ; 
alterum verbis: 


tibicines, quia prohibiti a proximis censoribus erant in 
aede Tovis vesci (30,5)= 


restitutumque in aede vescendi ius jis (30,10). 

Praeterea memorabile hoe (30, 10) ‘‘quae nune sollemnis est’’ 
conferendum videtur cum VII, 3, 12 ‘‘eo institutum manet’’ et (30, 
10) illud ‘‘haee inter duorum ingentium bellorum curam gereban- 
tur’’ haud alienum est ab sententia (VII, 2, 3) ‘‘nova res bellicoso 
populo.’’ Id iam dignum videtur quod animadvertas, quod e primis 
digressionis verbis evidenter elucet, qua maxime causa commotus 
non hune modo, sed alios multos, qui inveniuntur, excursus narra- 
tioni inseruerit scriptor (‘‘ni ad religionem visa esset pertinere’’) ; 
eodem spectat quod VIII, 11, 1 in digressione (vide infra) queritur 
‘fomnis divini humanique moris memoriam abolevisse nova pere- 
grinaque omnia priscis ac patriis praeferendo,’’ eodem VII, 2 ‘‘nec 
tamen ludorum primum initium procurandis religionibus datum,’’ 
eodem quod VIII, 9, 5-9 (vide infra) caeremonias et sollemne pre- 


11 Thne, Romtsche Geschichte I, p. 421. 
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cationis carmen elus, qui pro legionibus se devovet, summa diligentia 
litteris mandat. 

Sed iam res clarior esse videtur quam de qua plura verba facere 
necesse sit. Livium enim praecipue in libris VII-LX conscribendis 
de eiusdem modi rebus librum, qui esset de antiquitatibus sacris 
adisse satis credibile est; ac quod VII, 3, 7 Cincium appellat, hoc 
testimonium ad nescio’? quod tempus referendum eiusmodi libro 
antiquarii cuiusdam debere videtur. 

Sed aliud etiam in Livii digressiones inserendi ratione diligentius 
explicandum mihi videtur, quod intellegi potest ex VIII, 10, 11-11, 1, 
quo loco de more se aliumve pro legionibus devovendi agitur. 

Quem excursum verba cingentia sunt: 

Illud adiciendum videtur (10,11)— 
haec haud ab re duxi verbis quoque ipsis, ut tradita nuncupataque sunt, 
referre (11,1). 

Nam postquam cc. 9-10 de Decii devotione, de iis quae proxima 
post victoriam e Latinis partam evenerunt, de Decii corpore reperto 
verba fecit, priusquam ipsum historiae argumentum persequeretur, 
ita addidit excursum a rebus proxime narratis iam alienum, ut certis 
et apertis quibusdam verbis in ineunte et exeunte digressione additis 
interpositum excusare, neque ut erat in excursibus, quos supra trac- 
tavimus, velut vinculis ex ipso historiae argumento petitis obscurare 
diversaque confundere videatur. 

Quas duas digressionis inserendae rationes admodum inter se dif- 
ferre cognoscitur. 

Quae Livii digressiones inserendi ratio plane aliena est ab eo, 
quem Witte'® observavit more, quo res gestas narrationibus singu- 
laribus, si illud ‘‘Einzelerzahlung,’’ Latine vertere licet, componere 
ac concinne comprehendere solet. Neque enim illo artificio cursus 
rerum perinde ac digressionibus interrumpitur. Atque cum iam 
in eo, quod scriptor historias componens efficere voluit, eas res inter 
se differe cognoverimus, tamen artificiis ipsis adhibitis inter se 
simillimas esse observamus. Neque enim negari potest illud vincu- 
lorum artificium, quod in digressionibus inserendis animadvertimus, 
uni saltem, quam Witte observavit, rationi similem esse videri. Qui 
(p. 380), ‘‘Einzelerzihlungen,’’ inquit, ‘‘sind als soleche haufig da- 
durch kenntlich, dass der Schluss dieser Partien auf den Anfang 
zuriickgreift.’’ 


12 Teuffel-Kroll, Literaturgeschichte, ed. 6, I, p. 217 (§117,2); Wissowa, 
Cinctus, Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2555 (30) ; 2556 (2); Cichorius, Csncius, 
Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2557 (19) ; Peter, Hist. Bom. Rell, I, ed. 2, p. CVIII. 


18 Witte, op. cit. 
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Sed neque firma illa complurium sententiarum vincula, quae in 
digressionibus observavimus, invenimus neque de vinculis, quibus 
antecedentia et sequentia cum narratione ipsa coniunguntur, cogi- 
tare licet ; nam vincula illa ita instituta sunt, ut narratio singularis 
verbis repetitis in se solum contineatur, cum digressionum vinculis 
excursus cum rebus inferioribus et superioribus coniungatur. 

Quibus pertractatis ad digressiones ipsas revertamur. Atque id 
potissimum quamquam mihi propositum erat, ut de iis, quae ad 
antiquitates spectant, Livii digressionibus disputarem, tamen alias 
complures, e quibus eius inserendi rationem optime cognoscere liceat, 
accuratius inspicere iuvat. 

Quarum primam, qua V, 33-35 de Gallis in Italiam invadentibus 
explicat, commemoro. Gallis Italiae appropinquantibus postquam 
Clusinos legationem Romam auxilii petendi causa misisse narravit, 
- priusquam ad legationis eventum pergat, Gallorum historiam inter- 
ponit. Quam compluribus quasi vinculis cum narrationis cursu 
coniunctam esse apparet. Comparo quidem verba: 
legati ab Clusinis veniunt auxilium adversus Gallos petentes (V,33,1)= 
legatos Romam, qui auxilium ab senatu peterent, misere (V,35,4) ; 
equidem haud abnuerim Clusium Gallos ab Arrunte seu quo alio Clusino 
adductos; sed eos, qui oppugnaverint Clusium, non fuisse qui primi Alpes 
transierint, satis constat; ducentis quippe annis ante quam Clusium oppug- 
narent urbemque Romam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcenderunt (V,33,4)—= 
hanc gentem Clusium Romamque inde venisse comperio (V,35,3). 

Praeterea nescio an eodem iure capitis V, 33, 1 verba ‘‘adventante 
fatali urbi clade’’ comparare liceat cum verbis, quae longius absunt 
in V, 36, 6 ‘‘urgentibus Romam urbem fatis,’’ quaamquam haec locu- 
tio Livio admodum familiaris est; ef. V, 22, 8 ‘‘Fato urgente,’’ 
XXII, 43, 9 ‘‘urgente fato,’’ V, 32, 7 ‘‘ingruente fato.”? _ 

Omnino totum excursum quam artificiose cum rebus narratis con- 
fuderit, ex vineulo illo secundo (‘‘non fuisse satis constat’’—‘‘hane 
gentem venisse comperio’’) animadvertas, quo ea sola de causa di- 
gressionem scripsisse videtur, quasi ad minus credibilem quandam 
fabulam refellendam desideretur. 

Quo vinculorum artificio duorum capitum digressionem admodum 
fere obscuravit illamque cum capitibus proximis optime coniunxit. 
Neque illud hoe loco nos praeterit: quo leviore necessitudine ex- 
cursus et ipsius narrationis argumentum inter se cohaereant, eo 
artiora vincula intercedentia Livium—atque eum suo iure—adhibere, 
cum illislocis, quibus digressio ab ipsius narrationis argumento minus 
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abhorreat, neque firmis vinculis neque expressa quadam excusandil 
formula opus esse putet. Qua de causa in capite VII, 2, ubi digressio 
ab narratione ipsa maxime aberravit, artissimis quattuor vinculis 
opus fuisse iam facile intellegi potest. 

Neque caput'* XLV, 9 indignum videtur, quod commemoremus; 
quod inter capita antecedentia, quibus Perseus regno privatus in 
Romanorum manus incidisse narratur, et caput 10, quo narratio 
rerum Romanarum velut alacri cursu denuo suscipitur, insertum 
conspectum historiae Macedonum regni continet plus unius saeculi 
spatium complectentem; neque tamen totus hic conspectus a rebus 
narratis tantopere abhorret, ut plus unum vinculum scriptori adhi- 
bendum visum sit. Cf. 9, 2: 

Hic finis belli . . . fuit idemque finis incluti per Europae plerumque atque 
Asiam omnem regni = 

tum maximum in terris Macedonum regnum ... a summo culmine fortunse ad 
ultimum finem centum quinquaginta annos stetit. 

Adiciendum videtur eiusdem libri caput 30, quod situs, regionum, 
urbium Macedoniae conspectum continet. Quae singularum partium 
descriptio cum sane necessaria non sit et tamquam tenui filo cum 
ipso narationis argumento cohaereat, auctor dedit operam, ut fir- 
miore quodam vinculo partes diversas coniungeret ; neque infeliciter 
eum egisse concedes; compara: 
adeo quanta Macedonia esset, quam divisui facilis, quam se ipsa quaeque 
contenta pars esset Macedones quoque ignorabant (30,2)= 
divisa itaque Macedonia partium usibus separatis, quanta universa esset 
ostendit (30,8). 

Iam excursus, qui est de Alexandro, Epiri rege (VIII, 24), quem 
accuratius inspiciamus dignus videtur. Qui rex cum res Romanas 
minime attingat, se hoc excursu narrationi ipsi inserto consilium 
propositum non servasse Livium non fefellit: 

Haec de Alexandri Epirensis tristi eventu, quamquam Romano bello fortuna 
eum abstinuit, tamen quia in Italia bella gessit, paucis dixisse satis sit. 

Quibus eum verbis digressionem excusare quis negat? Alterius 
igitur digressionum generis, quod supra demonstravimus, hoc ex- 
emplum habemus, quo excursum non obscurandum, sed aperte ex- 
cusandum putavit. 

Similis est libri IX inde a septimo decimo ad undevicesimum 
eapitum ratio. Hoe loco, qui iam dudum legentium animos in se 
convertit, Livius celeberrimam illam inter Alexandri magni et populi 


14 Cf. Weissenborn ad Liv. XLY, 9, 4. 
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Romani vires bellique fortunam instituit comparationem, ut uter 
bello inter tremendos illos adversarios exorto superior discessurus 
fuerit diiudicet. 

Quem excursum omnem ex rhetoris studiis atque ingenio pro- 
fectum esse clarius est quam quod copiosius exponere necesse sit; 
sane Livium hance comparationem neque primum excogitavisse neque 
huic ipsi loco eam consentaneam esse concedendum est; nihilo minus 
inserendi ratio ipsa etsi non prorsus eadem quae in ceteris digres- 
slonibus tamen admodum similis est, ut nostro iure hoc loco ea uti 
nobis videamur; ad id vero animum attendere decet, ea quae in ipso 
eo anno facta sunt, narrandi cursum usque eo interrumpi, ut etiam 
bellorum multo post cum Macedonibus gestorum mentione facta ad 
ipsas Livii temporum dissensiones civiles (19, 17) descendat ex- 
positio similiter ac caput VII, 2 ad tempora Sullae (cf. infra). 
Cuius digressionis inserendae difficultatem quo modo vincat scriptor 
videamus! 

Et peculiari quidem diligentia tam longum alienumque a rebus 

narratis excursum’® sibi excusandum esse putavit ; quod ut efficeret 
primas duas ec. 17 paragraphos praemisit : 
Nihil minus quaesitum a principio huius operis videri potest quam ut plus iusto 
ab rerum ordine declinarem varietatibusque distinguendo opere et legentibus 
velut deverticula amoena et requiem animo meo quaererem; tamen tanti regis 
ac ducis mentio, quibus saepe tacitis cogitationibus volutavit animum eas 
evocat in medium, ut quaerere libeat, quinam eventus Romanis rebus, si cum 
Alexandro foret bellatum, futurus fuerit (1X,17,1). 

Neque hae ipsae sententiae, a quibus digressionis initium sumit, 
omni vinculo carent, sed intercedente prioris capitis paragraphi 19 
sententia: 
quin eum (Papirium Cursorem) parem destinant animis magno Alexandro 
ducem, si arma Asia perdomita in Europam vertisset 
cum rebus antea expositis coniunctae sunt; neque etiam idonea et 
superioribus congruentia defuerunt verba, quibus excursum con- 
cluderet scriptor: 
mille acies graviores quam Macedonum atque Alexandri avertit avertetque, 


modo sit perpetuus huius, qua vivimus, pacis amor et civilis cura concordiae 
(19,17). 


Quibus quam arta verbis necessitudo cum illo: 


15 Fr. Weber, Alexander der Grosse im Urtetil der Gréechen und Romer, diss. 
Giessen, 1909, p. 49 s. Werner Hoffman, Das Literarische Portrat Alexanders 
des Grossen, diss. Leipzig, 1907, p. 48 8. 
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quaerere libeat, quinam eventus Romanis rebus si cum Alexandro foret bel- 
latum, futurus fuerit (17,2) 


et altero illo: 
ea ab hoc quoque (rege) praestant invictum Romanum imperium (17,4) 


intercedat dubium esse non potest. 

Simili ratione, quam in capite de Gallis in Italiam invadentibus 
usurpatam cognovimus, in digressione, quae est de Masinissae variis 
easibus, (X XIX, 29, 5-33, 10) rem admirabili arte ita instituit 
seriptor, ut a falsa auctorum quorundam sententia commemoranda 
orsus (29, 4) et suo de dubia illa re iudicio allato coneludens digres- 
sionem ad vanam opinionem refellendam quasi necessariam inducat 
atque facile obscuret (cf. supra). Compara: 
quem quidem cum ducentis haud amplius equitibus, plerique cum duum milium 
equitatu tradunt venisse (29,4)— 
haec animum inclinant, ut cum modico potius quam cum magno praesidio 


equitum ad Scipionem quoque postea venisse Masinissam credam: quippe illa 
regnanti multitudo, haec paucitas exulis fortunae conveniens est (33,10). 


Praeterea excursum cum rerum ordine in initio coniungit verbis: 


ceterum cum longe maximus omnium aetatis suae regum hic fuerit, pluri- 
mumque rem Romanam iuverit operae pretium videtur excedere paulum ad 
enarrandum, quam varia fortuna usus sit in amittendo recuperandoque paterno 
regno (25,9). 

Neque duobus his artificiis perlongum illum et a Romanis rebus 
plane abhorrentem excursum eleganter cum ipso historiae argu- 
mento connexum esse negabis.?® 

Sed iam ut, quae certa hoc capite me effecisse spero, comprehen- 
dam: certis quibusdam et earum, quae ad antiquitates spectant, et 
reliquarum quae inveniuntur digressionum inserendarum rationibus 
usus est Livius. Quarum priori proprium est, ut certis verbis vel 
potius sententiis, quae in initio et fine digressionis scripta circum- 
specto consilio inter se congruentia instituit, velut vinculis rem in- 
serendam cum rebus antea posteaque narratis coniungat itaque rem 
interpositam ab annalium cursu esse alienam celare aut obscurare 
prospere studeat. 

Et altera quidem ratio, quae ad ipsam rem, a qua exorsi sumus 
nihil attinet, ea est, ut a rerum ordine quibusdam locis declinans 
legentium quasi veniam aperte petat; in qua vinculis adeo non opus 
esse consentaneum est, quamquam eum alteram hanc rationem una 
eum vinculis adhibitis nonnumquam usurpavisse conceditur. 


16 Alia exempla sunt haec: VIII, 8.2 et 14; XXVI, 37.1 et 9; XXXIX, 6, 
7 et 9. 
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Omnino disputatione nostra hoc statuendum esse censeo eam, quam 
Weinreichius in VII, 2 adhibitam demonstravit rationem, totam 
vere Livianam esse, qua non in illo solum claro capite, sed aliis 
eompluribus locis usus sit. Qua re Weinreichii disputatio, qui libri 
VII ec. 2 annalium ordini ab ipso Livio insertum esse censuerat, Livi 
ipsius arte scribendi confirmata et comprobata est. 

-Atque alterum quoque apparuit Livium imprimis rebus ad reli- 
gionem et ad antiquitates spectantibus cum alibi tum in libris VII-IX 
inserendis operam dedisse; quas quoniam apud annalium seriptores 
non tam clare, ut suae aetati conveniret, perscriptas invenit, ex 
libris antiquariis eum hausisse vix quisquam negare potest. 


Il 


Iam si quorum grammaticorum operibus Livius ultimis a. Chr. n. 
annis, cum libros illos historiarum scripsit, usus sit quaerimus, 
proximae potissimum aetatis studia grammatica, quia maxime flo- 
ruerunt, ad historias conscribendas eum adhibuisse verisimile est; 
atque illorum grammaticorum e numero Varronis auctoritati eum 
confisum esse ut credamus eo commendatur, quod doctissimus ille 
vir omnes fere antiquitatum quaestiones libris permultis tractaverat 
et summa apud posteros auctoritate florebat. Neque etiam desunt 
alia argumenta complura, quibus hance veri similitudinem confirmare 
liceat. 

Velut primorum ludorum scaenicorum tempus ab Accio statutum 
Livium reiecisse?’ et, quem Varro sanxerat primus, annum accepisse 
ex eo, quod de anno 197 tradit, cognosci potest; illo enim anno, quo 
Accius primos ludos seaenicos editos esse statuerat, Livius (XX XIII, 
25, 1) de rei novitate non modo nihil commemorat, sed ludos vel 
laetius et magnificentius quam alias, i.e. antea, institutos esse refert ; 
eundem in libro vicesimo, quo anni 240 tractatae erant res, primos 
ludos actos esse narravisse ex Cassiodoro (Chron. p. 128 M.) cognosci 
potest, qui ex Livio™ auctore excerpens—nescio quo modo uno’® 
anno discrepans—hoc tradit: ‘‘C. Manlius et Q. Valerius (239). 
His consulibus ludis Romanis primum tragoedia et comoedia a T. 


17 Cf. Klotz, Hermes, L (1915), p. 526. 


18 Cf. Mommsen, Cass. Chron., praef., p. 115; Klotz, T. Livius, Pauly-Wis- 
sowa (Sonderabdruck), p. 5 ss. 


19 Hoc eo explanari potest quod Cassiodorus non immensum opus ipsum 
videtur adhibuisse, sed epitomam amplam et antiquam. Hoc eo confirmatur, 
quod aliae quoque mendae aliquot epitomis Livianis communes ab ipso autem 
Livio alienae apud Cassiodorum inveniuntur; cf. Mommsen Cass. Chron., p. 
112 ss. 
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Livio ad scaenam data.’’ Quae cum ita sint, Livium illum libni 
septimi excursum ex opere Accii errorem continente, i.e. Varronis 
studia antecedente, sumpsisse vix credibile videtur. 

Praeterea ludorum scaenicorum Romanorum historiam illam Livi- 
anam ad Sullae aetatem deductam esse animadvertas; etenim cum 
famulae, i.e. palliatae et tragoediae, a Livio Andronico conditae 
Naevii, Plauti, Terentii aetate maxime floruissent, postea Atel- 
lanae velut Pomponii, Novii, seaenam Romanam obtinuerant atque 
ad Sullae aetatem maxime vigebant; ad ipsum autem illud tempus 
narrationem pertinere apparet; proximum enim actionum scaeni- 
carum genus, mimi velut Laberii Syri aliorum, qui exeunte libera 
re publica et Augusti aetate populo maxime placuerunt, non iam 
commemorantur. Qua re Livii auctorem quin annis fere a. Chr. n. 
73-00 cireumscribamus fieri non potest. 

Quibus considerationibus ad aetatem Ciceronianam ducimur et 
huius aetatis gravissimum et apud posteros maxima auctoritate 
florentem antiquitatis investigatorem Varronem, qui et Accii errore 
primus caruit et plurimos libros ad antiquitates spectantes illis fere 
annis composuit. 

Quem vere nos appellare ‘‘fabulae,’’° ‘‘exodii,’’ ‘‘vernaculi,’’ 
‘*gaturae’’ vocabulis, quae Varro usui illi Liviano congruentia usur- 
pabat, comprobare licet. 

Aliud argumentum in Augustini libris, qui inscribuntur ‘‘De 
civitate Dei,’’ exstat. Qui sexto se libro contra Varronis quos ‘‘De 
antiquitatibus rerum humanarum divinarumque’’?! composuit libros 
pugnare ipse profiitetur. Qua occasione Varronis librorum parti- 
tione diligenter explanata (VI, 2-3) paganorum deos ludis scaenicis 
- eolendi malum morem, quem Varro narraverat, aggreditur. Idem 
e libri quarti c. 1, ubi eorum, quae primo volumine disputata sunt, 
fontes affert, unde hauserit his intellegitur (IV, 1): 

Haec non ex nostra coniectura probavimus, sed partim .. . ex litteris eorum 
qui... tamquam in honorem deorum suorum ista conscripta posteris relique- 
runt, ita ut vir doctissimus apud eos, Varro et gravissimae auctoritatis, cum 
rerum humanarum atque divinarum dispertitos faceret libros. ... Et quoniam 
in fine primi libri, quae deinceps dicenda essent, breviter posuimus et ex his 


quaedam in duobus consequentibus diximus, expectationi legentium quae 
restant rcddenda cognoscimus, 


Quibus verbis nihil aliud significatur nisi Varronem unum aut 


20 Cf. B. L. Ullman, Studies in Philology, 1920, p. 397. 


21 Krahner, Ueber das zehnte Buch der Antiquitates des M. Terentius Varro, 
Zestschrift fiir Altertumswissensch., X (1852), p. 385 ss. 
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summum saltem Augustino de rebus scaenicis antiquis auctorem 
fuisse. 

Quibus rebus cognitis cum pro explorato habeamus e Varronis 
Antiquitatum libro X?? hausta, quae de originibus scaenicis tradit 


Augustinus, comparemus cum Livii capitis verbis: 


August. C. D. I, 32 (ef. IV, 1: ‘‘quo- 
niam in fine libri primi breviter 
exposuimus’’) 

Ludi scaenict, spectacula turpitudi- 
num 

et licentia vanitatum non homi- 
num vitiis, sed DEORUM VESTRO- 
RUM IUSSIS 

Romae institutt sunt .... 

neque enim et illa corporum 
pestilentia conquievit, quia populo 
belltcoso et solts antea ludts circenst- 
bus assueto ludorum scaenicorum 
delicata subintravit insania. 

II, 8 (ef. IV, 1: ‘‘quaedam in duo- 
bus consequentibus diximus’’) 

nam ingravescents pestilentia 

ludi secaenici AUCTORITATE PONTI- 
FICUM Romae primum institute 


Liv. VII, 2. 


Trudi quoque scaentci 
inter alia 


CAELESTIS IRAE PLACAMINA 


instituts dicuntur.... 
nova res 

belltcoso populo, 

nam circt modo spectaculum 
fuerat. 


VII, 2 
cum vis morbi non leveretur, 


VICTIS SUPERSTITIONE ANIMIS 
ludi instituuntur. 


sunt. 

Quae Livii et Augustini narrationes, cum alteri altera verborum 
usu et rerum descriptione simillima sit ex eodem fonte sumptae 
esse videntur, quem Varronem, quoniam Augustino fuisse constat, 
Livio eundem fuisse concludendum est. 

Dicet quispiam locos illos Livianos non esse petitos nisi e vinculis 
quae dixi Livianis eaque re ad Varronem ipsum nulla auctoritate 
referri. Quae facile refellere licet; neque enim Reatino simili ac 
Patavino narrationis exordio atque initio opus fuisse negari potest 
cum ludorum scaenicorum historiam describere nemo posset exorsus 
a verbis velut ‘‘sine carmine ullo.’’ Immo initio quin pestilentiae 
et populi religionis mentionem haberet fieri non poterat; qua re 
Livii vineulorum auctoritas non modo non minuitur, sed etiam con- 
firmatur, cum e Varronis verbis ineuntibus eum sententias illas et 


22 Krahner, p. 388, 390 ss. 
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ineunte et exeunte digressione additas, quas vincula nominare 
solemus, comparavisse facile intellegamus. 

Livium fere ex studiis Varronis antiquariis®* pendere ex iis, quae 
de M. Manlii exitu narrat, cognosci potest (VI, 20, 12) ; nam cum 
alii auctores de eadem re aliter tradidissent, eam habet illius tristis 
eventus memoriam quam Varro investigaverat, id quod Gellius docet 
(XVII, 21, 24). 

Quibus argumentis cum iam ad Varronem ut Livii auctorem* re- 
ducti simus, tamen quatenus ille res scaenicas similiter atque apud 
Livium relatas habemus pertractaverit, dignum mihi esse videtur, 
quod aliis quoque testimoniis usi inquiramus. Quodsi Varronem 
illis potissimum antiquitatum quaestionibus operam dedisse easque 
certis libris singulari studio tractavisse demonstrari potest, etiam 
confidentius eum Livii auctorem fuisse adfirmare licet. Et Varronis 
eum libris ad litterarum et ludorum historiam spectantibus integris 
careamus, qui traditi sunt titulos”® et operum fragmenta inspiciamus 
oportet. Atque liber ‘‘De originibus scaenicis’’ nobis occurrit, de 
quo et Hieronymus catalogo et alii testati sunt. Neque quisquam, 
etiamsi nullum eius fragmentum traditum esset, negare potest tribus 
illis libris quomodo artes scaenicae e ludorum primordio exstiterint, 
i.e. eadem quae Livii capite VII, 2 breviter referuntur, abunde trac- 
tata esse. 

Atque hane opinionem paucis fragmentis, quae aetatem tulerunt, 
comprobare possumus. Iam ipsa inspiciamus.”° 

Cum multa portenta fierent et murus ac turris, quae sunt inter 
portam Collinam et Esquilinam, de caelo tacta essent et ideo libros 
Sibyllinos XV viri adissent renuntiarunt, uti Diti patri et Proser- 
pinae ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus et 
hostiae furvae immolarentur utique ludi centesimo quoque anno 
fierent. (Censorinus D. N. 17,8) .?7 

Sollemnem illum saeculi celebrandi morem ex deorum cultu— 
similiter ac ludos in Livii capite VII, 2—profectum esse et hoc Var- 
ronis et aliorum testimoniis refertur. Atque illos ludos saeculares 


28 E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchte, Stuttgart, 1918, p. 553. 

24 Klotz, T. Livius, Pauly-Wissowa (Sonderabdruck) p. 18, 32 s. 

25 Ritschl, Die Schriftstelleret des M. Terentius Varro, op. phil., III, 419 ss. 
Klotz, Der Katalog der Varronischen Schriften, Hermes, XXXVI (1912), 1 8s. 
Catalogi originem Varronianam frusta impugnat Hendrickson, Class Phd., 
VI (1911), p. 33. 

26 Fr, Ritschl, Dée Schriftstelleret des Varro, op. phtl., III, 419. Conr. 
Cichorius, Varronts ltbré de scacnicts orig., Comm, phil. fiir Ribbeck, 1888. 

27 Funaioli, Grammat. Rom. Frag. (1907), Varro, fr. 70. 
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in originibus scaenicis ea de causa commemoravisse videtur Varro, 
quod ludos scaenicos illis Saecularium diebus festissimis actos esse 
opinor, quos temporibus inferioribus editos Zosimi verbis (II, 5, 8) 
et actis?® ludorum saecularium comprobatur. 

Sed iam pergamus ad aliud eiusdem libri fragmentum?”® (Chari- 
sius, p. 107, 29): ‘‘Sub Ruminali ficu.’’ 
Sub Ruminali ficu sacrum Lupercalis erat situm, ubi Luperci quot- 
annis mense Februario Lupercalia agebant. Quorum®® ex iocosis 
et lascivis ludicris nescio an Varro antiquissima poesis scaenicae 
popularis primordia exstitisse putaverit. 

Simile elusdem operis fragmentum® tradit Nonius (p. 196, 5) : 
‘‘Ubi compitus erat aliquis.’’ 
Quo loco ludi et ludicra Compitalium*? agebantur, quae multis e 
rebus Lupercalibus similia fuisse opinari licet; ac his feriis com- 
pitaliciis et alia gaudia popularia et ludos in Larum honorem acta 
esse Inter omnes constat, quod a carminibus scaenicis eadem occasione 
editis haud abhorrere videtur. | 

Neque alienum est ab Varronis ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ libris 
illud Servii (ad Verg., Georg. I, 19) :*8 


Varro in scaenicis originibus vel in Scauro dicit: 
Triptolemus Cereri sacra primus instituit, quae Thesmophoria Graece dicuntur. 


Varronem enim Cereris et Triptolemi beneficiis narratis Roma- 
pnorum sollemnia illis congruentia explanavisse verisimile est. Quo- 
rum ludicra Varronem ad impolita artis scaenicae primordia rettu- 
lisse facile intellegi potest, praesertim cum inferiore aetate Cereal- 
ibus ludos scaenicos editos esse constet. 

Quibus artis scaenicae Romanae initiis pertractatis Varronem ad 
tempus inferius progressum esse fragmenta docent velut 
(Charisius, p. 120, 17)** ‘‘a Claudio Pulchro aedile’’ et 
(Charisius, p. 80, 11)* ‘‘hune calamistrum.”’ 

Neque enim theatra ab aedilibus multa cum magnificentia et mag- 


28C.1.L., VI, 4, 2 (p. 3237) 32323 v. 100, 101; 108, 109; 153, 154, alteraque 
tabula marmorea C.I.L., VI, I, 877 b v.4.—Cf. Mommsen, Kl. Schriften, VIII, 
615 ss. (= Ephem. Eptgr. (1891) VIII, 225 ss.). 

29 Varro, fr. 72 Fun. 

80 Otto, Faunus, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2062 s.; 2066, 21. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus (1912), 210 ss. 

31 Varro, fr. 75 Fun. 

82 Wissowa, Compitalia, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 1, 791. 

83 Varro, fr. 77 Fun. 

34 Varro, fr. 73 Fun. 

35 Varro, fr. 76 Fun. 
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na cum luxuria, qua erat insignis** C. Claudius Pulcher, exordinata 
esse variisque instrumentis velut calamistro in actionibus scaenicis 
opus fuisse in artis scaenicae historia silentio praeterire licuit. 

Vel paucis his locis, qui aetatem tulerunt, Varronem non tam 
litterarum quam ludorum scaenicorum historiam confecisse, quocum 
Livii capitis VII, 2 ratio plane congruit®’ intellegi potest, si huic 
multo pressius conscribendum fuisse non neglegimus. Quam brevi- 
tatis difficultatem ut Livio ex Varronis libris tribus excerpenti attri- 
buere possumus, ita facilius ex Varrone ipso intellegere licet. Quem, 
quippe qui tota vita tot libros conscripserit, easdem res compluries 
alias copiose alias breviter exposuisse non miramur; itaque factum 
est, ut artis scaenicae primordia in antiquitatum quoque libros 
reciperet, quod illius operis consilio et argumento desiderabatur. 

Ac ludi scaenici, cum ad cultum deorum pertinerent, ei huius 
operis parti, quae de rebus divinis erat, libro decimo, inserti sunt, 
cul Augustinum scientiam debere intelleximus. I[llos Augustini 
locos (I, 32; II, 8; III, 17) fragmentis Varronianis ad res scaenicas 
spectantibus addendos a Funaiolio praetermissos iam antea Mer- 
kelius®® attulit auxitque Macrobii loco (Sat. VI, 4) : 


cum Varro rerum divinarum libro decimo dixerit: nonnullis magistratibus in 
oppido id genus umbraculi concessum. 


Quibus verbis Varronem senatus consultum illud, quo senatoribus 
in theatro umbraculo uti licuit, commemoravisse perspicuum est. 
Ac Servii illud (ad Aen. X, 894) : 


unde et pueri, quos in ludis videmus ea parte, qua cernunt, stantes cernui 
vocantur, ut etiam Varro in ludis theatralibus docet 


utrum Antiquitatum libro decimo (‘‘De Ludis Scaenicis’’) an ‘‘De 
Originibus Scaenicis,’’ qui inscribuntur, libris attribuamus minoris 
mihi esse videtur. Immo hoc Augustini et Macrobii auctoritate 
comprobatum est Varronis Antiquitatum libro decimo de ludis 
seaenicis, et quo modo ex deorum cultu exorti et qua ratione in- 
ferioribus temporibus expoliti essent disputatum esse. 

Restat ut ad tertium similis argumenti librum Varronianum 
transeamus, ‘‘Scaurum,”’’ cuius titulus nonnullis Charisii locis con- 
firmatur et dubio Servii loco exstat (Serv. ad Georg. I, 19). In 
opere illo,?® Scauro*® consuli, qui maxima cum luxuria egerat ludos, 


36 Aedilis fuit anno a. Chr. n. 99. Cf. Val. Maxim., II, 4, 6. Ritschl, 
Parerga, p. 320, 1; Muenzer, Quelleni:ritsk des Plinius, p. 145, 1; Muenzer, C. 
Claudius Pulcher, Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2856, 22 ss. 


87 Reitzenstein, Géttinger Nachrichten (1918), Phil. hist. Kl, p. 243. 
86 Ovidii Nasonis Fasti, ed. Merkel (1841), p. CLXATI as. 
39 Ritschl, Opusc., III, 406, 411, 456; Cichorius, Varronis Libris de Scaen. 
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dedicato, res ad scaenam pertinentes tractatas esse et titulo una cum 
libris ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ allato (Serv. ad Georg. I, 19) et 
fragmentis et Nordenii disputatione*’ satis explanatum est. Sed 
iam inspiciamus singula quae Charisius tradit fragmenta (p. 77, 5 ;“? 
p. 88, 24°) : 

Varro in Scauro baltea dixit et Tuscum vocabulum ait esse: 
glutinum Daedalum invenisse. 

Similiter atque Accius in, Didascalicis de actoribus,“* manuleis, 
balteis, machaeris disseruerat, Varronem in instrumentorum numero, 
quibus in actionibus seaenicis non minus quam calamistro (v. supra) 
opus fuit, balteum et glutinum commemoravisse facile intellegitur. 
Praeterea balteum verbi Tuscam originem animadvertas, quam cum 
Livii capitis VII, 2 histrionis etymologia comparare licet. 

Sed ut ad huius inquisitionis eventum perveniam hoc disputatione 
mea certe effectum esse spero, ut accurate iam cognoscatur Varro- 
nem compluribus libris dedita opera de ipsis ludorum scaenicorum 
exordiis egisse posterosque sua fere ex illius ipsius operibus hausisse ; 
nam Augustinum et Macrobium ‘‘ Antiquitatum’’ libro decimo,* 
Servium ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ libris et ‘‘Scauro,’’ Suetonium 
et Plinium, ad quos*® fere Charisii, Censorini, Nonii testimonia re- 
ferri possunt, ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ libris usos esse apparuit. 
Quae cum ita sint, haud aliter Livium egisse consentaneum est, id 
quod iam multis aliis aliorum argumentis comprobatum cognovimus. 

Qui ex quo potissimum Varronis hauserit libro diiudicare et 
vanum negotium esse neque multum valere mihi videtur, quia quae 
tradidit et ex Varrone sumere ei licuisse et ut tradidit cum Varrone 
congruere satis intelleximus. 


III 
Varrone Livii auctore reperto, ex probitate ceterorum Varronis stu- 


Ortg. Comment. f. Ribbeck, p. 418. Norden, Rhein. Mus., XLVIII (1893), p. 
529, 530. 


40M. Aemilius Scaurus. Cf. Klebs, M. Aemilius Scaurus, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 
1, 588, 45. Friedlander, Stttengeschtchte, II (8), p. 395, 483. 


41 Cichorius putavit: ‘‘Eine Geschichte der Erfindungen.’’ Hoc feliciter 
impugnavit Norden Rhein. Afus., XX XVIII (1893), p. 529 as. 


42 Varro, fr. 79 Fun. 
43 Varro, fr. 80 Fun. 
44 Accius, fr. 7 Fun. 
45 Cf. E. Samter, Quaestiones Varrontanae, diss. Berolini (1891), p. 38. 


46 Cichorius, Veber Varros libri de scaen. orig. (1866), p. 427. Paulo cautius 
Muenzer, Die Quellenkrittk des Plinius (1897), p. 147: ‘‘Wir miissen uns 
begniigen, Varronisches Eigentum vor uns zu haben.’’ 
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diorum, quae ad antiquas litteras Latinas spectant, iudicium potissi- 
mum pendere, quod de Livii capite ex Varrone hausto facimus, ne- 
gari non potest. Itaque alio loco*’ ceteros libros ad historiam lit- 
terarum Latinarum spectantes qua ratione studiorum, quibus aucto- 
ribus adhibitis composuerit Reatinus diligentius inquisivi. Ac Var- 
ronem in his studiis usum esse imprimis actis publicis privatisque, 
quae velut ossa corporis fuisse illius studiorum, post ea demum 
nonnulla ex operibus poetarum ipsis hausisse ac tanta cum con- 
sideratione et tam subtili cum diligentia hausisse, ut ne minime 
quidem ei Jevitatem et temeritatem in colligendo ex operibus, quae 
non iam exstant, opprobrio dare liceat, disputatione mea explicatum 
esse puto. Hie cum paginarum spatio, plura ut exponam impediar, 
unam rem afferam. 

Leo de Varronis fide maxime ea de causa dubitandum esse censet, 
quod ille ex ipsis operibus poetarum res ad vitam eorum spectantes 
collegerit: ‘‘Sobald wir sehen, dass die Lebensschicksale des Plautus 
aus Stellen verlorener Komédien (von Varro) erschlossen sind, fallt 
die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Nachricht zu Boden.’’ Quam rem diligen- 
tius inspiciamus Gellii loco, quo de vita Plauti narratur (N. A. ITI, 
3, 14): 

Sed enim Saturionem et Addictum et tertiam quandem, cuius*® nunc mihi 
nomen non subpetit, in pistrino eum (Plautum) scripsisse Varro et plerique 
alii memoriae tradiderunt, cum pecunia omni, quam in operis artificum scaeni- 
corum pepererat, in mercatibus perdita inops Roman redisset et ob quaerendum 
victum ad circumagendas moles, quae trusatiles appellantur, operam pistori 
locasset. 

Quam memoriam Varronem e comoediis, quae apud Gellium me- 
morantur, hausisse verisimile est.f? Iam quispiam haud scio an 
Varronem ipsum hoe credere non potuisse dicat, cum fabulae, ex 


47 De Scaenicis Romanorum Origintbus, pp. 32-79. 


48 Sententia illa insignis, quae verbis efficitur ‘‘cuius nunc mihi nomen non 
suppetit,’’ iam Varronis fuisse videtur; quid sibi velit cum perspicue demon- 
strari non possit, hoc tamen opinari licet Varronem fabulam, quam ultimam 
in pistrino scripserat Plautus, cognovisse, in qua poeta haec fere professus est 
tertiam se hance fabulam in vinculis conscribere; ita grammatico tres in pistrino 
fabulas composuisse Plautum notum fuisse credere licet quarum omnium tituli 
ei non praesto esent. Sane Varronem magna cum diligentia de re, quae non 
iam enucleari posset, referre apparet, in qua grammaticus temerarius non 
dubito quin alicuius fabulae Plautinae titulum ementitus esset.—Aliosque viros 
doctos eadem haud ignoravisse verbis demonstratur his: ‘‘et plerique alii 
memoriae tradiderunt.’’ 


49 Qua de causa Leo (Gr. Rém. Biographie, p. 137; Plaut. Forschungen, ed. 2, 
p- 70, 74, 76) totam narrationem veram esse negat. Contra Marx casus de 
Plauto narratos et fieri potuisse et credibiles neque ulli alteri memoriae con- 
trarios esse demonstravit (Zeitschrift fiir Oestr. Gym., XLIX (1898), p. 385 
BS.). 
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quibus hoe cognovisset, non vere Plautinae sint neque etiam Varro 
eas Plautinas putarit, quoniam in numero viginti unius fabularum 
Varronianarum non sint. Sed hoe ita non est. Varronem enim 
centum et triginta fabularum, quae Plauti nomine tradebantur, plus 
viginti unam genuinas putavisse aliis quoque argumentis discimus. 

Gellius enim Varronem non has solum Saturionem, Addictum, 
tertiam quandam, sed praeterea, Boeotiam fabulas Plautinas puta- 
visse narrat (III, 3, 14; III, 3, 1); etiam clariora illa Gelli verba 
sunt (III, 3, 1): ‘‘quasdam item alias probavit adductus filo atque 
facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis easque .. . Plauto vindicavit.’’ 
Nescio an Plautinas etiam putaverit fabulas, quas Plauti nomine in 
suis ‘‘De Lingua Latina’’ libris affert (28,7; 110,7; 110,11; 111,6; 
111,14; 113,17; 113,18; 118,17; 121,11), etsi hae utique ut linguae 
priscae testimonia adhiberi poterant. 

Dubitari vix potest, quin viginti una fabulae, quae nobis exstant, 
illae viginti una, quae Gellii aetate vocabantur Varronianae, sint, 
“*quas idcirco a ceteris segregavit, quoniam dubiosae non erant sed 
consensu omnium Plauti esse censebantur.’’ Has ut a ceteris certo 
quodam iudicio a Varrone selectas propter eius auctoritatem praeter 
eeteras editas esse putare maxime consentaneum est, cum Leonis 
Opinio nimia arte excogitata esse videatur®®: ‘‘Eine kritische Aus- 
gabe von den trrtiimlich als Varronische Auswahl angesehenen 21 
Komédien wurde vom Probus veranstaltet und diente allen folgen- 
den zur Grundlage.”’ 

Ut ad certum huius dissensionis finem™ perveniamus, docta ratio, 
quam Varro ad corpus Plautinum in ordinem redigendum adhibuit, 
nobis perscrutanda est. Quam unde petiverit Leo recte cognovit": 
“*In derselben Weise tritt der Anschluss an die Arbeitsmethoden der 
griechischen Grammatiker in den, pinakographischen Studien Varros 
und seiner Vorganger*™ hervor,’’ Grammatici autem Alexandrini 
primi singulorum poetarum et operum, quae in bibliothecis serva- 
bant, indices conficiebant. 

Item Plauti operum indices iam ante Varronis aetatem gramma- 
tic] Romani confecerant velut®* L. Accius, L. Aelius Stilo, Aurelius 
Opillus, Voleacius Sedigitus, Servius Clodius, Manilius, e quibus 


50 Leo, Plautintsche Forschungen, ed. 2 (1912), p. 54. 
51 Fr. Ritschl, Ueber die Fabulae Varronianae, Parerga, p. 73 8s. 
52 Leo, Plautintsche Forschungen, ed. 2 (1912), p. 14. 


58 Eandem Aelii Stilonis, Varronis Magistri, rationem commemorat Marx, 
Acctus, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 1, 147, 50 s. 
54 Gellius, NV. A., ITI, 1. 
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Varronis studia Plautina pendebant. Qui ex auctoritate superi- 
orum®> grammaticorum totum corpus Plautinum in tres classes dis- 
pertivit,°° quas in Gellii capite significatas cognoscimus (N. A. III, 
3,1): elassis I: fabulae non dubiosae, consensu omnium Plauti, a 
Plauto Plautinae appellandae, maxime genuinae; classis II: fabulae 
ambiguae; classis II1: quae falso sub Plauti nomine ferebantur co- 
moediae, velut Plautii Plautianae. 

Centum et triginta enim omnino fabulae sub Plauti nomine ab 
histrionibus et poetis Plautum imitatis pervulgatae erant. Quarum 
eas solas Varro in primam classem recepit, quae et omnium indicibus 
confirmatae neque ab quoquam grammatico adhuc in dubio positae 
erant. Cum simili ratione L. Aelius paulo antea omnium corporis 
Plautini fabularum viginti quinque Plauto attribuere potuisset, 
Varro cum de nonnullis interea dubitatum esset, viginti unam in 
numero earum habere potuit, quae omnium consensu Plauti esse 
censebantur. Quae fabulae viginti una, quae primam Varronis 
classem efficiebant, postea fabulae Varronianae xat’ éEoyny, ut ita 
dicam, nominatae ad aetatem nostram pervenerunt. Quarum origo 
quam maxime fieri poterat certa videbatur ; nam quaecumque fabula 
in aliquem indicem recepta est, ab uno saltem grammatico compro- 
bata erat; multa talia testimonia fidem auxerunt consensusque om- 
nium re vera fidem certissimam praestitit. 

At eo quod fabula primae classis expers fuit, eam non plautinam 
esse nondum constabat ; nam facile fieri potuit, ut grammaticus fabu- 
lam aliquam in indice conficiendo oblivisceretur vel levi argumento 
commotus omitteret. Hance fabulam classi primae attribuere Var- 
roni non licuit, quamquam ipse fortasse iure eam genuinam putavit. 
Qua re Varronem secundae quoque eclassis fabulas—ut Addictum** 
—vere Plautinas putare potuisse et debuisse intellegitur. 

Tertiae classis comoedias quin omnes Plauti non esse iudicaverit 
dubium. non est. 

Qua in re Varronem certa ratione usum esse apparuit, quam a 
nostrae aetatis doctrina alienam tamen utilem et idoneam agnoscere 
debemus. Velut si quis vir doctus inferioris aetatis de usu vocabuli 
aut consuetudine vitae aut alia quadam re ad Plautum auctorem 
provocabat, huius testimonii auctoritas tum tantum valebat, si de 


55 Quantum Callimachi indices apud posteros valuerint explanat Fr. Schmidt, 
Die Pinakes d. Callimachus, Berlin (1922), p. 102-104. 


66 Ritschl, Fabulae Varrontanae, Parerga, p. 121 ss. Schanz, Literaturge- 
schichte, I, ed. 3 (1907), p. 71. 


57 Ritschl, Opuse., III (1877), p. 179. 
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illius fabulae origine vere Plautina nunquam a quoquam dubitatum 
erat: itaque eum fabulas Varronianas solas adhibere oportebat, ne 
quis ullius grammatici auctoritate contra se uti posset. 

Hance autem rationem corpus scriptorum ex auctoritate superi- 
orum virorum doctorum in tres classes dispertiendi re vera apud 
grammaticos antiquos constitisse atque in sollemnibus artis Alexan- 
drinae*®® legibus fuisse, nonnullis aliis exemplis demonstrari potest. 
Grammaticorum enim Alexandrinorum certae rationes in Homeri 
operibus emendandis et interpretandis ortae et expolitae per saecula 
multa a viris doctissimis, ut nomina afferam, Zenodoto, Aristarcho, 
Didymo conservatae et traditae sunt. Ita fieri potest, ut ecclesiae 
patres pios Originem et Eusebium in corpore scriptorum sacrorum 
examinando eadem fere ratine, qua Varronem in corpore Plautino, 
utrosque doctrina ab Alexandrinis accepta usos esse cognoscamus. 

Et Clemens Alexandrinus*® sammusque eius discipulus Origenes® 
grammaticorum rationes ad scripta sacra Novi Testamenti trans- 
tulerunt. Origenes enim, ut exemplar® fide dignum verborum 
Novi Testamenti restitueret et numerum librorum decerneret cum 
maxime daret operam, hac in materia eandem rationem adhibuit 
atque Aristarchus in Homeri carminibus tractandis iisdemque signis 
criticis, asterisco obeloque, adhibitis bibliorum sacrorum exemplaria 
collegit, recensuit, emendavit. Ita Origenem ut Christianae reli- 
gionis studiosissimum ita plane grammaticum Alexandrinum fuisse 
cognoscas. 

Cuius opera ad scriptorum sacrorum originem spectantia etsi 
aetatem non tulerunt, cum eius auctoritas multum apud Eusebium 
valuerit, sententias ex eo partim cognoscere possumus. Prius autem 
ad Eusebium ipsum de libris sacris iudicantem accedamus! 

Iesu Christi discipulis aequalibusque, qui de Domini rebus gestis 
narrare potuerunt, mortuis, ecclesiae Christianae singulae libros 
apostolorum aliorumque virorum piorum collegerunt, quorum non- 
nullos aetate et auctoritate excellentes ex secundo p. Chr. n. saeculo 
canone q. d. eccleciastico coniungere coeperunt; cuius numerus 
librorum per se non constabat; nam cum a prudentia humana, i.e. 
ab episcopis et viris piis et ecclesiis, de libris sacris in illum numerum 


58 Cf. Fr. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 79 s.; 91 as. 


59 Jiilicher, Clemens Alezandrinus, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 1, 11, 40 ss.; 13, 32 
ss. Stahlin in Christ-Schmid, Lit. Gesch., IIT, 2 (1913), 1086; 1091. 
60 Stahlin, op. cit., p. 1994 s.; 1096. 


61 Kriiger, Gesch. @. altchristl. Lit., ed. 2 (1905), p. 114. Jiilicher, Zusebsus, 
Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1, 1372, 17 ss. 
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recipiendisdecerneretur, ab his de auctoritate et virtute nonnullorum 
scriptorum dubitatum esse mirum non est. Neque enim semper inter 
omnes constabat scriptum genuinum, i.e. apostolicum esset necne. 
Qua de quaestione iudicare et decernere haud facile fuit, praesertim 
eum in libris sacris imprimis doctrina Christiana nec tituli aut 
auctoris fides examinaretur. Quam*? ad rem Origenes primus 
ratione grammatica imbutus accessit eiusque sententia ab Eusebio™ 
laudata acceptaque est. 

Eusebius igitur in historia ecclesiastica, ut initio (III, 3,3) polli- 
citus est, iudicia a superioribus de singulis libris ecclesasticis facta 
perserutatus ex eorum auctoritate libros sanctos in tres illas classes 
dispertivit. Id cognoscitur ex historiae ecclesiasticae c. III, 25, ubi®* 
omnium librorum ecclesiasticorum classes quattuor affert, quarum 
quartae classis participes libri ut haeretici in libris sacris omnino 
non numerandi sunt (dtoxa xavta xal dvocsfi). 

Eusebium scripta sacra in tres classes dispertivisse multis aliis 
quoque locis comprobatum invenimus, quorum nonnulli sunt hi: 
III, 3; II, 17,6; III, 4,2; III, 31,6; ITI, 24,1; III, 24,17. 

Singulae classes certis verbis, ut grammatici Alexandrini docue- 
rant, significantur, quae sunt: 

Classis I: épodAoyovpevor, GAnieis, AnAactor, avwnohoynpévoi, yvi- 
ovos, a&varqiiextos, évdiatyxos, avavtipentos. 
Classis II: dvtteydopevon, yvoouor, duiBadAduevor, otx évdsabryxos, 

LONoros. 

Classis III: vé0ot, navteddis vobor. 

Alium quoque Alexandrinae rationis usum comprobatum videmus 
eo, quod ex traditione (> of xadat xpeofutepot, tots mada 
xoeoButégots aliaque) de librorum pretio et auctoritate Eusebius 
iudicat. Hoc maxime elucet ex eo, quod de Ioannis apocalypsi 
censet, quam Origenes nullo videlicet resistente librorum vere apos- 
tolicorum in numero habuerat. Eusebius vero cum ipse librum 
genuinum putavisse videatur (el ye mavein) tamen, quod ab aliis 
interea de eo dubitatum erat (velut ab Gaio Romano, Dionysio 
Alexandrino, Alogis), primae classi attribuere non iam potuit, sed 


62 Leipoldt, Gesch. d. neutestamentl, Kanons, 1907; Zahn, Grundr. d. Gesch. 
d. N. T. Kanons, ed. 2 (1904); A. Schaefer-Meinertz, Einleitung ins N. T., ed. 
2 (1913); Jiilicher, Etnlcttung ins N. T., ed. 6 (1906); Kriiger, Gesch d. 
altchristl. Lit., ed. 2 (1905); Holtzmann Eetnl. ins N. T. (1885), p. 153 ss. 

63 Jilicher, Eusebius, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1, 1397, 28 ss. 

64 Leipoldt, Aanon (1907), I, p. 62, 69, 70; Jiilicher, Etnlettung (1906), 
p. 484; 476; Schifer-Meinertz (1913), p. 460 s. 
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secundae vel tertiae; ei res non aliter se habet ac Varroni de Plauti 
Saturione et Addicto iudicanti. 

Pergamus ad Origenem qui quid de sua librorum sacrorum pro- 
batione iudicaverit apud Eusebium aliisque nonnullis locis indicatur 
(ap. Euseb., H.E., VI, 25,4) : 

(4) we év xagaddce: patwv nel tHv tecodowv etayyedlwv, & xal 
péova dvavtlponta got. . . . 

(8) Iléteocg 8& . . . plav émoroAny duokoyoupévny xatadédourev, 
Eotw 5 xal devtégav, dugipddAetar yao .. . éxet od xdvtes activ 
yvyotous elvar tavtas. .. . Ta vorpata tis émotoAns .. . ot devrepa 
TOV ANOotoALx@y 6uokoyoupLévwv yOaLpatwv. 

Orig., In Evan. Matth., tom. XIV, 21: 

ax6 Tivos MEQopevys pév év éxxAnoig yoagis, od xaod mao 8’ dpodAo- 
youpévys elvar dias. 

Iam Origenem eadem librorum sacrorum divisione usum esse atque 
Eusebium cognosci potest; atque etiam Clementem Alexandrinum, 
Origenis magistrum, haud aliter fecisse opinari licet ex fragmentis, 
ut his: 

(Clem. ap. Euseb., H.E. VI, 13,6) Kéyonta 8’ év avtois xal tats 
G0 TOV avtUeyonévwy yoapav paptuoiatc. 

(VI, 14,1) ’Ev 8€ tais ’"Yxotunwoeow Evveddvta cineiv xaos tijs 
Evdtadyxov yoagis, éxitetunuévas xexointar Sinynoets, unde tac 
avtueyopévas mapeldwv. 

Quin etiam Origenis Eusebiique indicio simile aliquid ae Varronis 
in posterum tempus effectum esse demonstrari potest. Ut enim 
classis Plautinae primae omnes fabulae traditae sunt excepta Vidu- 
laria, quae postea periit, ita Eusebii primae classis omnia seripta 
Novi Testamenti canone continentur. Ut his secundae quoque Euse- 
bii classis nonnulla scripta adderentur, ecclesiae Romanae auctori- 
tate effectum est, quae maiore severitate et fide, ratione grammatica 
minore libros apostolicos solum et libros non apostolicos distinxit. 
Rufinus® enim ut in ecclesia quoque occidentali tres classes statue- 
ret non pervicit. Ac postea pontificibus Romanis magnoque illo 
Augustino praevalentibus ecclesia orientalis tres suas classes remisit 
Romanumque indicem accepit; qua re effectum est, ut secundae 
classis Eusebianae, quae periit, librorum nonnulli classe prima, Le. 
Novo Testamento, reciperentur, ceterique scriptis apocryphis in- 
sererentur. 

Sed hoe in ecclesia orientali nullo resistente non acceptum esse 
lam intellegi potest. Athanasium® enim in epistula illa, quam pas- 
~ @3 Jiilicher, Einleitung, p. 491; Schifer-Meinertz, Einl., p. 488, 5. 

66 Jiilicher, Kinl., p. 495; Holtzmann, Einl. (1885), p. 158. 
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chalem XX XIX anni p. Chr. n. 367 nominare solemus, praeter libros 
Novi Testamenti quos significant (I) xavoviGoneva, duas scriptorum 
classes habet, libros dignos, qui legantur (II) dvaytvwoxdueva et 
libros, quos significat (III) axéxouvqa. 

Quin etiam IX p. Chr. n. saeculo in indice scriptorum, qui Nice- 
phoro Constantinopolitano adscribitur praeter libros (I) canonicos 
secundo loco libri qui dicuntur (II) dvtueydueva, tertio loco, qui 
dicuntur (III) daxdéxevqa afferuntur. Eo usque igitur secundae 
illius classis Origenianae vestigia cognoscimus. 

Sed iam ad aliud exemplum eiusdem rationis Alexandrinae tran- 
seamus, quo etsi non adeo claro tamen doctrinam illam auctori notam 
fuisse apparet. Varronis enim et Origenis Eusebiique eadem fere 
condicio fuit ac Galeni, cum ad corpus Hippocraticum® examinan- 
dum accederet. Cui ut magna copia librorum, qui sub Hippocratis 
nomine vere aut falso tradebantur et iudicia indicesque superiorum 
praesto erant, ita eadem Alexandrinorum ratio haud ignota fuit; 
nam Galenum non modo medicum sed etiam doctissimum grammati- 
cum®® fuisse inter omnes constat. Ac septuaginta’® duo fere libri 
sub Hippocratis nomine aetate Galeni ferebantur, quorum pluri- 
morum de origine inter grammaticos antiquos multum disputatum 
est. Primus Herophilus Alexandrinus eiusque discipuli Hippocratis 
operum interpretandorum et examinandorum studio diligenter se 
dederant ; quorum studia a multis medicis et grammaticis continuata 
sunt, ut nomina afferam, Philino, Glaucia, Zeuxi, Xenocrito, Eupho- 
rione.’? Galeno denique” fere, quae veteres viri docti de libris Hip- 
pocraticis docuerant, cum comprehenderet, consentaneum est in 
corpore Hippocratico disponendo superiorum auctoritatem imprimis 
respiciendam fuisse. Sane illius liber’? Ileol tov yvnoiwv te xat 


67 Jiilicher, Etnl. p. 497. 


68 Neuberger-Pagel, Handbuch der Gesch. d. Medicin, Jena, 1902, I, p. 208 
ss.; Sprengel-Rosenbaum, Gesch. der Arzneskunde, Leipzig, 1846, p. 337 as. 

69 J. Miiller, Galen als Philologe, Verhandlung der 41. Vers., Deutsch. Phil., 
Miinchen, 1891, p. 80 ss. - 

70 Christ-Schmid, 1912, p. 635; Gossen, Hippocrates, Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 
2, 1807, 9. 

71 Cohn, Erotianus, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 546, 38 ss. Gossen, Hippocrates, 
Puuly-Wissowa, VIII, 2, 18 ss; 1808: ‘‘Alexandrinische Gelehrte haben sich 
bemiht, die Spreu von dem Weizen zu sondern und es ist ihnen sicher ge- 
lungen, dass auffallig Gefalschte auszumerzen.’’ 

72 Christ-Schmid, Ltt. Gesch., I (1912), 636, 5; 637, 10; II, 2, ed. 5 (1913), 
p. 732 s., 741 s. 

73 Mewaldt, Galenus tiber echte und unechte Htppocratica, Hermes, XLIV 


(190%), 111 ss. Broker, Die Methoden Galens in der Litt. Krittk, Rhesn. Mus., 
AXXX (1885), 415 ss. 
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vobuwv ‘Inxoxpatous ovyyoapudtwv (C. Med. Gr., V, 9, 1, p. 7, ed. 
Mewaldt), qui ad hance quaestionem summi momenti esse poterat, 
aetatem non tulit; tamen Galenum, etsi classes non clare distinxit, 
tria illa librorum genera fecisse ex eius verbis cognoscitur: 

(K XVII A577) axd tv yvnowrtdatwv xal yonowwrdtwv ‘Ixx0- 
xodtous BiBlov noEauny. 

(K XV 107, 18—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 56) tots td navrwv dpodoyoupévois 
te xal ovupmwvovpévors. 

(K XV 13s—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 9) Palvetar yag év tots yvnowrdtots 
Eavtov BiBAlous . . . moLlovpevos. 

Altero loco habet opera, quorum de origine a superioribus medicis 
dubitatum esse putat memorandum: 

(K XV12—C.M.Gr. V 9,i p. 8) mentotevxac pév obv . . . xal Gor 
oxedov dxavtes lareol anv ddlywv 57 tivev ‘Innxoxodtous elvar 1d xeQl 
gicens aviganov PiBAlov. 

(K XV9—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 7) “Ocor voplCover to zeQl qicews aviou- 
xov BiBAlov oix elvar tv yvnoiwy ‘Innoxatous, GAA’ ds avtol xa- 
Activ elodacn védov . . . (K XV 107=C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 56) dvtudéyou- 
otv of Bacxavot. 

Aliter tertil generis opera significat, quae Hippocratis certo non 
fuerunt : 

(K XVIII A379) To xeol adévwv otdAopehing . . . Aclnetar nap- 
ov tOv yyynolwv ‘Innoxeatous ovyyoappatwv. (K XVI 202) 6 tov 
HOOEENTLXOY OVYYOAGEVS. hueic $2 caqiwds topev éxetvo 1d ovyyeapa 
otx elvar yvyjotov ‘Ixnxoxdtovs. 

(K XIV 620) xal por doxotev d00@> Evior otvétt elvat tHV yvn- 
ciwv ‘Innoxopatous PiBliwv. (K V 529) ovx Eon yvyjows ovd’ ‘Inxx0- 
xoatous tf) dvatoun. (K VII 854) tovtwy dé 1d pév EBdouov caqws 
vovov elvat maou doxet. 

Galenum praeter illam traditionis rationem alteram quoque adhi- 
buisse prorsus ac Varronem™ ex uniuscuiusque operis consilio, lin- 
gua,’® verborum usu aliisque argumentis suum ipsius iudicium faci- 
entem negari non potest. Quantam autem fidem superiorum aucto- 
ritati habuerit ex ea re cognosci potest, quod nullum librum eorum, 
qui omnium consensu Hippocratis putabantur suo testimonio con- 
firmandum” credidit. Quorum origo vere Hippocratica per se, 
i.e. traditione (xagadooet), constabat.7’ 


74 Cf. Gell. N.A., III, 3, 1: ‘‘Adductus filo atque facetia sermonis Plauto 
congruentis.’’ 

75 Birt, Aritsk wu. Hermeneutik, Miinchen, 1913, p. 237. 

76 Broker, Rhetn. Mus., XL (1885), p. 430. 

7? Qua in re Galenum perinde ac Varronem indicibus superiorum usum esse 
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Tenendum igitur est Galenum in corpore Hippocratico traditionis 
auctoritatem valde respexisse et ex ea omnium librorum tria genera 
distinxisse similiter ac Varronem, Origenem, Eusebium fecisse in- 
telleximus, ut hane rationem Alexandrinam” fuisse appareat. 

Qua de doctrina grammatica totam digressionem suscepi ut Var- 
ronem sanae et a multis viris doctis comprobatae rationi studuisse 
appareret, qua grammaticis eam licentiam permissam esse, ut secun- 
dae quoque classis libros genuinos putare possent demonstratum est ; 
itaque eodem iure, quo secundam Ioannis Epistulam, quae secundae 
classis Eusebii fuit, apostolicam fere putant, Saturionem, Addictum 
tertiam quandem ut Varroni ita nobis Plautinas putare licet. Prae- 
terea fabulas viginti unam, quod primam Varronis classem tenebant, 
quodam iure solas ‘‘fabulas Varronianas’’ nominatas esse apparuit; 
nam ut usque ad Varronem nemo de earum origine vere Plautina 
dubitaverat ita ne postea quidem dubitatum est, immo hae fabulae 
fere solae legebantur et a grammaticis tractabantur. 

Sed ut ad rem ipsam redeamus, intellecta illa Varronis ratione, 
qua non primae solum, sed secundae quoque classis fabulas vere 
Plautinas putare ei licuit, non iam est, quod de vita Plauti Varrone 
auctore a Gellio tradita dubitemus. 

Qua de causa postquam Varronem in hoc atque in aliis historiae 
litterarum Latinarum: studiis, quaecumque examinavimus’® magna 
cum subtilitate inquisivisse et maxima cum fide tradidisse explana- 
tum est, equidem puto, quod de Varronis studiis ad historiam littera- 
rum spectantibus omnino iudicavimus, alienum esse non licere ab 
eo, quod de Livii narratione VII, 2, quam bonis argumentis et aetati 
Varronianae et Varroni ipsi attribuendam esse intelleximus, iudici- 
um facimus. Ut ceteris illis Varronis studiis confidimus, ita huie 
de historia ludorum narrationi fides habenda est, nisi certis argu- 
mentis ludorum Romanorum origines aliter se habuisse demonstrare 
licet. 


ex his intellegas: (K XVIII, A 379) o68’ ol tots xivaxas xoinoavtes [oan 1d 
BiBAlov; (K VII 855) ta éx tot pixeot mvandiov. 

78 Quibus testimoniis addere licet quae in vitis Euripidis et Aristophanis de 
eorum fabulis q. d. dvtiAeyouévocg a viris doctis Alexandrinis iudicantur. 
Adde quod Antisthenis operum volumen decimum, quae dicuntur duqiob6yntovpeva 
continuit. Vide Dieterich, Eurspides, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1247, 32 s.; Kaibel, 
Aristophanes, Pauly-Wissowa, II, 972, 58 ss.; Dittmar, Aeschin. v. Sph. (Ph. 
Unters, 21), p. 89. 

79 Cf. quae scripsi ‘‘De Scaenicis Romanorum Originibus.’’ 


JAQUES ON THE MICROCOSM 
By Joun D. Rea 


Miami University 

The idea that man is a microcosm, or little world, corresponding 
in every detail with the universe, the macrocosm, or great world, 
is a common one in writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Shakespeare was familiar with the thought and fond of 
expressing it. It is the clue to two passages in Ktng Lear; Glou- 
cester says of Lear (IV, i, 137-8): 

O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought. 
Earlier in the play, during the storm (III, i, 9-10), the gentleman 
tells Kent that Lear 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

In Coriolanus, II, i, 68, Menenius refers to his face as the ‘‘map of 
my microcosm.’’ Less obvious is King Richard II, III, ii, 152-154: 
And nothing can we call our own but death 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
Here the ‘‘small model of the barren earth’’ is quite clearly the 
body, the microcosm, or model in little, of the world. 

Another unnoted reference to microcosm and macrocosm is, un- 
less I am mistaken, to be found in Portia’s whimsical remark to 
Nerissa: ‘‘By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world.’’ That is, Portia’s microcosm is getting out of har- 
mony with the macrocosm. 

The most important allusion, however, to man as the microcosm 
is the speech of Jaques on the seven ages in As You Inke It, At 
first sight, this speech seems to have no connection at all with this 
idea; it is only when it is compared with the passage in Marsilius 
Ficinus from which Shakespeare evidently took it that this be- 
comes clear. The passage follows: 


1 But the editors will not have it so. OC. H. Herford explains it as meaning 
the grave ‘‘which to the dead represents the whole earth.’’ He at the same 
time rightly refers disapprovingly to Walter Pater’s interpretation of the pas- 
sage as an allusion to the statue of the dead placed over a royal tomb. 
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AETATES SEPTEM, PLANETIS SEPTEM CONGRUAE 


Aetatum ordo sequitur ordinem vniuersi. Prima quidem etas lunarem sequitur 
potestatem. Tunc enim secundum nutritiuam, vegetalemque vivimus facultatem. 
Secunda Mercurialem, quando literarum, cithareque & luctsx, similiumque ludo- 
rum, studium exercemus. Tertia veneream, quando turgent membra seminibus. 
& ad genituram protinus incitamur. Quarta Solarem: tunc enim regnat vigor, 
ectatisque perfectio properat. Quinta Martiam, in qua potentias, & victorias 
affectamus. Sexta Iouiam, que prudentiam & vitam actiuam, ciuilemque desi- 
derat. Septima Saturniam, in qua nature consentaneum est a generatione desis- 
tere, seque 4 corporeis segregare, & ad alteram, incorporeamque vitam se trans- 
ferre.2 

Shakespeare, seeking material with a playwright’s eye, drama- 
tized each age as seen through the eyes of the cynical Jaques. 
Each age is personified and the abstractions made concrete, after 
the dramatist’s fashion. The fifth age furnishes an especially vivid 
example of the process by which Shakespeare worked, making a 
general philosophical statement into a concrete human example; 


the philosopher states his abstract generalization thus: 
Quinta Martiam, in qua potentias et victorias affectamus. 


The dramatist puts before our eye 


A soldier... 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even at the cannon’s mouth. 


Of the first age, the philosopher merely says: 


Tunc enim secundum nutritiuam, vegetalemque vivimus facultatem. 


The phrase ‘‘nutritiuam facultatem’’ gives the dramatist enough 
suggestion for 
| The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

In similar fashion, the phrase ‘‘literarum, cithareque et lucte, 
similiumque ludorum, studium’’ in the second age gives the school- 
boy and his satchel of books. So goes the process through the var- 
ious ages to the last, where ‘‘incorpoream vitam’’ suggests the de- 
tails: 

Sans tecth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
The sixth age needs perhaps a bit of comment: 


Sexta Iouiam, que prudentiam & vitam actiuam, ciuilemque desiderat. 


It must be noted that prudentia in Latin is not mere prudence, 


2Iamblichus de Musteriig Aaqyptorum, Chaldworum, Assyriorum, Proclus m 
Platonicum Alcibiadem de Antma, atque Damone, etc., . Lugduni, . . 
MDLXXVII, p. 231. My own copy of this little book apparently belonged to 
George Chapman, whose name is written on the title-page. 
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but legal knowledge; Shakespeare’s rendering is, therefore, exact 
and scholarly in turning this into his picture of the justice. 

In Marsilius Ficinus, each age corresponds to one of the seven 
stars or planets. But the influence of the seven stars on the seven 
ages that man acts on the stage of the world is not used by Shake- 
speare here, as having no special relevancy either to the situation 
or to the character speaking the lines: Jaques would hardly be a 
believer in astrology. When, however, Shakespeare touches on the 
same thought again in Sonnet XV, the stars are there: 

When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky, 


Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory. 


As the stars have been omitted from Jaques’ paraphrase of Mar- 
silius Ficinus, so the reference to the connection of the seven ages 
with the idea of microcosm and macrocosm, which is at the bottom 
of the whole passage, is obscured. Another Elizabethan, however, 
made good use of this in a prose paraphrase... Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his History of the World in a section headed: That man is (as 
tt were) a little World: with a digression touching our mortality, 
makes it the basis for the following :® 


In this also is the little World of man compared, and made more like the 
universall (man being the measure of all things; Homo est mensura omnwm 
rerum, saith Artstotle and Pythagoras) that the foure Complections resemble 
the foure Elements, and the seven Ages of man the seven Planets. Whereof 
our infancie is compared to the Moone, in which we seeme onely to live and 
grow, as Plants; the second Age to Merourie, wherein we are taught and in- 
structed; our third Age to Venus, the dayes of Love, Desire, and Vanitie; the 
fourth to the Sunne, the strong, flourishing, and beautifull age of mans life; 
the fifth to Mars, in which we seeke honour and victorie, and in which our 
thoughts travaile to ambitious ends: the sixth Age is ascribed to Juptter, in 
which we beginne to take accompt of our times, judge of ourselves, and grow to 
the perfection of our understanding; the last and seventh to Saturne, wherein 
our dayes are sad and over-cast, and in which we find by deare and lamentable 
experience, & by the losse which can never be repaired, that of all our vaine 
passions and affections past, the sorrow only abideth. 


The dramatic paraphrase of Shakespeare and the prose para- 
phrase of Raleigh when compared with their. original offer a good 
example of the use of literary material by Elizabethan writers. I 
believe neither passage has heretofore been traced to its origin in 
Marsilius Ficinus. 


8 Bk. I, Ch. 2, § 5. 


A NOTE ON MACBETH 
By A. H. R. Farrcuitp 


University of Missouri 


Notes and comments on Macbeth, I, iv, 52, ‘‘The eye wink at 
the hand,’’ are in many instances incorrect and are all inconclu- 
sive. Upon Duncan’s saying, ‘‘We will establish our estate upon 
. - » Malcolm,’’ Macbeth says (aside) : 

The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. (48-53)1 

Though the meaning of ‘‘The eye wink at the hand’’ seems not 
far to seek, several explanations are clearly wrong, with Schmidt 
chiefly to blame. Professor Sherman, curiously enough, citing 
Schmidt as ‘‘evidence that the word [wink] means prevailingly 
‘shut the eyes to avoid seeing,’ gives the meaning as ‘‘seem not to 
see.’’ Temple Lexicon, combining two meanings given by Schmidt, 
has: ‘‘connive at, seem not to see.’’ Schmidt is surely wrong in 
citing this passage under wink ‘‘at or upon’’ as meaning ‘‘to 
seem not to see.’’ Not only does Macbeth himself here say, ‘‘ yet 
let that be Which the eye fears, when tt ts done, to see,’’ but, after 
the murder, he says, ‘‘I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on ’t again I dare not’’ (II, ii, 52-3). Chambers, confusing 
two meanings, says: ‘‘Shut itself to, pretend not to observe’’; 
and Ed. ii of the Vartorum says: ‘‘ ‘Wink at’ is encourage or 
prompt.’’ Primary difficulties are removed when the Vartorum 
quotes Hudson (ed. iii): ‘‘ ‘Let the eye wink’ is the meaning’’; 
and Professor Manly points out that ‘‘Not, of the previous lines, 
is not to be supplied here.’’ The correct meaning is indicated in 
the following: ‘‘in Shakspere, wink at sometimes means ‘give a 
significant look,’ but here it has the commoner meaning, ‘shut, 
fail or refuse to see’ ’’ (Manly); ‘‘be blind to its deeds’’ (Ver- 
ity) ; ‘‘Let the eye refuse to see’’ (New Hudson) ; ‘‘Let the eye 
not see what the hand does’’ (Rolfe). But even with the correct 


1 Oxford ed. 
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explanation in hand, this striking expression still haunts the mind 
as one having some source of suggestion, one going back to some 
picture in Shakespeare’s. mind. It is probably the lack of some 
definite source that has led to the confused interpretations of 
Schmidt and others. 

Some light is thrown upon this passage by ‘‘Emblema XVI’’ 
of Alciatus, as given in the Rapheleng edition of 1608, an image 
of which may well have been momentarily in Shakespeare’s mind 
as he wrote. The striking central feature of the picture in this 
emblem is an extended, open right hand, with an open human eye 
in the middle of the palm. The background of the picture, to the 
left, has some buildings, with a vista of open country; and the 
foreground, to the right, has three or four plants of fleabane or 
pennyroyal. The lemma or motto at the top is: 

Nige, xal pénvyo’ dmoeiv' dgdoa tatta tav MoEVOY. 
Beneath the woodcut are the lines: 
Ne credas, ne (Epicharmus ait) non sobrius esto: 
Hi nerui humanae membraquae mentis erunt. 
Ecce oculata manus credens id quod videt: ecce 
Pulegium antiquae sobrietatis olus: 
Quo turbam ostenso sedauerit Heraclitus, 
Mulxerit et tumida seditione grauem. 
As a possible source of suggestion, for the expression, ‘‘The eye 
wink at the hand’’ it is the picture itself, especially the central 
feature of the hand with the open eye, which probably impressed 
Shakespeare’s mind, though the reading matter, in particular the 
phrase, ‘‘oculata manus’’ or ‘‘seeing hand’’, may well have hit his 
ffancy. It would be an easy transition for Shakespeare to the 
idea of not letting the ‘‘seeing hand’’ see what the hand did, or, 
letting the ‘‘eye wink at the hand.”’ 

It seems reasonable to assume that Shakespeare had seen this 
emblematic picture, even that he had read the lines. Alciatus was 
not only distinguished as the originator of the classical form of 
emblem literature, which, like mediaeval romance, spread all over 
Europe, but his own book of emblems, first issued in 1522, went 
into many editions and was widely circulated. Green? not only 
mentions Alciatus as the favorite emblematist of the day, but he 
counts up in one period 150 editions of his work, with a possible 
translation into English in 1551. ‘‘It is scarcely possible,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that so many editions should have issued from the press, 


2 Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, p. 70. 
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and so much learning have been bestowed, without the knowledge 
of Alciat’s Emblems having penetrated every nook and corner of 
the literary world.’’® Shakespeare generally does not copy direct- 
ly from the emblems; but he uses them as a source of suggestion. 
Green lists nine passages in Macbeth which he traces to devices or 
emblems; and though it may readily be acknowledged that they do 
not by any means all rest on the same plane of probability for 
indebtedness, it seems clear that such am expression as, ‘‘look like 
the innocent flower, But be the serpent under’t (I, v, 66-7) might 
well have been suggested by Paradin’s Devises Heroique (41),‘ 
with the lemma, ‘‘Latet anguis in herba,’’ and the picture of a 
serpent coiled from the base half-way up a flowering plant.® 
There is even more reason for supposing that Shakespeare was 
familiar with the work of Alciatus. The sixteenth emblem is not 
mentioned by Green, nor is it reproduced by Whitney; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Shakespeare had seen it and that 
it was the immediate source of suggestion for the striking expres- 
sion, ‘‘The eye wink at the hand.’’ 


3 Ibid., p. 71. Whitney was the most distinguished; but Daniell, Willett, 
Combe, and Peacham all wrote or collected emblems in Shakespeare’s time, 
according to Green, p. 493. 

4 See Whitney, Choice of Emblemes, p. 24, and Green, Ibdsd., p. 340. 

5 Shakespeare may have seen this in an English translation of Paradin (1591) 
or, more probably, in Whitney (1586). 


THE PART PLAYED BY HORACE WALPOLE 
AND JAMES BOSWELL IN THE QUARREL 
BETWEEN ROUSSEAU AND HUME 


By FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 


Towards the end of the year 1765, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
had been systematically expelled from one country of Europe after 
another, decided to flee from his native shores and seek asylum in 
England. He was moved to this decision by a kindly letter which 
he had received from David Hume three years before, in which the 
Seotch philosopher had tendered him homage and offered him pro- 
tection. Hume was now Secretary of the English Legation at Paris, 
and Rousseau resolved to accept his offer. He left Paris early in 
January, 1766, in Hume’s company, and arrived in London on 
January 13.1 His famous mistress, Thérése Le Vasseur, was left 
behind at Neuchatel to be escorted to England by none other than 
James Boswell, Esq., who happened then to be in Paris on his way 
home from his tour to Corsica. Thérése and Boswell arrived in 
London on February 13,? and Rousseau and the lady immediately 
withdrew to a rustic retreat in Derbyshire which the kindness of 
Hume had prepared for them. Nor did Hume’s solicitude stop 
there. He formed a project of getting a pension of £100 a year for 
Rousseau from the King, and had actually succeeded in his en- 
deavors, when Rousseau, to his complete amazement, turned upon 
him, and, in a wild letter, denounced him as a traitor and an en- 
emy. It is not my intention in this article to retail again the story 
of this ‘literary tragi-comedy’ (as Boswell called it), but, by re- 
printing here, to make generally accessible some hitherto uncol- 
lected newspaper items which serve to explain the quarrel by show- 
ing more completely the part played in it by Horace Walpole and 
James Boswell. 


1 ‘Monday last arrived in town the celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau.’ Lond. 
Chron., Jan. 14-16, 1766 (p. 50). Monday was January 13. 

2‘Yesterday James Boswell, Esq. arrived in town from his travels.’ Lloyd’s 
Even. Post, Feb. 12-14, 1766 (p. 157). The item is under the general heading 
February 14. We learn that Thérése accompanied Boswell from Hume’s Private 
Correspondence, pp. 131-132. 
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-As everybody knows, it was a jeu d’esprit of Walpole’s which 
precipitated the whole affair. Just before Rousseau arrived in 
Paris to join Hume, Walpole, who combined a considerable admir- 
ation for the philosopher’s works with a complete contempt for his 
person, wrote in French a short sarcastic leter purporting to be 
addressed to Rousseau by the King of Prussia, which, under the 
guise of offering him an asylum, was really a clever jibe at all his 
darling foibles. The letter was much copied and laughed at in 
Paris, and many copies were sent to England by Walpole himself. 
It was inevitable that the piece should have got published sooner 
or later, and published it finally was in The St. James’s Chronicle 
for April 1-3, 1766. As this famous letter is well-known and easily 
accessible,® I shall not repeat it here. 

Rousseau had already heard of the letter, which at first he sus- 
pected to be the work of Voltaire, but until it appeared in print 
he had not read it. Hume had told him that Walpole (whom 
Rousseau did not know) was the author, but as soon as he saw it he 
immediately thought he recognized in it the pen of d’Alembert, 
his bitter enemy, but Hume’s friend, and forthwith concluded that 
Hume was in the plot to ruin him—had, indeed, brought him to 
England for that very purpose. He thereupon wrote a furious let- 
ter to The St. James’s Chronicle, in which he expressed his sus- 
picions of Hume in the following veiled but awful terms: ‘Je vous 
apprends, Monsieur, que cette Lettre a été fabriquée a Paris, et ce 
qui navre et déchire mon Ceeur, que ]’Imposteur a des complices 
en Angleterre. For the further stages of the quarrel I must re- 
fer the reader to the biographies of Rousseau and Hume, and 
Hume’s own Concise and Genuine Account of the Dispute between 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau 

It has always been supposed that the supposititious letter of the 


8 See Walpole’s Works (1798 ed.), 4.250; and Letters (Toynbee ed.), 6.396, 
401; Hume’s Concise and Genuine Account of the Dispute between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rousseau, p. 20. The text in The St. James’s Chron. shows some 
slight verbal differences. Walpole seems to have issued it with many variations. 


4 St. James’s Chron., April 8-10, 1766. 


5 The history of this work is sufficiently strange. Hume sent his own justifica- 
tion in English with copies of Rousseau’s letters in French to his friends at 
Paris, who translated the English documents and published the entire pamphlet 
in French. This was the first edition. The English pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished immediately thereafter in London, is for the most part a retranslation 
from the French, for the French editors had made some changes in Hume’s 
copy. At the same time, a new edition of the French pamphlet was issued in 
London. In quoting Hume I use the English version, but for Rousseau I have 
gone to the text given in the Huvres Completes, Paris, 1829. 
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King of Prussia was Walpole’s sole contribution to the quarrel. In 
his brief autobiographical account of his literary career he men- 
tions the composition of this letter, but says nothing of any other.*® 
And in his Narratwe of what passed relatwe to the Quarrel of Mr. 
David Hume and Jean Jacques Rousseau, he expressly says that, 
although he did write two other letters—‘a second letter in the 
name of the King of Prussia’ and one ‘under the name of his own 
Emile, to laugh at his folly’—he suppressed these, and implies, at 
least, that he gave no further cause of offence.’ 

However, I have found in The St. James’s Chronicle three more 
letters in French addressed to Rousseau, which are so much in the 
tone of Walpole’s acknowledged letter that it makes me question 
whether he told the whole of the truth. I should not care to be too 
positive in the attribution of these letters to Walpole on internal 
evidence alone, but it seems to me that he is certainly the most 
probable author. Rousseau, at any rate, regarded the whole series 
as by the same hand, which he persisted in thinking d’Alembert’s. 
Whether they are Walpole’s or not, they are very important, for 
they had as much to do with causing the quarrel as the original 
letter. Rousseau, in his long table of grievances against Hume, 
specifically mentions two of these letters, and, as Hume said be 
knew nothing whatever about either, there is a double reason for 
reprinting them. The first, which appeared in the Chronicle for 
April 17-19, purports to have been written by a member of the 
Soeiety of Friends, and is in some sort a parody of Voltaire’s Let- 
tre d’un Quakre a Jean-Georges in Les Contes de Guillaume Vadé.? 

Friend Baldwin [the editor], 

As neither thou, nor any of thy Fraternity, have been wont to be over scru- 
pulous in publishing letters from Persons of all Sorts and Sects; I should con- 
sider it a particular Offence to the People called Quakers, shouldst thou refuse 


to give the following Letter to Friend J. J. Rousseau a Place in thy Paper. 
Thine, 
Z. A. 


Ams Jean Jacques, 
Ne t’effarouches pas d’une Bagatelle; tu es ici dans un Pais de Liberté; la 
Liberté a ses inconveniens comme tu vois; elle s’6mancippe par fois avec des 


6 Letters (Toynbee ed.), 1. xlvii-xlix. 

7 Works (1798 ed.), 4.253. Hume in writing the Countess of Boufflers on 16 
May, 1766, confirms the statement as to the suppressing of the second letter in 
the name of Frederick. See Priv. Corres., p. 170. 

8 The author in The St. James’s Chronicle took little more than the idea 
from Voltaire. There is no similarity of content in the two letters. The prin- 
cipal source of insult in both (too subtle, perhaps, to be properly appreciated 
by an English-speaking person) is that the device of making the author a 
Quaker allows him to ‘totoyer’ his victim throughout. 
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Caractéres plus respectables que la tienne; c’est qu’il y a toujours des Esprits 
malfaits qui en abusent. 

Mais console toi, mon Ami, nous autres Anglois nous ne sommes pas si sots 
de croire une Chose parce qu’elle est imprimée dans nos Papiers; c’est bien 
plut6t une Raison pour en douter. Ainsi tes Termes de Navwre et Déchire sont 
un peu trop forts. Avoue pourtant, que ce qui te pique le plus dans cette Lettre 
supposée, c’est que ton Caractére y est trop bien marqué. Ami, c’est une sotte 
Vanité que de se croire au dessus des Bienfaits. Si c’est un Devoir & 1’Homme 
d’étre bienfaisant, c’est aussi de recevoir les Bienfaits au besoin; autrement 
ce seroit un Devoir dont Personne ne pourroit s’acquitter; et celui qui recoit un 
Bienfait avee Dignité et Reconnaissance, montre une Ame d’autant plus élevée, 
qu’il y a plus de plaisir & donner qu’a recevoir. 

Nétre Ami, Voltaire, a bien dit sur se Sujet dans son Temple d’Amitié ce 
qui suit, des Bienfaits des Humains. 

Doux Monumens d’Estime et de Tendresse, 

Donné sans Faste, accepté sans Bafresse ; 

Du bienfaiseur noblement oublié, 

Par son Ami sans Regret publié, 

C’est des Vertus 1’Histoire la plus pure. 

Pensez-y, n6étre Ami. Je te souhaite Bonheur, 
Le tien, Z. A.® 


In the last column of the last page of The St. James’s Chronicle 
for April 22-24, in the space in which the editor acknowledged the 
literary gems sent in to the paper and made his apologies for not 
printing some of them, I find the following entry: ‘The K. of P.’s 
Letter to the Lord Marechal, though from another obliging Hand, 
which we set no small Value upon, might be considered, perhaps, 
as wantonly sporting with the Name of a great and deserving Mon- 
arch.’ This was, of course, another letter aimed at Rousseau, for 
the Lord Marischal had been his protector at Neuchatel. It is hard 
not to believe that this was the letter that Walpole ‘suppressed,’ 
and that he was the person whom the editor ‘set no small Value 
upon.’ 

In The St. James’s Chronicle for April 24-26, 1766, there ap- 
peared a ‘Tale’ in French, which to me, at least, seems to bear the 
marks of Walpole’s clever and malicious personality. It is intro- 
duced by the following heading, which immediately suggests The 
Castle of Otranto: ‘The following is sent us, as taken from an 
ancient Greek Manuscript... .’ 

Tl y a avoit en Gréce un Charlatan, qui débitait des Pillules. C’étoit bien 
1’Homme le plus singulier que ]’on eut jamais vu. Il ne vendoit point sa Mar- 
chandise, comme les autres; il la donnait, et forcait méme les gens [4] la pren- 
dre. Son unique et ardente Ambition étoit qu’on ne parl&ét que de lui; et 
chaque Nuit il songeait que tous les Grecs rassemblé[s] avoient les Yeux sur 


lui, et avaloient ses Pillules. Ses Songes se realisérent en Partie; il eut un 
Débit prodigieux de ses Pillules, qui (il faut l’avouer) produisaient souvent de 


9In this and the other French Ictters I have taken the liberty to normalize 
the accentuation and silently correct the obvious typographical errors, which are 
very numerous. 
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trés bons Effets. Les Athéniens (dit mon Auteur) étoient alors si inconsequens, 
si frivoles, que c’étoit une Pitié; le Charlatan se mit a leur dire des Sottises; 
ils trouvérent cela plaisant, lui firent de grandes Caresses, et avalérent ses 
Pillules & force, mais sur la Fin, il leur en donna qui leur causérent des Con- 
vulsions; on dit méme que plusieurs en moururent; alors il fut sifflé, battu, 
chassé; cela fit grand Bruit, et lui causa beaucoup de Joye. I] se fit chasser 
ainsi de plusieurs Villes, avec bien de Fracas, et c’étoit son plus grand Plaisir. 
Enfin le Charlatan vint &4 Lacédémone; les Habitants de cette Ville réunissaient 
alors la Sagesse & 1’Amour pour les Sciences, et les beaux Arts, et aux Talents 
Militaires; c’étoit de tout autre gens que les Athéniens. La Bonté de la plupart 
de ses Pillules, ses Malheurs, intéressérent d’abord les Lacédémoniens; mais le 
Charlatan voyant avec Dépit que ce Peuple sage ne s’occupait pas uniquement 
de lui, se retira & la Campagne; on trouva cela tout simple, on n’en parla plus, 
et ce Silence le mettoit au Déséspoir, lorsqu’un Homme d’esprit s’avisa, pour 
se divertir un Moment, d’insinuer qu’un grand Personage de la Gréce ne faisait 
pas un Cas infini de Charlatan. Nétre Homme Charmé de cette Avanture, et 
éspérant de réveiller 1’Attention des Lacédémoniens, se mit la dessus & crier 
comme si toute la Gréce avoit 6té bouleversé; on en rit un Jour ou deux. I] fit 
ainsi quelques Incartades pour se rendre intéressant; tout cela fut inutile, et 
ne fit presque point Sensation. De telles Bagatelles ne pouvaient occuper long 
Tems les Lacédémoniens. On entendit souvent le pauvre Homme répéter dans 
sa Retraite, ‘‘Hélas! que ne suis je [pas] rest6 a Athénes? les Gens ci sont 
trop sage[s] pour moi.’’ Quelques Auteurs prétendent qu’il mourut bientét 
aprés d’Ennui et [de] dépit; mais le plus grand Nombre dit simplement, qu’il 
cessa d’étre singulier, dés qu’on cessa de parler de lui. 


Now Rousseau, after discussing the first letter in The St. James’s 
Chronicle, speaks specifically of another, as follows: ‘Un autre 
écrit paroit bientot dans les mémes Feuilles de la méme main que 
le premier, plus cruel encore, s’il étoit possible, et ot 1’Auteur ne 
peut déguiser sa rage sur l’accueil que j’avois requ a Paris.’!° 
Hume, in a note on this statement, says that he has no knowledge of 
this ‘pretended’ libel.*? It is clear that Rousseau is referring 
to the ‘Tale’ which I have just quoted. 

We have now to go back to James Boswell, Esq. He had met 
Rousseau at Motiers, had corresponded freely with him while 
abroad, and had continued to write him after he returned to Scot- 
land. Indeed, one of Rousseau’s complaints against Hume was 
that he had opened and read his letters, especially one from Bos- 
well.22_ This letter has probably perished. There is, however, an- 
other kind of correspondence which Boswell has been charged with 
at this time which is recoverable, and which every reader of Bos- 
well or Walpole must have longed to find: namely, some letter, 
or letters, in the newspapers, in which he defended Rousseau and 
abused Walpole. The source of our information is Walpole him- 


10 Huvres, 23.383. 
11 Concise Account, p. 66, n. 
12 Ibtd., p. 57. 
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self, who wrote Gray on February 18, 1768, urging him to read 
the ‘new Account of Corsica’: 


The author, Boswell, is a strange being... He forced himself upon me in 
Paris in spite of my teeth and my doors, and I see has given a foolish account 
of all he could pick up from me about King Theodore. He then took an anti- 
pathy to me on Rousseau’s account, abused me in the newspapers, and exhorted 
Rousseau to do so too: but as he came to see me no more, I forgive all the rest. 
I see he now is a little sick of Rousseau himself; but I hope it will not cure 
him of his anger to me.18 


There are in The St. James’s Chronicle during this year several 
letters defending Rousseau, but there are only three which direct- 
ly attack Walpole. The last of these is certainly the letter which 
Walpole had in mind when he wrote Gray, and therefore is pre- 
sumably Boswell’s. The other two may be by the same hand, 
though the style does not in all respects strongly impress me as 
Boswellian. The first of these, however, whether by Boswell or 
not, has a special interest, for it called forth the last and most im- 
portant of the letters in French. It is signed with the initial ‘X.’, 
and may be found in The St. James’s Chronicle for May 3-6, 1766: 


Sir, 


When the Philosopher of Geneva retired from the Persecution of Catholic 
and puritanical Bigots, and chose this Country for his eins, Fale as the 
Land of Liberty and good Sense, I was pleased with the Compliment he paid 
us, though at the same Time convinced he would soon find his Error. 

Mr. Rousseau, though perhaps very conversant in English Literature, had I 
believe no Idea of a Set of pigmy Wits, with which this fertile Isle abounds, 
on whose Works 8 perpetual Embargo is laid—never to be exported—never to 
be translated—and scarcely ever to be read, unless they creep into a Coffee- 
House through the Channel of a Newspaper, or that their Authors erect Print- 
ing Presses for their own flimsy Productions, which they present neatly bound 
and lettered to their unhappy Friends. ... One of these Scribes who is now 
travelling for his Education, and like his Predecessor Sir Wilful. Witwoud, has 
picked up a Spice of your foreign Lingo, whereby to hold Discourse—anxious 
to convince us of the Progress he has made, assumes the Name and affects the 
Stile of a great Prince, in order to throw Ridicule on a very respectable Man.— 
Respectable to the literary World by his Writings—to the Humane one by his 
Misfortunes. 

The Letter-Writer has indeed in some Measure succeeded, Mr. Rousseau has 
taken Notice of him:—This has occasioned three other News-Paper Epistles; 
the first shrewd, sensible, and severe, and though addressed to the Philosopher, 
seems to be chiefly levelled at the very disinterested Patriot.14 The second, 
@ miserable Imitation of the Letter to Jean George in Gutllaume Vadé, a 
Book attributed (I hope unjustly) to Voltaire. As to the third, you may if 
you please fill up a Gap in your Chronicle, by inserting it for the Criticism 
of some future Correspondent, who is as idle as yourself. 

I had almost forgot the chaste Author of the Hobby Horse, who was very 


13 Letters (Toynbee ed.), 7.164. 

14 This refers to an unsigned letter in The St. James’s Chronicle for April 
15-17, 1766, addressed to Rousseau, and bidding him not to be annoyed by 
squibs in the papers. It reminds him of the abuse Pitt (‘the very disinterested 
Patriot’) was then receiving. Pitt was about to become Lord Chatham. 
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severe on poor Mr. Rousseau.—I do not recollect the Speech, and I regret the 
more as that excellent Farce will in all probability never be published or per- 
formed again.15 

And now let me recommend to my Brother Scribblers to be contented with 
teizing one another. The Philosopher is too much above us, let us leave him 
unmolested in his Derbyshire Retreat, it may perhaps produce something which 
will reflect an Honour on the Country he lives in, and to have adopted a 
Rousseau will be some Excuse to Posterity for our own Dearth of literary 
Merit.—However deficient we may be in Genius, it will shew that we are not 
entirely void of Taste and Humanity. I an, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
Xx. 


»o far as external details go, Boswell might very well have writ- 
ten this letter. It was certainly written by some one at a distance 
from London, although it makes no reference to the fact. It will 
be noted that, although ‘X’ seems to intend to give a complete list 
of all the letters in the controversy, he actually mentions only two 
besides his own. Thus omits the very important ‘Tale’ or ‘Fable 
of the Pill-Doctor,’ which he would certainly have included if he 
had known of it. That is, although his letter was not printed until 
May 6, it must have been written before he had received The St. 
James’s Chronicle for April 26. Furthermore, ‘X’ speaks of Wal- 
pole as still abroad, though he had returned to London on April 
22,’ and had been so announced in the newspapers. This makes 
it look very much as though ‘X’ lived in Scotland, where it would 
have required some five days for his London paper to reach him, 
and another five days or more for him to get his letter back. Bos- 
well certainly was in Scotland on May 6, for on that day he sent a 
letter to John Wilkes from Auchinleck.” How long he had been 
there at that time I am at present unable to say. He did not leave 
London until some time in April,!® and may, so far as I know of 
anv evidence to the contrary, have been there as late as April 16, 
when The Hobby Horse was presented for the first and last time. 
The internal evidence counts for little either way. The focal point 


« 


15‘The Hobby Horse, Farce, by Captain Edward Thompson, Acted once a 
Drury Lane, April 16, 1766, for the benefit of Mr. Bensley. We hope it proved 
beneficial to the actor, though it would do no credit to any author that ever 
existed. It was, however, preceded by a very good prologue, written by Mr. 
Colman, and printed in The Afuses Mirrour. Not printed.’ Baker’s Btog. 
Dram., 2.307. Colman’s prologue makes no reference to Rousseau. 

16 ‘Yesterday the Hon. Horatio Walpole, Esq. arrived at his house in Arling- 
tun-Street, St. James’s, from France.’ Lond. Chron., April 22-24, 1766 (p. 390). 
Walpole records the date himself also: ‘1766. April 22nd. Arrived in London, 
from Paris.’ Letters (Toynbee ed.), 1. xlviii. 

17 Letters (Tinker ed.), p. 89. 


18 He sent a letter to Sir Alexander Dick from London dated simply ‘ April.’ 
Letters, p. 88. 
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is perhaps the date of Boswell’s departure from London. If it can 
be proved that he left town before April 16, I should say the possi- 
bility of his authorship was at an end. 

I find nothing more on either side of the controversy until the 
issue for June 5-7, when the author of the French letters proposes 
a few queries to this Mr. X: 


Monsieur, 


Charmé du ton poli et raisonnable de 1’Auteur du Morceau signé X, Je prie 
en toute humilité le doux et judicieux défenseur de Mr. B. de m’éclaircir trois 
petites difficultés qui m’embarassent. 

V. T. h. 8. W.19 


1. Comment a t’sl pu se fatre, que le méme homme ait renoncé & la Bour- 
geoisie de Genéve, et ait publié les Lettres écrit[e]s de la Montagne? 

2. Que 1’Auteur de la Nouvelle Heloisa soit froid (pour ne rien dire de plus) 
envers ses parents, et ses amis; qu’il change souvent ces derniers, et qu’il en ait 
eu plusieurs qu’il a ensuite appellé des Monstres? 

3. Que |’Auteur du Discours sur l’Inégalité des Conditions ait ouvert sa 
porte aux grands, et l’ait fermée aux Petits? 

Je concois bien qu’un Homme extraordinaire, tel que l’est Mr. J. J. BR. (a 
ce que nous Assure son Défenseur), se conduit par de tout autre[s] Principes 
que les Gens ordinaires; mais ce sont les Principes que je voudrais connaitre. 
Ts doivent étre trés curieux. 

Now this letter, which has never before been reprinted, was the 
chief article in Rousseau’s list of grievances. He maintained that 
it must have been inspired by Hume, because nobody but Hume 
knew the facts alleged therein. Who knew whether he had opened 
his doors to the great and closed them to the humble except Hume, 
with whom he had lodged, and who had admitted the people he was 
to meet? Who knew about his receiving his relatives coldly except 
Hume? It was true, he had received a cousin rather coldly in the 
presence of Hume; that cousin was the only relative he had in the 
world outside of Geneva, and was a person quite incapable of writ- 
ing public satires against him; therefore Hume must have inspired 
the letter. And as to his proneness to change his friends,®° did not 
that sound as though it came from Hume? ‘Si jamais j’eus une 
conviction intime et certaine, je l’ai quae M. Hume a fourni les 
matériaux de cet écrit.’ 

To this accusation Hume makes the following amazing reply: 


19°V, T. h. 8.’, of course, stands for ‘Vétre trés humble serviteur.’ And 
what is ‘W’ meant to represent unless ‘Walpole’? 

20 Both the London edition of the Exposé Succinct and the Zuvres Completes 
read ‘changer d’avis.’ I have not seen the Paris edition, but the context shows 
clearly that it should read ‘changer d’amis.’ He was accused of changing, not 
his mind, but his friends. The Conctse Account has at this point (p. 73), ‘It is 
suid in the same paper, that I am apt to change my friends.’ 


21 (Euvres, 23.388. 
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‘I have never seen this piece, neither before nor after its publica- 
tion; nor has it come to the knowledge of any body to whom I have 
spoken of it.’ To which the translator adds his faithful testimony, 
‘The translator, who has been attentive to every thing that has 
come out from, or about Mr. Rousseau, knows also nothing of this 
piece. ’?? 

Strange! That an item published broadcast in an English news- 
paper should have been missed by Hume and all his friends in 
London, and have been seen by no one but poor Rousseau, sojourn- 
ing at a rustic retreat in Derbyshire, a stranger in a strange land! 
I suppose that Hume could have cleared himself completely had he 
made an attempt to answer Rousseau’s charges instead of merely 
denying that he ever saw the letter in question, but I should like 
to know whence those details did come unless from Hume. And 
who more likely to have had them from Hume than his friend 
Walpole? 

So far as I can discover, Mr. X never made a formal reply to 
the queries presented. One cannot go through a year’s file of an 
unindexed newspaper and be sure that he has missed nothing. 
Besides, the file that I have examined lacks a few numbers. Suf- 
fice it to say that I have found none, nor any other letters in 
French. 

There is a letter in defence of Rousseau by ‘An orthodox hos- 
pitable Old Englishman,’ which may possibly be by Boswell,?* and, 
in the number for December 16-18, 1766, I find what is unques- 
tionably the letter to which Walpole referred when he said that 
Boswell abused him in the newspapers and tried to get Rousseau 
to do likewise. 
se am now situated near Loch Lomond, in the High Lands of Scotland, where 
the late Dr. M’caulay, and the English Cervantes Smollett, passed their last 
Summer—perhaps a more pleasing and romantic Situation was never depicted 
by that Roderick Random Genius: It is a large Lake between some stupendous 
Mountains, covered with a Number of little Islands—It is a Retreat which 
would be highly pleasing to that illustrious Exile, Rousseau, who has not been 
a small Subject of our Conversation—That Philosopher’s Controversy with the 
boreal Hume seems at present to draw the Attention of all the World; and, 
I believe, few will be found opposite to the Welfare of the unfortunate 
Rousseau. There is most undoubtedly a Spice of strong Jealousy in the Dis- 


position of that Gentleman, which, when known so perfectly to Mr. Hume, 
should have become an Object of his Care and Pity, rather than his Reproach 


22 Concise Account, pp. 70-71, and notes. 


23 St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 27-29, 1766. It attacks Walpole, but urges 
Rousseau not to make any reply. There is nothing in the style strikingly 
Boswellian. | 
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and Entertainment. For my own Part, I feel for him as a Alien in a foreign 
Land, to whom a double Share of Respect is due, and as a Christian for his 
Persecutions. I blush prodigiously for my Countryman, Mr. H. W., who rather 
than lose an unhappy Piece of Pleasantry, purchases the Smiles of Mr. Hume 
at the Expence of the Peace of the distressed Rousseau. I cannot compliment 
that Butterfly Antiquarian ‘‘that he is a Man, and all Calamities which touch 
Humanity, come home to him.’’ He cannot possess that Sympathy of Soul— 
he cannot possess that Integrity of Manners, nor that Honesty of Heart peculiar 
to an Englishman, who for the Sake of a Piece of wicked Pleasantry, forges 
the Name of an illustrious Prince, famous for his Friendship to distressed 
Genius, particularly the Genius of Rousseau, to give his Satire the deeper 
Sting, and rob the Peace, the Quietness from a Breast, that had entertained 
him, but never given him Offence.25 How capital the Injury, how unbecoming 
the Gentleman, is such Behaviour, when it reflects so much Dishonour to a 
Briton, who exercised so cruelly his Pleasantry on a poor friendless Genius, 
flying to the Court and Land of Liberty for Peace, Ease of Mind, and Pro- 
tection! But what can I call the great Hume, who, whilst he was appearing 
to assist a Brother, could countenance the wicked Pleasantry, and laughing, 
cry, Alas! poor Jean Jacques! As an Englishman,?6 it stabs me to the Soul 
to have this unfortunate illustrious Genius thus treated, and thus offended— 
and my only Comfort is, that Mr. Rousseau is determined to make a Distinction 
in his Works between an Englishman and a Scotchman—If one is more culpable 
than the other, it is Hume—and the only Harm I wish the Prince of Cockle 
Shells, is, that he may feel in Return the Gall of an injured Philosopher’s Pen. 
Jacques, stab him deep; believe me, he is mortal, and if unfeeling, make him 
susceptiblel—If I have any Prophecy, the Printing Presses will be soon dis- 
charged from S8t—berry-Hill; and English Horace ignobly buried with the 
Noble Authors, beneath this Epitaph: 


The lightest, gaudiest Insect of the Aisr, 
Despts’d, beneath this gaudy Stone doth lie: 
Who, tke a thoughtless Icarus could dare, 
Presumptuously agatnst Rousseau to fly: 
But Folly rats’d this monument to show, 
What ittle things are Butterflies below. 

A FRIEND TO ROUSSEAU. 


This letter certainly contains some prime Boswellian character- 
istics, combined with others that do not seem strikingly his. I have 
pointed out some of the similarities and discrepancies in my notes. 
One might add that it is like Boswell to begin a letter about Rous- 
seau with a reference to himself and Loch Lomond! But, on the 


24 This sounds very much as though the author knew both Hume and Rousseau. 
There were very few Britons besides Boswell and Hume who knew Rousseau 
personally. 

25 ‘For what should make men attack one who never offended them, who has 
done his best to entertain them. ..?’ Boswell’s preface to the third edition of 
Corsica, p. xxviii. 

26 This is not like Boswell, who never called himself an ‘Englishman.’ At 
this time the term was not loosely used to designate natives of any part of 
Great Britain. If Boswell had been writing this letter, and in his own person, 
he would certainly have said ‘Briton.’ But note above the expression ‘dis- 
honour to a Briton.’ An Englishman would have been likely not to use that 
word. It looks to me as though the author of this letter really was a Scots- 
man, who was trying to make it appear that he was a South Briton. In his 
anonymous newspaper contributions, Boswell often made use of this device. 
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whole, I should not be at all confident in attributing the letter to 
him on internal evidence alone. I do not feel, however, that we can 
completely ignore Walpole’s statement. This is undoubtedly the let- 
ter to which he referred when he told Gray that Boswell abused him 
in the newspapers; and if he said it was Boswell’s he may well 
have had more to base his statement on than a mere guess. The 
editor of The St. James’s Chronicle did not publish letters without 
knowing the names of their authors, and if Walpole set out to dis- 
cover who wrote that letter, we can hardly imagine him not suc- 
ceeding. If there was ever in this world a person more inquisitive 
and indefatigable than Boswell himself in such matters it was 
Walpole. 

Boswell’s connection with the quarrel continued after the end of 
1766. On March 4, 1767, we find him writing Temple as follows: 


David Hume, you know, is gone back to be a minister of state, being ap- 
pointed secretary to Mr. Conway. I fancy he will hardly write any more. I 
was very hearty with him here this winter. ... His quarrel with Rousseau 
is a literary tragi-comedy. I wrote verses in the character of each of them. 
1 also designed a ludicrous print. They have altered my ideas and made a 
glister [clyster] be applied to David. But you may have the substance of it 
from one of the London printshops under the title of The Savage Man. You 
must know Rousseau quarrelled with me too, and wrote me last summer 4 
peevish letter with strong mafks of frenzy in it. For he has never yet told 
me the cause of his offence.27 


The verses which he wrote in the character of Hume I have not 
been able to find. They are undoubtedly hidden away in some 
newspaper of the period—possibly a Scotch newspaper. I can, 
however, present the verses in the character of Rousseau, which 
are, after all, the more important. 


VERS EN CARACTERE DE J. J. R. 
If st ts not Rhime, ’tss true. 
BEN JOHNSON. 


Le Roi George pour me faire boire, 
Vouloit me donner de sa bourse; 

Mais je ne voulois pas 1’avoir, 
Parce que }’étois un vraie [sic] ourse. 


Et quand M. H—faisoit 

Tout-ce qu’il pouvait pour mon bien, 
Ce Scéptique me déplaisoit, 

Je veux une pension comme la sienne.28 


I extract these verses from Boswell’s own carefully marked file 
of The London Chronicle. This astonishing set of volumes, which 


27 Letters, p. 103. 
28 London Chronicle, Jan. 3-6, 1767 (p. 21). 
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eovers the years 1767-1775 inclusive, has recently been presented 
to the Yale University Library by Mr. R. B. Adam. For the first 
three volumes, i.e., from January, 1767, to July, 1768, Boswell has 
drawn up a careful index, with this heading: ‘Index of the Pages 
which contain Paragraphs or Essays by James Boswell, Esq. They 
are marked thus *.’ Our verses are both indexed and marked. If 
there was ever a man who intended to make work easy for his 
biographer, that man was Boswell. 

From this invaluable source we may also learn the facts about 
the engraving The Savage Man, which may be seen at p. 60 of 
Professor Tinker’s Young Boswell. It was published late in Janu- 
ary, 1766, without the name of artist, engraver, or publisher. From 
the way that Boswell refers to it in his letter to Temple, one would 
naturally infer that he himself drew the sketch from which the 
engraving was made. This was really not the case. In The London 
Chronicle for January 6-8, 1767, appeared the following paragraph, 
marked by Boswell as his own: 

As the Public has for some time past been entertained with an exhibition of 
the quarrels between Rousseau and other modern wise men, we are told that an 
ingenious Engraver in the city is going to publish a most ludicrous Print on 
that subject. Mr. Hume is to be represented as a bluff English Farmer, hold- 
ing a measure of excellent oats, which John James like a hairy savage is tempt- 
ed to follow. Mr. Walpole is busy putting papier mdché horns and a tail to 
him. Tronchin applies a blister to his back; and Voltaire, in the figure of a 
school boy, is licking his legs with a wet handkerchief.2° 

At the foot. of the page Boswell has written the following note: 
‘N.B. My idea of this ludicrous Print was really executed with 
some alterations and additions. I have a copy of it at Auchinleck.’ 
From this it is clear that what Boswell furnished was the ‘idea’ as 
contained in the newspaper paragraph rather than an actual draw- 
ing. This is confirmed by his index, in which he has, with the most 
amazing honesty, meticulously marked each entry as a ‘fact’ or an 
‘invention.’ There are very, very few ‘facts’, and a great many 
‘inventions.’ This paragraph is indexed ‘invention’: that is, he 
made it up out of whole cloth. The device was quite conventional. 
Such paragraphs, usually headed ‘Intelligence Extraordinary’, are 
by no means of rare occurrence in the newspapers and magazines 
of the time.*° 


29 P, 32. 

80‘From the Public Ledger. Intelligence Extraordinary. ‘‘We hear a new 
print is engraving, entitled, The City Carriers, representing an ass laden with | 
two panniers, etc. etc.’?’ London Magazine, July, 1769 (38.392). A great 
many more such paragraphs could be cited were it necessary. 
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This paragraph was copied into most of the newspapers, and finally 
met the eye of some engraver who resolved to take advantage of it. 
The changes are considerable, and show that he did not fully grasp 
the meaning of Boswell’s ‘idea.” Walpole is omitted altogether, 
and a person who appears to be Peter the Wild Boy is introduced.™ 
Tags from Hume’s Concise Account are added, together with a 
pastoral background and two monkeys. What Hume is presenting 
(though labeled ‘dinner’) does not seem to be oats; it is hard to 
say what it is. And Tronchin (if Tronchin it be—he is not labeled) 
has transferred his attentions to Hume, and is assisted in his min- 
istrations by another bulky unnamed gentleman who stands back 
to. The meaningless ‘glister’ which Boswell noted as an addition 
to his idea is, I fancy, a ludicrous misreading of his own ‘blister’ 
which Tronchin was supposed to apply, not to Hume but to Rous- 
seau. 

So much for the part played by Boswell and Walpole in this 
‘literary tragi-comedy.’ As regards the attribution of the anony- 
mous letters our conclusions must, in the present state of the evi- 
dence, be somewhat guarded. In any case these documents are of 
importance in a fair reading of the controversy. The Fable of the 
Pill-Doctor is good enough to be anybody’s, and all Boswellians 
will rejoice at last to see their author’s verses in the character of 
Jean Jacques. 


81 Peter had just been before the public. ‘Peter the Wild Man, who was 
taken in the Hartz forest in Hanover when a youth, and sent over to K. George 
I. in 1724, was brought from Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, (where he has been 
kept for many years at 30 1. per ann.) Jan. 7 to be seen by the royal family.— 
Like Shakespeare’s Caliban, he can fetch wood and water, but can speak no 
language articulately.’ Scots Magazine, March, 1767 (29.164) 


MILTON AND HIS PARAPHRASES OF THE 
PSALMS 


By Marian H. StTup.Ey 
Alabama College 


Interest in Milton’s Paraphrases of the Psalms has, for the most 
part, been directed by an effort to discover in them literary and 
poetical power. Not finding it in quality and quantity consonant 
with the expectations aroused by an acquaintance with Milton’s 
other poems, readers and critics have turned from them in disap- 
pointment and perplexity. The Psalms are henceforth dismissed 
as mere literary curiosities. They have been quite neglected ex- 
cept for Mr. Baldwin’s study of them as a means of ascertaining 
Milton’s knowledge of Hebrew. 

However, the Psalms have a primary value; not on account of 
their poetic merit, nor as an evidence of Milton’s Hebrew scholar- 
ship, but because they are an expression of the religious life of 
17th century England, and because they reveal to us another 
phase of the closeness with which Milton associated himself with 
the interests of the day. Moreover, unlike any other work of Mil- 
ton’s, they betray the blind poet’s struggle to attain to the seren- 
ity of the ‘‘Sonnet on his Blindness.’’ 

This article is not primarily concerned with the translation of 
the 114th and 136th Psalms, which were done as school exercises, 
although they compare very favorably with Milton’s later efforts 
and with the recognized editions of the Psalter. Dunster long 
since pointed out that these paraphrases show the influence of 
Sylvester; and, in a forthcoming article, Professor Hanford of 
the University of Michigan, presents conclusive proof of Milton’s 
indebtedness to the Latin paraphrases of George Buchanan, which 
were used as a text-book in Scotland.' 

Influences in both home and church fostered this interest in 
psalmody. The elder Milton had written some tunes for the 1621 
edition of Sternhold and Hopkins Psalms put forth by Ravens- 
croft. In worship, psalm-singing was a custom common to Angli- 


1J. H. Hanford, Milton’s Early Poetry. The references are to ‘‘Georg. 
Buchanani Paraphrasis in Librum Psalmorum’’ in Poemata, Amsterdam, 1687, 
pp. 1 ff. 
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cans and sectarians alike. Adopted with the permission of Eliza- 
beth in 1559, after the return of the Marian exiles from Geneva, 
it had continued unabated with the progress of the Reformation. 
During the first half of the 17th century and even after the adop- 
tion of the psalms of Francis Rous by act of Parliament in 1646, 
the need of a new national psalter was felt. Laymen and clergy- 
men alike translated and paraphrased the Psalms, some for their 
own enjoyment, others with the hope that their psalters, in whole 
or in part, might be adopted for public worship. 

So popular was psalmody that from 1600 to 1653 (the years 
concerned in this study) there were published 206 metrical ver- 
sions of the complete psalter, 19 containing prose and metre both; 
27 of ‘‘certaine and sundry’’ psalms, including, besides Milton’s, 
such illustrious names as Sir Francis Bacon, George Herbert, John 
Donne, Bishop Hall, and George Sandys. Of the complete psalters 
the most popular was that of Sternhold and Hopkins, but those of 
Wither, Rous, and Braithwaite were much used. Besides these, 
there were in circulation manuscript copies of versifications such 
as those by Sir Philip Sidney and his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and by Lord Fairfax. These ‘‘chamber metaphrases’’ were 
passed around among the author’s friends and perhaps used for 
private devotions. 

It is only to be expected that Milton, in the same spirit that 
actuated other seventeenth century poets, would have tried his 
hand at so popular a kind of writing. In this choice of subject he 
was as surely a man of his time as in his pamphlets written in be- 
half of the liberties of the people. 

It was customary, during the Reformation, for versifiers of the 
Psalms to look with care to their original texts. William Barton 
claimed that his ‘‘Psalmes’’ were ‘‘close and proper to the He- 
brew’’; Braithwaite’s were ‘‘conferred with the Hebrew veritie 
. . . together with the Latine, Greek Septuagint, and the Chaldee 
Paraphrase’’; Wither’s were translated ‘‘according to the scope of 
the original’’; and Sternhold and Hopkins ‘‘conferred with the 
Hebrew’’ also. Milton’s claim is similar to theirs. Like them also 
he deliberately used words and phrases that did not render the 
text literally, because he evidently considered acceptable religious 
interpretation of more importance than accurate translation. In 
addition, he again and again used expressions already made dear 
by familiar use, preferring them to the more scholarly term and 
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more exact meaning. In his translations Milton is doing the cus- 
tomary and popular thing. 

The 1648 group consists of nine psalms which were probably, as 
Masson suggests, a sample of what Milton might do in making a 
psalter to supersede the long-used Sternhold and Hopkins, that 
would serve for possible use in publie worship. Such a purpose 
required the sacrifice of literalness for the sake of dogma, and of 
lyricism for the sake of form. The psalms must be written in ac- 
cordance with accepted theological belief, and in the popular ser- 
vice metre so that they could be sung to the long-used tunes. By 
his conformity in this regard, Milton shows himself fully in the 
tradition that made psalm-singing a revered and significant part 
of public worship. And he is acting in accordance with his own 
expressed opinion of the power and value of the Psalms as stated 
in ‘‘The Reason for Church Government.’” 

It is this group of Psalms that Baldwin, on the strength of Mil- 
ton’s statement that ‘‘all but what is in a different character are 
the very words of the Text translated from the original,’’ consid- 
ers an ‘‘experiment in accurate translation.’’> However, the pop- 
ularity of such a claim and the evident purpose of this translation 
should warn us not to put too much weight upon such an asser- 
tion, nor to use these psalms as an evidence of Milton’s Hebrew 
scholarship; for accuracy of translation is but one element in 
psalmody, and of no more comparative importance than form or 
interpretation. 

Milton’s reason for selecting these particular Psalms as a sample 
of what he might do is perhaps found in the arguments preceding 
them in both the Authorized and the Douay Versions, which are 
substantially alike. They express the need of the Church for 
God’s guidance. To the mind of Milton, the church was passing 
through the most critical period of her history. These psalms, 
then, parallel his controversial pamphlets. They are his poetic 
protest and appeal on behalf of the church. In his translation he 
must have felt that he might further the cause of religion. 

The paraphrases of 1653 are prompted by a different motive. 
Milton has begun at the beginning of the Psalms, as if with the 
intention of completing the Book; not necessarily for use in the 
church, because he does not use the service form, but as if to sat- 


2 ‘Reason for Church Government,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. 2, p. 479. 
8 Baldwin, E. C., ‘‘Milton and the Psalms,’’ Mod. Phil., Vol. 17, pp. 457 ff. 
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isfy an ambition to write a metaphrase more worthy of his model 
and of his own powers, and so he uses freer measures. There is 
also another purpose in this re-phrasing of these songs—an at- 
tempt in so doing ‘‘to allay the perturbations of the mind, and 
set the affections in right tune,’’ in the early days of his blindness. 
But of that I shall speak later. 

Despite their different aims, both groups of paraphrases resem- 
ble current psalmody in the same way, and may be compared with 
it in the freedom of choice of words, in theological interpretation, 
and in relation to current versions of the Bible. No other work of 
Milton’s is more like the type of which it is an example than his 
paraphrases are. 

In order to judge them in the light of the scholarship and opin- 
ion of the day, it has seemed wise to consult not only other meta- 
phrases, so far as these were obtainable, but also the various Bi- 
blical versions, as listed below.‘ 

This article does not aim to rebut Mr. Baldwin’s, but it will sug- 
gest that certain points which his makes, as due to inadequate 
scholarship, may be otherwise interpreted. For instance, Mr. 
Baldwin believes that Milton relies upon the Vulgate rather than 


4Complete Psalters: 
Ainsworth, Henry, Psalms in Metre (ed. of 1642). 
Barton, Wm., The Book of Psalms in Metre (ed. of 1682). 
Rous, Francis, Psalms (ed. of 1673). 
Braithwaite, Rich., The Psalmes of David (ed. of 1638). 
Sandys, George, Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of David (ed. of 1636). 
Sternhold and Hopkins, The Whole Book of Psalmes (ed. of 1619). 
Wither, George, The Psalmes of David (ed. of 1631). 
‘‘Sundry and Certaine Psalmes’’: 


Bacon, Sir Francis Fraunce, Abraham 
Davies, Sir John Hall, Joseph 
Davies, John (of Hereford) Herbert, George 
Davison, Christopher and Francis Hunnis, Wm. 
Donne, John Sidney, Sir Philip 


Fletcher, Phineas 
The Hezaplar Psalter, ed. W. A. Wright, Camb., 1911. Containing 
The Coverdale, 1535; The Great Bible, 1539; The Geneva, 1560; The 
Bishops, 1568; The Authorized, 1611; The Revised, 1885. 
The Douay; The Old Testament Translated from the Latin Vulgate, by the 
Roman Catholic College of Douay, 1609, Balt. & N. Y., 1889. 
Literal translation from the Hebrew: Cheyne, T. K., The Book of Psalms, 
London, 1904. 

Many paraphrasers of the day did not use the same material Milton did; 
Crashaw, Wotton, and Vaughan, for instance. Others I could not get. I should 
especially have liked to read the translations of the Countess of Pembroke, who 
translated the 45th to the 150th Psalms, thus completing the Psalter begun by 
Sidney. I should have liked also to see the work of Bishop King (1651), of 
Sir Edwin Sandys (1615), of John Vicar (1631), and of Christopher, Lord 
Hatton (1644). 
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upon the Hebrew both for error and strength, that he weakens the 
original by unwise expansion, being at times less concrete than the 
original; he notes allusions not in the original and the expression 
of opinions that turn the thought of the text; and all these are 
evidences of Hebrew scholarship or the lack of it. On the con- 
trary, for the most part, the cause of each of these characteristics 
is found in Milton’s desire to voice the thought and feeling of the 
day and in a knowledge of current psalmody so thorough that he 
could scarcely escape the use of familiar expression. 

To illustrate: Mr. Baldwin notes that in Ps. 80, v. 9, Milton 
makes a grammatical error. A study of other paraphrasers shows 
that they and Milton felt so strongly the force of the agent, the 
hand of God, in aiding the chosen people, that they saw no vital 
lack of literalness in suiting the original construction to the mean- 
ing. Even the Douay tends toward the common conception in that 
it also presents God as the active agent. Milton preferred to 
render the idea in the spirit of the English versions, both metrical 
and Scriptural. 

Likewise Mr. Baldwin criticizes Milton’s use of capitals as a 
departure from the use of the Hebrew and the Vulgate. Yet the 
English versions and the paraphrases, all voicing the messianic 
import of the Psalms, delight in such capitalization and such 
phrases as ‘‘Son of Man,’’ ‘‘Messiah dear,’’ ‘‘Anoynted Heir,’’ 
‘beloved Christ.”’ 

If, as Mr. Baldwin thinks, Milton is indebted to the Vulgate for 
the phrase ‘‘Egypt-land,’’ so also are Barton, Rous, and Wither, 
all of whom commonly use the same compound, and from whom 
Milton probably inherited it. 

Another example of dependence upon the Vulgate that Mr. 
Baldwin, finds is the fact that Milton translates the Hebraic phrase 
meaning ‘‘from the grave of the lower world’’ into ‘‘from the 
lowest hell.’’ But this translation is commonly found in this par- 
ticular reference, Ps. 86, v. 13, in both the texts of the Hexaplar 
Psalter and also the Douay. We may say it represents Milton’s 
preference for the familiar wording. Elsewhere he translates the 
same expression literally. 

Ps. 85, v. 6, is quoted as another instance of Milton’s depend- 
ence upon the Vulgate. The English ‘‘revive,’’ however, is not 
only a direct translation of the Hebrew and the Latin ‘‘viuifica- 
bis,’’ but it is also in line with the Hexaplar Psalter and synony- 
mous with the Douay ‘‘quicken.’’ 
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Again Mr. Baldwin notes that Milton errs in Ps. 82, vv.1-2. 
Had he followed the Vulgate he would not have made the mistake. 
Yet it is noteworthy that the majority of the sacred texts agree 
with Milton (or he with them) in saying ‘‘He judgeth among the 
gods,’’ and all, including the Douay, resemble Milton. .All are 
quite different from the Hebrew. It seems as if Mr. Baldwin had 
erred in his judgment of this stanza; for Cheyne thus explains 
the Hebrew: ‘‘The league of the impious is here represented as 
a section of the ‘assembly of Israel’. . . Impiety may be shown in 
different ways: here, it is exhibited by acts of judicial injustice.’’ 
Milton and the translators of Scripture have caught the spirit of 
the Hebrew, and Cheyne’s translation and explanation place the 
sense of the Hebrew in line with them. 

Milton’s Psalms are full of the expansion of which Mr. Baldwin 
speaks. In Ps. 80, v. 10, Milton renders ‘‘Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it’’ into 

‘*Ask large enough, and I, besought, 
Will grant thy full demand.’’ 
This is directly traceable to Wither’s ‘‘ And will they largest ask- 
ing give.’’ 

A. different sort of expansion is found in the rendering of a pass- 
age from Ps. 8. The Authorized version has it: ‘‘Thou hast put 
all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen; yea, and the beasts 
of the field; The fowl of the air; and the fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea.’’ Milton, as Bald- 
win notes, sacrifices concreteness in his paraphrase. But Mr. Bald- 
win fails to note that the Bible is not uniformly concrete, and that 
Milton generalizes in order to be uniform. In the same manmer, 
Sandys, Fraunce, Davies, and Hall generalize the concrete, where- 
as the formal versifiers follow the double method of Scripture. 

A more striking instance of this love for expansion, common to 
all the versifiers, is found in Ps. 80, v. 12. Milton’s expansion, in 
this case, also illustrates his conception of the cause of sin, an act 
of the will resulting in disobedience toward God.’ It was natural 
for Milton to amplify the Hebrew for the purpose of instruction, 
and also, departing widely from Scripture, to follow instead the 
lines of Sternhold and Sandys, which more nearly expressed the 
teaching he thought allowable. 


Sternhold: Then did I leave them to their will, 
In hardness of their heart. 


5 ‘‘Christian Doctrine,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. IV, p. 253. 
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Sandys: Whom I unto their hearts resigned, 

And errors of their wandering mind, 
Milton: Then did I leave them to their will, 

And to their wandering mind. 

Illustrations of similar expansion could be multiplied greatly; 
as could examples of a sort of current exchange of vocabulary and 
phrase among the metaphrasers. 

Mr. Baldwin calls v. 18, Ps. 83, an example of Milton’s expres- 
sion of ‘‘ Arian opinions.’’ I believe it is less such an expression 
than it is the repetition of a remembered phrase. Milton says: 


- 2 « « « « « alone 
Art the Most High, and thou the same 
O’er all the earth art One. 


This is like Barton’s 


In all the earth the only one 
are highest over all. 
And also similar to the Coverdale and Geneva texts, which say 
‘‘thou art alone.’’ 

Of this group of 1648, the 86th and the 88th Ps. are different 
from all the rest, for they are the expression of a sense of per- 
sonal estrangement from God. In them Milton is more literal 
and less expansive than, in the rest, but, for all that, he fails to 
transfuse through his paraphrase and intense emotion of the 
Psalmist. In part, his medium is to blame, but really the greater 
success of other authors, notably Davison, Braithwaite, and 
Sandys, with these same Psalms, is due to their deeper sympathy 
for the subject. Such lamentation as this is one that seldom finds 
expression in Milton. Even Adam and Eve in Paradise do not 
directly voice their lament. Milton avoids a direct, dramatic rep- 
resentation of their sorrow. He is more interested in their intelli- 
gent handling of their situation than in an emotional scene of sor- 
row and repentance. Undoubtedly this is a sign of healthy 
normality in Milton. The fact of repentance is enough. The next 
thing is action acceptable to God. When Adam and Eve together 
importune God, yet is 


. . . . their port 
Not of mean suitors. 


and at once their orisons are rewarded by 


Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
Out of despair, joy, but with fear yet linked. 


Evidently the dwelling upon despair (a non-Christian emotion) 
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and the vocal expression of repentance were foreign to Milton’s 
habit of mind and contrary to his conception of God’s grace. His 
high opinion of man demands a ‘‘port not of mean suitors.’’ In- 
deed, Milton may never have had the consciousness of sin that 
would or could completely cut him off from a just God whose 
later dispensation was compact of mercy.*® 

The 1653 group of Psalms reveals Milton’s struggle and suffer- 
ing in the early days of his blindness. Excepting the 8th, which 
is a song of praise, these psalms voice the conflict of the godly and 
the ungodly. The seventeenth century Christian realized this con- 
flict very keenly and must have found in these eries of David 
against his enemies an outlet for his own suffering spirit. As Mil- 
ton uses them, they become a reflection of his deplorable condition, 
a ery from his wounded, thwarted spirit. For instance, in Ps. 6, 
Milton thus renders the seventh verse: 

. mine eye 


Thro , grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 
I’ the midst of all mine enemies that mark. 


Of all the versifiers of this Psalm, he alone uses the word dark 
as if to express a total want of sight. It does not seem as if mere 
chance would have led him to use the same word to characterize 
blindness in Paradise Lost: 


But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. : 


And in Samson Agonistes: 


O dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! 


It rather seems that the poet is new to his darkness, and that he 
intensifies the mood of the Psalmist as he would not otherwise 
have done. It makes Milton more human to think that he did not 
all at once arrive at the serenity of the Sonnet on his Blindness. 

Another personal note unvoiced by Scripture or the other para- 
phrasers sounds from the word mark. Milton is acutely con- 
sclous that his enemies are on the alert to find cause to criticize. 
They are actively engaged against him. In a similar fashion, he 
alone renders the eighth verse of the fifth Psalm: ‘‘because of 
those who do observe if I transgress.’’ Also in the second Psalm, 
as if he were enduring persecution or remembering it, he begged 
God to speak to his enemies ‘‘severe . . . in his wrath,’’ as if the 


6 ‘‘The Christian Doctrine,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. IV, pp. 335-6. 
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poet’s spirit like his eyes was dark, and he needed some one to bat- 
tle for him in his loneliness and distress, and justify him in the 
midst of his enemies. 

In his paraphrase of Ps. 3, v. 2, he writes: ‘‘Many are they 
that of my life distrustfully say, ‘No help for him in God 
there lies’.’’ In the same vein, he writes in Psalm 4, regarding 
those who doubt God’s goodness in the midst of afflictions: 
‘Talking like this world’s brood.’’ These are rebukes to men who 
misjudge affliction for chastisement, and do not see God’s ways in 
the lives of men, a kind of blasphemy Milton could not be guilty 
of even in the difficult days of his early blindness. At the same 
time they are his protest that he does not wish to have his afflic- 
tion judged as Eliphaz judged Job’s (reference as above). They 
are a cry for fairness and a statement of his own trust in the midst 
of misery. In the psalmist’s cries, Milton conceals the torture of 
his own soul, and seeks to ‘‘allay the perturbations of the mind,’’ 
but he has not yet ‘‘set the affections in right tune.’’ The attempt 
to versify these songs that he believed ‘‘to be incomparable’’ ‘‘over 
all kinds of lyric poesy’’ helped him on to the victory over his 
stormy spirit. 

This study of Milton’s paraphrases shows that the basis of his 
work is not only the Hebrew, but all available texts. He is no 
more dependent upon the Vulgate (for accuracy or inaccuracy) 
than upon the English versions of Scripture. Perhaps he is less 
dependent upon it for phraseology. Moreover, Milton’s borrow- 
ing from all sources is due to deliberate and judicious choice 
rather than to lack of Hebrew scholarship. He chooses as he will, 
and he refrains from a strict adherence to the literal meaning of 
the sacred text as well as from a free play of the imagination on 
account of the definite purpose he set himself to perform. 

As for his literary success in the paraphrases, we may safely 
say that he maintains a dignity consonant with his original, de- 
spite limitations of form. He feels the power and majesty of the 
sacred text and communicates that feeling to the reader. With 
the exception of Sandys, Sidney, and Davison, he is equal to the 
recognized psalmists of the day. Obviously, however, his versifica- 
tion is not the success we should have expected from him; for we 
should have expected him to overtop them all. His voluntary lim- 
itations have been too hampering to his genius, The field, despite 
the appeal and the greatness of the task, lacks freedom, and Mil- 
ton’s spirit is cramped and flags. 


THEODORE DE BANVILLE AS A POET OF 
REVOLT 


By Exuuiotr M. Grant 
Smith College 


It is by no means a novelty to assert that the philosophy of the 
Romantic school was essentially one of escape and protest. Op- 
pressed by the indifference and incomprehension of society, writers 
celebrated in prose and verse their own otherwiseness and took 
refuge in a pessimistic exoticism. Thus do we explain the extra- 
ordinary vogue in Romantic literature of Ossian, of the Middle 
Ages, of Spain and the Orient, even of America. Thus do we ac- 
count for the lyrical laments of spiritual isolation that occur in the 
works of Romantic poets and novelists. And even in the Romantic 
period this sense of disillusionment and of moral solitude leads to 
a withdrawal from active life and to a determination to serve but 
one mistress, Beauty. We say ‘‘even in the Romantic period,’’ for 
this attitude is pre-eminently connected with a later epoch, the 
years following the establishment of the Second Empire. 

There is, indeed, an evolution here that needs to be studied and 
traced. We are convinced that the development of the economic 
life of France is intimately connected with the progressively clear- 
er definition of the escape-philosophy of its poets . In fact, we have 
elsewhere studied the influence of the industrial movement on 
French poetry and related the controversy that was thereby en- 
gendered.’ In this article, we wish to indicate another aspect of 
the problem and to illustrate our contention by references to the 
poetry of Théodore de Banville. 

The early Romantic poets were so concerned with the problem of 
individualism and so absorbed in the struggle to break with the 
worn-out literary conventions of a by-gone age, that the material 
aspects of contemporary society are but little reflected in their 
work. It is rare, indeed, to find in the poetry of Lamartine, Mus- 
set, or de Vigny, in the early poetry of Hugo, any precise allusions 
to the social background. They are all obsessed with the import- 


1 Relations between Poetry and Industry under Louis-Philippe and Napoleon 
ITI, Harvard University thesis, 1923. Also ‘‘ Poetry and Modern Industry, a 
literary controversy of the Second Empire’’ in Publications of the Modern 
Language Assn., Dec., 1924. 
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ance and uniqueness—Vigny infinitely less than the others—of 
their own emotional experience. But as time goes on, a profound 
change takes place, till with Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, and 
others we once again attain objectivity in French poetry.2?. Their 
philosophy, however, is none the less one of eseape and protest. 
But it is now a very definite form of revolt; it is a denunciation of 
a materialistic society—a society that since 1820 has been more and 
more influenced by the development of industry and commerce fav- 
ored by the political domination of the bourgeoisie. Leconte de 
Lisle affirms that ‘‘l’impure laideur est la reine du monde.’’ The 
explanation of this phrase may be found in his comments on the 
‘‘Pandémonium industriel’’ inserted in the Preface of Poémes et 
Poésies. It is to escape from this that he takes refuge in an ideal 
of artistic beauty that has no other end or aim than itself and in 
the scientific reconstitution of a glorious past. 

‘Théodore de Banville’s poetry illustrates this shift of point of 
view. Less emotional, less personal than the work of Lamartine or 
Musset, it is less erudite, less exotic, and less objective than that 
that of Leconte de Lisle. Susceptible of many interpretations and 
judgments, the poetry of de Banville may nevertheless be truthful- 
ly described as a vigorous and all-embracing protest against a ma- 
terlalistic civilization.® 

In his very first volume, Les Cariatides, de Banville at once de- 
spairs of and hopes for the existence of Poetry: 

. Oh! ses pleurs de martyre, hélas! me sont un signe 

Que depuis bien longtemps, elle & qui nous croyons, 

Se serait envolée a de plus purs rayons, 

Si le temps n’efit meurtri sa couronne éternelle, 

Et d’un souffle orageux n’efit engourdi son aile. 

Le siécle a beau sentir ]’anathéme sur lui 

Muse de Vavenir, montre-moi le chemin.¢ 
Here we have, expressed with reasonable clarity, the dual attitude 
that persists in de Banville’s poetry for a period of more than 


2 By ‘‘objectivity’’ we do not mean at all ‘‘impassibility.’’ In fact, we 
poe against the application of the latter epithet to the poetry of Leconte de 
isle. 


3 Lanson, Héstotre de la Littérature frangatse, 1lme éd.: ‘‘Ame égale, sans 
fiévre et sans orages, esprit moyen, sans idées ni besoin de penser, Théodore de 
Banville jongle sereinement avec les rythmes.’’ In a foot-note he describes 
this judgment as being not erroneous but too harsh. After all a poet does not 
need to think and de Banville is a true artist whose contribution to the technique 
of French versification was important. We cannot help feeling that, even with 
this reservation, M. Lanson’s judgment remains too severe. 


4 La Vote Lactée, 1842. 
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twenty years: contempt for present civilization, a corrupting and 
poisonous atmosphere where Poetry may scarcely live; hope for the 
future, a firm conviction that somehow the mysterious child of 
man’s soul will be preserved to human kind. 

The corroborating details of this position are scattered through- 
out de Banville’s various recueils. In Le Sang de la Coupe,’ Lea 
Malédiction de Cypris (composed May, 1847) is a long denunciation 
of materialism. Cypris contemplates her chosen city; everywhere 
she sees evidences of corruption; Gobseck and Gigonnet are en- 
throned in the capital of the goddess of beauty. Full of grief and 
anger, Cypris curses this place of wickedness and departs. Fuchs 
discusses this poem briefly® and concludes that it is spoiled by one 
essential error: ‘‘la disproportion entre ]’élément antique et 
1’élément moderne qui le composent.’’ However that may be, it is 
the latter element which interests us here. Industry and commerce 
are debasing influences. The former is symbolized—with a touch 
of involuntary admiration on the poet’s part, it must be admitted 
—by the railroad: 

Ainsi qu’un beau génie en un monde féerique, 

Tu brises d’un seul doigt les biens corporels 

Quand tu lances un jour, au bruit d’un chant lyrique, 

Sur ces chemins plus longs qu’un fleuve d’Amérique, 

Que sillonne d’azur le fer brillant des rails, 

Tes grands coursiers de flamme aux pieds surnaturels. 
The railroad, then—a direct allusion, be it noted, to the economic 
development of the period—is a symbol of materialism. And there 
ean be little doubt that de Banville looks upon industrial machin- 
ery in general as a retrogression rather than a progress, for he 
says explicitly: 

Montre le dur métal dont tu fais des récoltes 

Mets-le sur tes frontons et sur tes archivoltes 

Fais-en ]’&me et le sang des machines de fer 

Qui par leurs dents de fonte et leur souffle d’enfer 


Dompteront la nature et vaincront ses révoltes, 
Et dont les noirs sanglots étoufferont 1’éclair. 


Similarly, de Banville thunders against commercial greed : 
Et la cité superbe, insatiable, immonde 
Crie et chante son hymne a VOr, maitre du monde. 


The conclusion? ‘‘Les poétes sont morts.’’ 


5 Published 1857. 
6M. Fuchs, Théodore de Banville, 1912, p. 112. 
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The aim of the Odes Funambulesques (1857), says Fuchs, is to 
‘‘oublier le vulgaire odieux, ou lui dire, tout en riant, ses vérités.’” 
The result is a combination of light frivolity and serious satire. 
The latter furnishes us with further evidence of de Banville’s con- 
demnation of contemporary society. Evohé is a protest against 
money-madness as well as against the absence of the grandes pas- 
sions of other days. Here is a description of the modern Cleopatra: 

Dés qu’Antoine est & sec, plus joyeuse qu’un merle, 

Cléopatre s’enfuit sur l’aile du steamer, 

Et, de Waterloo-Road effrontant la rumeur, 

Puise & ces fonds secrets que, pour ses amourettes, 

La perfide Albion avance & nos lorettes. 
Such is the degenerating influence of scientific invention and com- 
mercial success. Le Mtrecourt attacks the mass production (sug- 
gestive of the industrial method) of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas pére. The Médttatin, poétique et littéraire laments the 
passing of the generation of 1830 and opposes to them the activities 
of the men of 1856: 

Aujourd’hui Weill posséde un bouchon de carafe, 

Arséne a des maisons, Nadar est photographe, 

Véron maitre-seigneur, 
Fournier construit des bricks de papier, et les m&te, 
Henri la Madeléne a fait du carton-pite. 
Lequel vaut mieux, Seigneur? 

It is obviously with bitterness that de Banville sees industry and 
commerce assuming constantly larger proportions, to the point of 
suppress literary preoccupations. 

Les Exilés form a poetic collection difficult to estimate. It is not 
our purpose here to balance the amount of hope and confidence on 
the one hand and of bitterness and discouragement on the other 
that, combined, produce a rather curious and unharmonious im- 
pression. The element of discouragement can be traced in large 
part to de Banville’s reaction to society. It remained the same in 
1867 as it was in 1857 and 1842. Certain it is that Les Extlés con- 
tain passages of pained disillusionment. 


Eh bien! oui, nous fuyons Nos regards, ciel changeant, 
Ne refléteront plus les longs fleuves d’argent. 


Homme, vil meurtrier des Dieux es-tu content? 
Les bois profonds, les monts et fe ciel éclatant 
Sont vides, et les flots sont vides: c’est ton régne.s 


7 Ibid, p. 181. 
8 L’Exil des Dieux. 
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This passage contains, it is true, no precise allusions to the social 
background. But such verses as these combined with pieces like 
Baudelaire, Rouviére, A la Muse reveal the haughty attitude vis-a- 
vis a money-mad society that forms one of the corner-stones of the 
Parnassian reaction. The poems that seem most removed from 
actuality may nevertheless have been inspired by contemporary 
preoccupations, by the need of affirming once again the eternal im- 
portance and superiority of the spirit. De Banville, like Leconte 
de Lisle after all, has much faith. Man’s blindness and stupidity 
have been severely punished. Despair is his reward. But the pun- 
ishment will not be everlasting. The poets will bring back the de- 
parted Gods: 
. Voici qu’en des ages plus doux 
Les poétes nouveaux ont eu pitié de nous!® 

Of the Trente-siz Ballades joyeuses we need to mention but two, 
the well-known Ballade de ses regrets pour l’an 1830 and the Bal- 
lade de sa fidélité a la Poésie. The first treats the theme of the 
Méditation, poétique et littéraare, already discussed. The material- 
ism of the present—‘‘tout est conquis par les fesse-Mathieu’’—is 
opposed to the idealism of 1830. The second, without any attempt 
at comparison, bewails the sterility of the epoch: 


L’art défleurit, la muse en sa détresse 
Fuit, les seins nus, sous un vent meurtrier, 


Sidcle de fer, créve de sécheresse; 

Frappe et meutris 1’Ange & la blonde tresse. 
and reaffirms the author’s own loyalty: ‘‘Pourquoi je vis? Pour 
)’amour du laurier.”’ 

Nothing appears more disturbing to Théodore de Banville than 
the possible utilization of mechanical inventions for war purposes. 
Here, especially, does scientific progress seem but a delusion and a 
chimera. In the Occtdentales the poet unceasingly pours out his 
wrath upon a society seemingly bent on self-destruction : 

La France tout d’abord se transforme en caserne 

Puis 1’Europe. O destin miraculeux et doux.10 
La Balle Explosble is an effective attack on militarism. In Lea 
Mitrailleuse, a distinction is made between real and false progress 
in lines that appear singularly prophetic to us: 


9 Le Festin des Dieuz. 
10 Le Stécle a Atguille. 
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Quand tu pétris, cyclope avec ton dur marteau 
La Machine — béte de somme 

Qui traine en se jouant le char et le bateau 
Détruit l’espace, affranchit 1’homme, 


Alors le ‘faux Progrés, ton singe, ‘acclimaté 
Dans les batailles volcaniques, 
Pour nous hacher menu comme chair & p&té 
Forge des hommes mécaniques.11 
What de Banville says in these verses about war machinery may be 
considered as representative of his attitude toward machinery in 
general. The applications of science may result in destruction as 
well as in progress. The railroad, though aiding the conquest and 
development of matter, may nevertheless in the final accounting be 
found to have wrought injury to the spirit. And the poet never 
loses sight of the fact that the latter is the important thing: 
Aimer le vin, 
La beauté, le printemps divin, 
Cela suffit. Le reste est vain. 
Here we have the reverse side of the medal—the affirmative aspect 
of de Banville’s poetry. His faith in idealism is persistent and un- 
shakable. His fidelity to poetry is unceasingly reiterated through- 
out all his literary career. 

It is important to observe furthermore that an essential element 
of de Banville’s positive attitude is his belief in science itself. 
However much he may deplore the unholy uses of applied science, 
he cannot do otherwise than feel confidence in the scientific spirit 
devoted to the discovery of truth. The Preface (1857) to the Odes 
Funambulesques declares explicitly: 

Rien n’empéche et ne saurait empécher |’essor de la Science, de la Poésie, 
du Génie dans toutes ces manifestations, enfin de ce qui est la vie méme de Ja 
France. 

Doubtless de Banville approved the even more significant statement 
of Leconte de Lisle: 

L’art et la science, longtemps séparés par suite des efforts divergents de 
l’intelligence, doivent donc tendre & s’unir étroitement, si ce n’est & se con- 
fondre.12 
Close observation and profound erudition, two necessary character- 
istics of the great scientist, are by no means scorned by these two 
poets of the Second Empire. On the contrary! and, coming to a 


11 1868. 
12 Preface to the Poémes Antiques, 1852. 
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more particular question, that of actual poetic redaction, de Ban- 
ville says: 
_ 1 faut cependant savoir tout .... Tu ne connaftras jamais trop bien 
l’histoire, les théologiens, la philosophie, 1’esthétique, les beaux-arts, les arts 
somptuaires et de décoration et les termes techniques de tous les métiers . .. .18 
We do not wish to try to simplify in rather crude fashion a 

problem which is really tremendously complex. While it is true 
that in 1855 the greater wealth and economic power of the bour- 
geois gave the poets a new angle of attack, it must not be forgotten 
that the enmity was of long date and that the bourgeois of 1830 
was fully as much an object of anathema. We have, furthermore, 
indicated that the escape-philosophy of the early Romanticists was 
essentially personal. But it is none the less true that it was partly 
a reaction against material progress. Musset did not fail to say so: 

Tout est bien balayé sur vos chemins de fer. 

Tout est grand, tout est beau,—mais on meurt dans votre air.14 
Alfred de Vigny made a similar protest in La Maison du Berger 
and even reproaches science itself in a gloomy generalization : 

La science 

Trace autour de la terre un chemin triste et droit; 
later, however—and it is perhaps worth noting that Leconte de 
Lisle’s Preface to the Poémes Antiques had then appeared—Vigny 
affirmed his belief in science: 

Le vrai Dieu, le Dieu fort, c’est le Dieu des idées. 

Sur nos fronts ot le germe est jeté par le sort, 

Répandons le Savoir en fécondes ondées.15 
In spite of these seeming contraductions, however, we feel that our 
general contention is correct, that the development of the economic 
background is in part responsible for the change of tone in French 
poetry between, let us say, 1830 and 1860. In this evolution the 
poetry of Théodore de Banville stands midway. He protested vig- 
orously against the materialism of society. For this reason—as 
well as others—his work appears to us-different from that of the 
poets of 1830. By 1852, Leconte de Lisle was able pretty much to 
ignore this purely negative aspect of the problem, and to insist 
upon a constructive program. 

A recent critic has pointed out that ‘‘gains for humanity are, 


13 Petit Traité de Verstfication, 1872. 
14 Rolla, 1833. 
15 La Boutetlle a la Mer, 1858. 
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part passu, gains for the expression of humanity that we call liter- 
ature. Industrialism had been a loss of ground for the one, and 
romanticism a loss of ground for the other.’’* But he finds conso- 
lation in the fact that science has produced more legitimate off- 
spring than industrialism, that science in its purest aspects has 
contributed to the enlargement of the human spirit and therefore 
to the enrichment of literature. Such a thesis finds support in the 
literary theories so eloquently expressed by Leconte de Lisle, whose 
poetry is certainly an addition to the wealth of classical literature 
that has at once charmed, consoled, and enriched humanity. In 
the development of French poetry in the nineteenth century Théo- 
dore de Banville played a transition réle. The individual dream- 
world that had dominated the work of his predecessors, still his 
contemporaries, was largely abandoned by him and reality became 
in great measure his inspiration. 


16 N. Arvin ‘‘Romanticism and the Modern Mind,’’ The Freeman, Feb. 20, 
27, 1924. 
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Gottfried Kellers Leben, Briefe und Tagebiicher. Auf Grund der Biographie 
Jakob Baechtolds dargestellt und herausgegeben von Emil Ermatinger. Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, Cotta. 3 volumes. Sixth to eighth edition, 1923. 

The most important external change, as compared to the obsolete biographie 
by Baechtold, is a complete rearrangement of the material. Aside from the self- 
evident elimination of the poems, sketches, and fragments found after Keller’s 
death, which belong properly in the critical edition of the poet’s works, it was 
necessary to separate the letters and diaries from the biography proper. The 
latter doubtless would be of greater value if Ermatinger had re-written it en- 
tirely instead of taking over long passages—including many errors—from 
Baechtold’s work, though it can not be denied that the new editor has almost 
succeeded in obliterating the fact that the text is the joint work of two men. 
Still more deplorable is Ermatinger’s polemic against Baechtold’s opinion that 
Keller showed certain inconsistent traits of character. If it had been necessary 
to start this controversy again it should have been placed in the notes. 

But the shortcomings amount to little if we consider the excellent work 
Ermatinger has done. Baechtold had considered it his duty to disregard much 
material as unfit for discussion. Ermatinger, on the other hand, has treated 
the subject historically and critically, as permitted by a lapse of twenty-five 
years. He has been able to disclose new episodes of the poet’s life, as the en- 
gagement to Luise Scheidegger which was ended by the suicide of the girl; or 
the friendship with Marie Melos, who renewed in the seventies her former friend- 
ly relation to the poet, thus furnishing the motif for the re-appearance of Judith 
in the second version of Der Grtine Heinrich; or the violent though vain love 
to Betty Tendering, the Dortchen Schonfund in the fourth volume of the novel. 
But still more valuable is the excellent exposition of Keller’s development as 
a poet. Ermatinger’s tracing of the influence of Feuerbach’s philosophy upon 
the poet shows an admirable capacity for psychological analysis. Keller’s 
youthful poetical attempts and his vain efforts in the field of drama are no 
longer treated as isolated instances but as organic parts in his poetical de- 
velopment. The treatment of the poet’s works in regard to origin, motifs, 
technique, etc., is a masterpiece of philological research and criticism. 

Baechtold had once suggested that a complete unabridged collection of 
Keller’s letters would give an unfavorable picture of the poet’s character. In 
the new edition almost all passages omitted by Baechtold are supplied and the 
collection is practically complete. Yet hardly anyone will have to reverse his 
opinion of the man. How little does occasional swearing or a hard unjust 
judgment count in our estimation of the poet’s character if we take into con- 
sideration the rich storehouse of human thoughts and ideas which those letters 
contain! : ERWIN GUSTAV GUDDE 
University of California 
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William Mason. A Study in Eighteenth Century Culture, by John W. Draper. 

The New York University Press, 1924. 

Dr. Draper’s biography is a substantial addition to that long list of studies 
recently undertaken with the view of rescuing minor authors from sometimes 
undeserved obscurity. In this instance the passion for facts results in a rather 
harsh and boyish condemnation of preceding biographers, the most of whom 
had the misfortune to be born before the failure to copy a date correctly had 
become an indictable offence. Dr. Draper has, however, gone far beyond his 
predecessors in filling in the story of Mason, and making him a real person. 
The evidence collected indicates that the famous friendship with Gray was 
more one of equals than has sometimes been realized. We are also reminded 
that contemporaries of Mason valued him, not, it is true, with the blind idolatry 
shown formerly toward Cowley, but with a high degree of respect. The analyses 
of the works of Mason are useful, especially in the case of The English Garden 
where the author traces clearly the mingling of classic and romantic in a matter 
outside literature. Most valuable, perhaps, is his dissection of the works and 
mind of Mason and his conclusion that Mason was forever confusing classic 
and romantic without realizing that he was guilty of logical inconsistency, 
and indeed without giving any evidence that he knew any significant struggle 
to be in progress. In his final estimate Dr. Draper finds Mason just about 
what he has been painted. No important alteration is necessary; time has 
done him no substantial injustice. Mason was a minor man and Dr. Draper 
says so. The work before us does, however, throw interesting light on the times 
and on the relationships of Mason to men greater than he,—to Walpole, and 
to Gray, whose Memoirs by Mason have preserved their author to posterity. 

BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. Its Content, History, and Influence, by William Eben 
Schultz. XXIII -+- 407 pp. The Yale University Press, New Haven, 1923. 
The recent revival of the Beggar’s Opera, with its unprecedented London run, 

gives timeliness to the present creditable, if not highly significant, volume. 

Rather more than his predecessor, C. E. Pearce (Polly Peachwm, 1913), Dr. 

Schultz has considered the opera as a whole, its setting, purpose, and history. 

Where Pearce writes gracefully of the human figures connected with the opera, 

and particularly of Lavinia Fenton, our present author utilizes liberally ex- 

cerpts from letters and periodicals for various purposes, particularly in demon- 
strating Gay’s satirical aims and in discussing the contemporary disturbance 
over the alleged immorality of the opera. As distinctive scholarly contributions 

Dr. Schulz offers three things: (1) a stage history of the opera, year by year, 

down to the present; (2) a list of the originals of the tunes used in the opera; 

(3) a list of over one hundred ballad operas written after the Beggar’s Opera 

and largely in imitation of it. In questions of fact he has often been able to 

set his predecessors right. In weighing arguments as to Gay’s purposes, he is 
invariably cautious and conservative. Wherever proof to the contrary is lack- 
ing, he accepts the author’s statements at their face value. As a whole, the 
book is well planned; and, although its new contributions are limited to those 
noted above, it assembles in convenient form much valuable information. 

BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 
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Changing Ireland. Literary Backgrounds of the Irish Free State, by Norreys 

J.O’Conor. Harvard University Press, 1924. 

The essays that make up this volume are gathered in two groups, the first 
consisting of independent papers and the second of reviews of such books as 
Gilbert Chesterton’s Irish Impressions. The essays are the more interesting 
of the two; for the reviews are too short to have much significance. The second 
paper, ‘‘The Gaelic Background of Ireland’s Literary Revival’’ is interesting ; 
and in two other essays, ‘‘Modern Anglo-Irish Poetry’’ and ‘‘Some Poets of 
the Allied Cause in the World War,’’ some of the best specimens of contem- 
porary Irish verse are given. A reader may wish that these three essays could 
have been lengthened by the inclusion of more poems and by a fuller and more 
critical estimate of the authors. The more general viewpoint, however, may be 
better, since the book gives ample guidance, if one is interested, for a more 
detailed examination of these Irish poems. 

E. N. 8. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


M. Tullt Ciceronis de dwwinatione libri, with Commentary, by Arthur Stanley 
Pease. University of Illinois, Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. VI, 
2, 3, VIII, 2, 3, 1920-23. 

In saying that Pease’s exegetical edition of the De Diwvinatione takes its 
place with the few really notable commentaries on classical authors produced 
in the United States I have said all that is essential in a review of this kind. 
The edition is particularly welcome because there is no really modern com- 
mentary available. The notes reveal an encyclopedic knowledge and perfect 
control of the literature. The text is not a critical one, being based mainly on 
that of Mueller. As the editor states, it is a pity that Plasberg’s promised 
critical edition was not yet available. 

The introduction gives a careful digest of the literature on such matters as 
date of writing, sources, and later history of the work. It is shown that not 
until the time of the deists did it come into its own. The inconsistency of its 
attack on divination as mere superstition, with Cicero’s attitude in the political 
treatise De Legibus, makes one wonder whether certain people of the present 
day are denouncing evolution publicly for political reasons while holding private 
opinions of another sort. That at least would be the more charitable view. 

In a bibliographical appendix we find useful lists of manuscripts and printed 
editions. The manuscripts number ninety-six, but it is likely that others 
are to be found in libraries which have no published catalogues or whose cata- 
logues are incomplete. On the other hand, the list includes some manuscripts 
listed in old catalogues, which are no longer in the places indicated. I can add 
one manuscript to this list: a fifteenth century copy of the De Natura and the 
De Dwinatione owned by Mr. E. D. Balken of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A full index furnishes the dessert for the sumptuous philological feast which 
Pease has given us. B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Giovanns da Ravenna, insigne figura d’umanista (1343-1408), by Remigio 
Sabbadini (Studi Umanistici 1). xii + 258 pp. Como, Tipografia editrice 
Ostinelli, 1924. 

Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenna was a fourteenth century humanist. 
Sabbadini gives us in this book a survey of his life based on his unpublished 
works, together with copious extracts from the works themselves. Some of the 
qualities of the man which may be significant for the nature and origin of 
humanism were his restlessness, his individualism, his passion for obtaining a 
knowledge of human beings and their ways, his critical attitude towards po- 
litical and religious questions, his admiration for Petrarch, his interest in poetry 
rather than in ‘‘practical’’ subjects. 

While his unpublished writings have enabled Sabbadini to restore for us a 
life-like picture of the man, it was not his writing but his teaching that made 
him an important figure in the history of humanism. He taught in many 
eenters of northeastern Italy. Among his students were Sicco Polenton, Pier 
Paolo Vergerio, Guarino of Verona, Vittorino da Feltre. 

As compared with Petrarch, he seems to have been only a half-humanist. He 
did not have the same eagerness for classical literature and antiquity. The 
monuments of ancient Rome did not attract his attention apparently. He seems 
to have made no great effort to secure new classical works. He had no longing, 
apparently, to know Greek: he reproves a correspondent for using Greek 
quotations. 

As to the book itself, Sabbadini has added one more to the long list of books 
and articles which have made him the greatest student of humanism the world 
has known. B. L. ORLMAN 
University of Chicago 


Martial and the English Epigram from Str Thomas Wyatt to Ben Jonson, by 

T. K. Whipple. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1925. 

The English epigram deserves greater attention than it hitherto has received, 
if for no other reason than its close connection with satire. These literary 
forms have much the same social background, much the same antecedents, and, 
in England, exactly the same period of greatest growth, during the late years 
of the sixteenth century and the early years of the seventeenth century. All 
this is clearly presented by Professor Whipple in his interesting monograph. 
By confining his interest largely to the influence of Martial on the English 
poets from John Heywood to Jonson, he holds a consistent point of view and 
is able to demonstrate plainly that Ben Jonson was the first to attain a real 
success as a follower of the Roman poet. One may feel, possibly, that the 
native English epigram should receive more credit, for the poets whom Jonson 
in his customary way disparaged at least helped prepare the way, and that the 
periods of its growth, decade by decade, are a little too rigidly marked in the 
monograph. After all, this ‘‘lowly and impermanent species of poetry’’ would 
reflect a literary fashion more faithfully than broad social changes in England. 
But Professor Whipple’s work is admirably done. Of chief value, I think, is 
its plain revelation of the artistic possibilities of a literary type that is too 
often disparaged. E. N. 8. THOMPSON. 
University of Iowa 
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